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todays 

most beuable 

SOLID TANTALUM 


HYREL ST Capacitors, developed and qualified 
for use in the Minuteman Missile, are 
NOW available to you in ALL RATINGS! 


• Quality 100 times greater than that of 
former high-reliability components! That’s the 
ultra-high-reliability now demanded of 
electronic parts in the Minuteman missile’s 
intricate guidance and control system. 

• An unmatched test history of over 
129 million unit-hours backs up the design of 
HYREL ST Capacitors to withstand the 
rigorous performance requirements specified 
for Minuteman components. 

• The pioneer in solid tantalum capacitors, 
Sprague is one of 12 nationally-known 
manufacturers chosen to participate in the 


Air Force’s Minuteman Component Develop¬ 
ment Program of Autonetics, a division of 
North American Aviation, Inc. 

• All of the special processes and quality 
control procedures that make HYREL ST 
Capacitors the most reliable in the world can 
now help you in your military electronic cir¬ 
cuitry. A tantalum capacitor engineer will be 
glad to discuss the application of these capaci¬ 
tors to your missile and space projects. Write to 
Mr. C. G. Killen, Vice-president, Industrial 
and Military Sales, Sprague Electric Company, 
255 Marshall St., North Adams, Mass. 


SPRAGUE COMPONENTS 


CAPACITORS 
TRANSISTORS 
MAGNETIC COMPONENTS 
RESISTORS 
MICROCIRCUITS 


INTERFERENCE FILTERS 
PULSE TRANSFORMERS 
PIEZOELECTRIC CERAMICS 
PULSE-FORMING NETWORKS 
TOROIDAL INDUCTORS 


HIGH TEMPERATURE MAGNET WIRE 
CERAMIC-BASE PRINTED NETWORKS 
PACKAGED COMPONENT ASSEMBLIES 
FUNCTIONAL DIGITAL CIRCUITS 
ELECTRIC WAVE FILTERS 


SPRAGUE 

THE MARK OF RELIABILITY 


4S-344R 


‘Sprague' and ‘©'are registered trademarks of the Sprague Electric Co. 












This is Cabot/ #11 of a series 


We make 
something 
for practically 
everyone 


Leadership is not always an unmixed blessing. Take Cabot's case, for instance. 

We produce more different grades of carbon black — the raw material principally used 
to reinforce tires and a host of other rubber products — than anyone else. We sell 
more. Not only in the U. S. but on all six continents. In no less than 58 different 
countries, at last count. 

Such a record of leadership is most certainly gratifying. But as we mentioned, its 
blessings are not altogether unmixed. Because some people still say —“Oh yes, Cabot 
— the carbon black people ” ... just as if Cabot produced only carbon black, and only 
for the rubber industry! 

This (we’ll say it as gently as we can) is a mistaken notion. As the headline says, we 
make something for practically everyone. We offer a wide range of raw materials for 
industry (including, quite possibly, yours). Any one of them may help you realize a 
better product... a better profit... or both. 



For Industry, from Cabot: 

CARBON BLACK — the world's most complete 
range ... more than 50 different grades, each 
with a specific industrial use. 

CAB-O-LITE® (Cabot wollastonite)—as a paint 
pigment, this versatile, uniform calcium sili¬ 
cate has more desirable properties than other 
extenders used singly or in combination. 
Excellent for all types of paint, and for all types 
of ceramics. 

PT® PINE TAR PRODUCTS — these versatile 
quality controlled materials improve the per¬ 
formance of a wide variety of products, in¬ 


cluding: rubber, paint, cordage, oakum 
and insecticides. 

CAB-O-SIL® — this unique airborne silica, In 
extremely small amounts, greatly improves 
an enormous variety of products. Remarkable 
for its unusual combination of properties, it's 
equally effective as a thixotropic, thickening, 
gelling, suspending, flatting, reinforcing, anti¬ 
caking, and antislip agent. Used in plastics, 
lubricating oils, greases, paints, varn¬ 
ishes, lacquers, rubber, suffur, insecticides, 
pharmaceuticals, cosmetics, and many 
other products. 


OTHER PRODUCTS INCLUDE: CHARCOAL, CHARCOAL BRIQUETS, OIL. NATURAL GAS, 
NATURAL GASOLINE, LIQUEFIED PETROLEUM GASES. EARTH MOVING EQUIPMENT, PORT¬ 
ABLE WELL DRILLING AND SERVICING EQUIPMENT, OIL FIELD PUMPING EQUIPMENT, 
STEEL FABRICATION AND GUN TUBES. 

For complete information , phone or write: 













































ECCOSORB® A.C. 215 — 
Designed and built for 
Republic Aviation Corporation. 
Better than — 40 db 
from 200 me. 


Basic building blocks for 
“free space chambers". 





From do-it-yourself Absorbers to complete ECCOSORB® 
Anechoic Chambers, leading electronics firms rely on 
ECCOSORB®. Available as follows: 


FREE SPACE ABSORBERS 

ECCOSORB® FR 

Rigid Foam for Microwave Darkrooms 
ECCOSORB® AN 
Flexible Foam 
ECCOSORB® HT 

Ultra High Temperature (1200°F.) 

ECCOSORB® CV 

40 db down Microwave Absorber 
ECCOSORB® CHW 

UHF, VHF and Microwave Coverage 
for Darkrooms 
ECCOSORB® CH 
Enmeshed Fiber 

TRANSMISSION LINE DIELECTRIC ABSORBERS 
ECCOSORB® HF, MF, MF 500 F and IS 
Absorber for Waveguide and Coax 
ECCOSORB® PM and CR 

“Do-it-yourself” Absorbers 



COMPLETE READY-TO-USE INSTALLATIONS 
ECCOSORB® PANELS and 
R.F. SHIELDED ANECHOIC CHAMBERS 
Portable and prefabricated for 
field testing 
ECCOSORB® CAPS 

Individual Housings for 
Radiating Antennas 

ECCOSORB® ANECHOIC CHAMBERS 

Completely erected by E/C personnel to satisfy most any electrical 
requirement, these chambers are designed and built for convenience, 
efficiency and attractive appearance. Ready to assemble from pre¬ 
fabricated panels to any size or shape. Portable. Guaranteed me¬ 
chanically, electrically to maintain specified ratings. Lighting and 
ventilation comparable to the finest laboratories. Sturdy, non-reflective 
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Feedback 


Whitney and Slavery 

From Robert Evans, Jr., ’54: 

Professor Woodbury’s discussion of 
Whitney’s cotton gin (April, 1962, 
page 21) was very interesting, but I 
felt he drew stronger conclusions than 
seem warranted concerning the 
strength of its social and economic 
consequences. A complete discussion 
of cotton, slavery, and the economic 
history of the South would be a book. 
A few specifics, however, may make 
my position clear. Woodbury links 
current social problems with the 3.3 
million increase in the slave population 
between 1790 and 1860. Yet 2.7 mil¬ 
lion of this increase occurs after the 
close of the foreign slave trade, and 
thus most of the increase in the Negro 
population is a natural one which 
would have occurred even if slavery 
had been ended earlier. This, coupled 
with the treatment accorded Free Per¬ 
sons of Color in the North before the 
Civil War, suggests that many of to¬ 
day’s social problems might well have 
been with us anyway. 

Then, too, dividing in half the 60 
years of Nineteenth Century slavery, 
one observes: 

1) The first 30 years are character¬ 
ized by (a) a sixfold increase in cotton 
production, (b) slave prices which rise 
about 50 per cent, and (c) a southern 
indigenous antislavery movement; 

2) The second 30 years are charac¬ 
terized by (a) a sixfold increase in cot¬ 
ton production, (b) slave prices which 
rise by more than 125 per cent, and 
(c) the identification of slavery as a 
positive virtue in the southern econ¬ 
omy and society. 

Given the foregoing, it seems to me 
that the identification of the states of 
the Confederacy as synonymous with 
cotton, slaves, and plantations (an iden¬ 
tification quite inappropriate consider¬ 
ing their true complexity) is primarily 
a function of factors somewhat later 
and more numerous than the invention 
of the cotton gin in 1793. 

South Acton, Mass. 

(Concluded on page 6) 



MANY CHANGES will be seen un¬ 
der way at M.I.T. on Alumni Day, 
June 11. This issue is concerned 
largely with both innovations in edu¬ 
cational techniques and construction 
projects. The Alumni Day program 
is described on page 27. 
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The Association Elects 
New Officers 

In the balloting that ended April 
25, the M.I.T. Alumni Association 
elected William L. Taggart, Jr., ’27, 
as its President for one year; F. Le¬ 
roy Foster, ’25, as Vice-president for 
two years; and George J. Schwartz, 
’42, and Howard L. Richardson, ’31, 
as Executive Committeemen for two 
years. 

The Association’s nominees for 
term membership on the M.I.T. Cor¬ 
poration are: Theodore A. Mangels- 
dorf, ’26, Frank R. Milliken, ’34, 
and D. Reid Weedon, Jr., ’41. 

To fill three vacancies on the Na¬ 
tional Nominating Committee, 
Franklin E. Penn, ’40, was elected 
from District 8; Earl L. Bimson, ’43, 
from District 9; and Gay nor H. 
Langsdorf, ’32, from District 10. 

Astronaut from M.I.T. 

One of eight men chosen in April 
for training for future space proj¬ 
ects was Lieutenant Commander 
Lloyd N. Hoover, ’56, a test pilot 
at the Patuxent River Naval Air 
Test Center in Maryland. He will 
begin training this month at Ed¬ 
wards Air Force Base. 

M.I.T.’s first astronaut is married 
and has two children. His parents 
live in Wilbraham, Mass. He stud¬ 
ied at the Institute for two years 
before being appointed to the U.S. 
Naval Academy at Annapolis, and 
returned to the Institute later to re¬ 
ceive his master’s degree in nuclear 
engineering. 

Further Recognition 

Chairman James R. Killian, Jr., 
’26, of the M.I.T. Corporation has 
been elected to the Massachusetts 
Board of Education. . . . New 
members of the National Academy 
of Sciences include John Machlin 
Buchanan, Professor of Biochemis¬ 
try, and Chia-Chiao Lin, Professor 
of Mathematics. . . . Institute Pro¬ 
fessor, Emeritus, C. Richard Soder- 
berg, ’20, is now an educational 
consultant to the U.S. Military Acad¬ 
emy’s Academic Board. 

Naval Honors 

Rear Admiral Ralph K. James, 
’33, presented Secretary of Navy 
Awards to Captain Edward S. 
Arentzen, ’43, and Captain Lewis A. 
Rupp (Ret.), ’43, in a ceremony at 
the Institute in April. 

(Continued on page 10) 


The Institute Appoints 
Five Ford Professors 

Five of seven endowed chairs made 
possible by the Ford Foundation’s 
grant to M.I.T. in 1959 were filled 
this spring by appointments from the 
Institute’s Faculty. The occupants 
are the men pictured at the right and 
below. 

Dean Gordon S. Brown, ’31, 
noted that they were chosen after an 
exhaustive survey of possible candi¬ 
dates elsewhere, that each already 
has contributed to advances in en¬ 
gineering education, and that all are 
especially qualified to provide lead¬ 
ership in the development of inter¬ 
disciplinary curricula. 


Morris Cohen 


Robert M. Fano, ’41 


Harold S. Mickley, ’46 


Ascher H. Shapiro, ’38 


David C. White 


Individuals Noteworthy 
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High Voltage Engineering Corporation 


Charged Particles 
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Feedback 

(Concluded from page 3) 



Increased technical responsibilities 
in the field of range measurements 
have required the creation of new 
positions at the Lincoln Labora¬ 
tory. We invite inquiries from sen¬ 
ior members of the scientific com¬ 
munity interested in participating 
with us in solving problems of the 
greatest urgency in the defense of 
the nation. 


■ RADIO PHYSICS and ASTRONOMY ■ RE-ENTRY 
PHYSICS ■ PENETRATION AIDS DEVELOPMENT ■ 
TARGET IDENTIFICATION RESEARCH ■ SYSTEMS: 
Space Surveillance, Strategic Communications, Inte¬ 
grated Data Networks ■ NEW RADAR TECHNIQUES ■ 
SYSTEM ANALYSIS ■ COMMUNICATIONS: Techniques, 
Psychology, Theory ■ INFORMATION PROCESSING 

■ SOLID STATE Physics, Chemistry, and Metallurgy 

■ A more complete description of the Laboratory’s work 

will be sent to you upon request. All qualified applicants will receive 

consideration for employment without regard to race, creed, color or national origin. 


Research and Development ISST 

LINCOLN LABORATORY 11 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology • Box28 
LEXINGTON 73, MASSACHUSETTS 


Memories of Professor Prescott 

From Elliott Kino Shapira: 

Although never a student at 
I was privileged to know Professor 
Prescott and his family since I was 
a young boy living in his neighborhood 
in Brookline. 

For the last 11 years, with a compar¬ 
atively added maturity, I have been his 
neighbor at 100 Memorial Drive. Dur¬ 
ing this time, his friendship, kindness, 
and understanding were always appre¬ 
ciated. His great sense of humor and 
skill and knowledge in literary affairs 
were likewise most meaningful to me. 

Certainly Professor Prescott was 
highly loved and respected by many 
people, but I remember with particular 
fondness his early thoughtfulness to a 
boy in Brookline and his continued es¬ 
teem for all human beings. 

Tufts University, Medford, Mass. 

Regarding Institute Yesteryears 

From Charles H. Carpenter, ’12: 

I'm not one for writing in to publica¬ 
tions; in fact, this is my first experience, 
but your article on page 35 of the 
March Review brings to mind a story. 

Whether true or a newspaper story, 
I can’t say, but this story is attributed 
to Mrs. Maclaurin: On being urged 
to divulge the name of the [anonymous] 
donor, she said, “Oh, yes, you take ‘sh’ 
which means hush; divide it, and put 
M.I.T. between; and there you have 
it—S-M.I.T.-H.” 

Bay port, Long Island, N.Y. 

When Edison Advertised 

From Allen F. Brewer, ’13: 

I was quite interested to note on page 
32 of the April, 1962, issue of Tech¬ 
nology Review, that a new edition of 
“Concerning the Massachusetts Insti¬ 
tute of Technology” was in progress 
[50 years ago]. 

Some 50 years ago I participated in 
what I believe was the second edition, 
in the capacity of Business Manager. 
At the same time E. B. Germain, T3, 
was Editor in Chief. My responsibility 
was to obtain advertisements. To this 
end, as a resident of West Orange, N.J., 
and fellow-townsman of Thomas A. 
Edison, 1 presumed to write to the 
noted inventor extolling the virtues of 
“Concerning the M.I.T.” 

One of my treasured archives of 
those undergraduate days is a letter 
from his advertising manager, dated 
June 8, 1912, authorizing a full-page 
advertisement by direction of Mr. Edi¬ 
son. 

Jensen Beach, Fla. 
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Highest efficiency and top performance are the reasons 
why more McQuay Hi-F coils are used to solve unusual 
heat transfer problems than any other brand. It is not 
surprising. The famous rippled fin (with full fin collars) 
and staggered tube construction of McQuay Hi-F coils 
provides maximum heat transfer, greater strength and the 
longest trouble-free performance. McQuay Hi-F coils are 
available in the widest range of materials including copper, 
aluminum, stainless steel, steel, admiralty metal, monel, 
nickel and red brass. Hi-F coils are supplied in one or more 


rows deep, one to 15 fins per inch, and with 5/16", 3/8", 
1/2", 5/8", and 1" tube diameters for steam, hot water, 
chilled water, direct expansion, or special fluids and atmos¬ 
pheres. For the fabrication of coils for special applications, 
from research through engineering to precise, quality- 
controlled production, McQuay has more coil experience 
than anyone in the industry. For the benefit of that ex¬ 
perience, see your McQuay representative ... or write to 
McQuay, Inc., 1601 Broadway N.E., Minneapolis 13, 
Minnesota, for more information. 


FOR EVERY HEATING AND COOLING APPLICATION 



UAUTY 


BANS 


AIR CONDITIONING ■ HEATING • REFRIGERATION 


Water ^ 
Heating Coil 


Cooling Coil 


Expansion Coil 


Steam Coil 


B. E. James '32, President 
John A. Moga, Jr. ’57 
William H. Butcher ’59 


GRENADA, MISSISSIPPI 


VISALIA, CALIFORNIA 


MANUFACTURING PLANTS AT FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA 
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and the prophet replied: 

“It is well to give when asked, but it is 

better to give unasked, through understanding.” 0 


Gifts by Will 

TO THE 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


The tale is told of Almustafa, the prophet, who, having awaited for many years the 
ship that would return him to the place from whence he came, was making the final 
descent to the shore when the folk of Orphalese crowded about him. They besought 
him before departing to “disclose us to ourselves, and tell us all that has been shown 
you of that which is between birth and death.” 

With words of wisdom, an answer appropriate was given to the woman holding a 
baby, to the ploughman, to the merchant. Begged one, “Speak to us of GIVING,” and 
the prophet replied: 

“It is well to give when asked, but it better to give unasked, through 
understanding; 

And to the open-handed the search for one who shall receive is joy greater 
than giving. All you have shall some day be given; 

Therefore give now, that the season of giving may be yours and not your 
inheritors’.” 

Through the years the prophet’s words have held true, for even today he who "through 
understanding” includes the MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY as 
a beneficiary in his will can experience thereby a two-fold satisfaction. The successful 
culmination of his search for a worthy recipient and the anticipated results his generosity 
will assist in accomplishing. These satisfactions give an added value to the span of man’s 
days and protect his usefulness to his fellowmen far into the future. 

The Massachusetts Institute of Technology because of the high quality of the education 
given its students, its effective research work for aiding America in peace as well as in 
war, and the high character of its governing body and academic staff qualifies as an insti¬ 
tution for serving our American ideals for the present and in the years to come. 

But the search, the finding, and the anticipated accomplishments are not enough; for 
without the properly-worded record, man’s plans for the future may go awry. Hence the 
prophet’s importuning, “—give now,” should be heeded. The giving need not be an 
immediate physical transaction, for written directions replace the spoken word when the 
speaker is no longer present, and a donor can frequently make by will a gift which is 
larger than he can make while living. Truly, “it is well to give when asked, but it is better 
to give unasked, through understanding .” 

A booklet "Gifts by Will,” outlining different forms of bequests to M.I.T., is available 
to you or to your attorney by writing to: 

Director of Development 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Cambridge 39, Massachusetts 

* The "Prophet” by Kahlil Gibran 
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N Timetable for VEPCO’s new EHV system-FCom the 
steam station (upper left) at Mt. Storm on the 
Stony River in W. Va., the line extending east to¬ 
ward suburban Washington and the line extending 
south to the Shenandoah Valley area are expected 
to be completed by late 1964. The two remaining 
legs to the Richmond area will be completed by 
the spring of 1966. 


(Aria shown in pink it file northernmost portion of 
j&lht territory served by V irgima fiectri^anil Power Co.) 

' V- V n -ft," . J 
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C-E selected for more than 1,000,000 kilowatts of steam generating capacity 


The Virginia Electric & Power Company- 
will soon begin construction of the 
country’s first commercial transmission 
system to carry electric energy at a 
record-breaking 500,000 volts. The 350- 
mile-long Extra High Voltage line will 
form an energy turnpike carrying 
enough electric power to meet the grow¬ 
ing needs of VEPCO’s customers. A new 
generating station equipped with two 
C-E Controlled Circulation Steam Gen¬ 
erators will be built in the coal fields of 
West Virginia to supply power to the 
EHV circuit. 

Why EHV? With Extra High Voltages, 
greater quantities of energy can be 
transmitted over much longer distances 
without excessive power line losses. Gen¬ 


erating stations can therefore be of much 
larger and more economical sizes and 
can be located convenient to supplies of 
low cost fuel. The number of circuits, 
towers and rights-of-way between user 
and supplier can be reduced, intercon¬ 
nections with other utility systems made 
more effective, and the amount of re¬ 
serve generating capacity required to 
meet peak loads reduced. 

The Generating Plant. VEPCO’s EHV 
system will be powered by a new mine- 
mouth generating station near Mt. 
Storm, West Virginia. It will be the sev¬ 
enth C-E equipped VEPCO station and 
will have two Controlled Circulation 
Steam Generators to supply steam to 
two turbo-generators producing 540,000 


net KW each. These C-E units will be 
the nineteenth and twentieth in the 
VEPCO system and the eleventh and 
twelfth of Controlled Circulation design. 

VEPCO’s bold new venture in EHV 
transmission is a giant step forward in 
American power practice. It dramatizes 
the electric utility industry’s continuing 
efforts to assure an abundance of power 
for a growing America—and illustrates 
why electric energy continues to be 
America’s biggest bargain. 


COMBUSTION 

ENGINEERING 


CE 


General Offices: Windsor, Conn. 

New York Offices: 200 Madison Ave., N. Y. 16 


C-359C 


All types of steam generating, fuel burning and related equipment . nuclear reactors • paper mill equipment • pulverizers • flash drying systems . pressure vessels. 
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describes most recent scientific 
and technological advances 

THE AGE OF 
ELECTRONICS 

Edited by CARL F. J. OVERHAGE, 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech¬ 
nology. Lincoln Laboratory Decen¬ 
nial Lectures. Just published. 

THE AGE OF ELECTRONICS is a 
collection of essays on selected 
topics in the field of electronics: 
the origins in electro-magnetic 
theory, communications, rcdar, the 
use of computers in scientific re¬ 
search, radio astronomy and radio 
telescopes, transistors, masers, 
and satellite relays. The most re¬ 
cent scientific and technological 
advances are described in a his¬ 
torical framework that illuminates 
the present and permits projection 
into the future. 

The Lincoln Laboratory, De¬ 
cennial Lectures, from which 
this book evolved, marked 
the tenth anniversary of the 
founding of the Lincoln Lab¬ 
oratory of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology as a 
center of research and de¬ 
velopment in electronics. The 
lectures were delivered by 
eight distinguished leaders in 
electronics who looked be¬ 
yond immediate preoccupa¬ 
tions at the larger context in 
which scientists and engineers 
live and work. 

Contributors include: Lloyd V. Berkner • 
Edward G. Bowen • Hendrik B. G. Casi- 
mir • Ivan A. Getting • John R. Pierce • 
William Shockley • Charles H. Townes • 
Stanislaw M. Ulam 

TABLE OF CONTENTS 
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and Lorentz 
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Radio Astronomy and 
Radio Telescopes 
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Satellite Relays 


Electronic Computers Index 

reserve your on-approval copy 

McGRAW-HILL 
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330 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Individuals Noteworthy 

(Continued from page 4) 

Heads Design School 

Albert Bush-Brown, Associate 
Professor of Architectural History 
and Executive Officer of the Depart¬ 
ment of Architecture, is leaving 
M.I.T. to become president of the 
Rhode Island School of Design on 
June 30. 

He is the author of a book about 
Louis H. Sullivan, ’74, and collabo¬ 
rated with Dean John E. Burchard, 
’23, in writing The Architecture of 
America. He received his degrees at 
Princeton, was a member of the 
Society of Fellows at Harvard, and 
taught at Princeton and Western Re¬ 
serve University before joining the 
M.I.T. Faculty in 1954. 

Faculty Notes 

Dr. Harriet L. Hardy, Assistant 
Medical Director at M.I.T., has re¬ 
ceived the William S. Knudsen 
award from the Industrial Medical 
Association .... Eltitxg E. Mori- 
son, Professor of Industrial History, 
gave three Trumbull Lectures at 
Yale this spring .... Paul A. Sam- 
uelson, Professor of Economics, 
opened a series of lectures on “New 
Horizons in Economic Progress” at 
Wayne State University in March. 

(Continued on page 40) 


BUILT BY 

W.J. BARNEY CORP. 


McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 

Chapman, Evans <Lr Delehanty, Architects 

Good thing to remember! 

When you contract for a new build¬ 
ing, you are buying materials and 
service. The materials are more or 
less standardized—but not the serv¬ 
ice. That’s a human factor which 
comprises experience, integrity, or¬ 
ganization, and alertness to your 
needs . . . Over 70% of our work is 
for those we have previously served. 

W. J. BARNEY CORPORATION 

Founded 1917 

INDUSTRIAL CONSTRUCTION 

101 Park Avenue, New York 

Alfred T. Glassett , '20, President 


TECH NEWS 


for Scientists, Mathematicians 

Operations Evaluation Group 


May 1962 certainly stood out as “Operations 
Research Month"—in fact, if not by official procla¬ 
mation. May saw the 10th anniversary meeting in 
Washington of the Operations Research Society of 
America (0RSA) as well as OEG’s 20th Anniversary 
Conference on Operations Research, also in 
Washington. 


0EG, created in May 1942, is the oldest con¬ 
tinuing military 

search organiza- J8 p 1- -y • ■ 

tion in the coun- Jr' ij I H 
try. The 20th 1 1 1 

Anniversary Con- \ / I A I | 

ference—of inter- J L_ | \ 

national scope— ^ — , 
reviewed applica- u 

tions of OR in 
NATO, in indus- 
try and pubIi 
health, and in 

fiscal planning for defense, as well as considering 
OR education. 

0EG acts as civilian scientific advisor to the Chief 
of Naval Operations and the Commandant, U. S. 
Marine Corps, functioning in diverse problem areas. 
Typical problems 0EG has been called upon to 
solve include: 

• What Navy vehicles would profit most from nuclear 
propulsion? 

• Can a workable radar theory be formulated at the 
present state of the art? 

• Set up exercise conditions to test the effectiveness 
of Fleet air defense. 

• What are the requirements for fire support of future 
amphibious operations? 

This is complex and essential work. It requires 
scientists, preferably with advanced degrees, who 
can combine analytical talent with a certain amount 
of enterprise. If you are a mathematician, physicist, 
engineer or economist, and the potential inherent 
in OEG’s program sounds rewarding, please send 
your resume to the Director, Dr. Jacinto Steinhardt. 


OPERATIONS EVALUATION GROUP 

Arlington Towers, Arlington 9, Virginia 
An equal opportunity employer 
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DRAPER CORPORATION 


Engineers and manufacturers for the world's most 
accepted high-speed, automatic looms. 
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Thermocouples 


PROTECTION TUBES LEAD WIRE 
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SHIPMENT 
from STOCK 


REQUEST 
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QUOTATION 


Arklay S. Richards '19 





Manufacturers since 7938 


4 Winchester Street 

NEWTON HIGHLANDS 61, MASS. 



NEW 

VIBRATING 

CAPACITOR 


A vibrating-reed type 
capacitance modulator for 
use in measuring currents 
as low as 10 ~ 16 amperes. 

Long term stability for 
process control. Drift ±0.2 
millivolts per day, non-cum. 


STEVENS 

INCORPORATED 

ARNOLD 


Write for Catalog 523. 


7 ELKINS STREET 
SOUTH BOSTON 27, MASS 
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Del Webb’s 


is waiting for you in four 
HAPPY, FRIENDLY, LIVELY TOWNS 


Specifically Designed for This Unique and Proven Way-of-life ... In each of 
these beautiful and complete communities, Del Webb offers everything 
which his extensive experience revealed you wanted most: A location with 
a health-filled, sun-splashed climate and close proximity to good hunting 
and fishing and all kinds of interesting things to see and do . . . top-quality, 
modestly-priced homes . . . plus a wide variety of established facilities for 
recreation and creative activity right at home. 

CHAMPIONSHIP GOLF COURSE RIVIERA-SIZE SWIMMING POOL 
SHUFFLEBOARD LAWN BOWLING PUTTING GREEN 
FULLY-EQUIPPED ARTS & CRAFTS CENTER 
COMPLETE TOWN HALL AGRICULTURAL PROJECT 
MODERN SHOPPING CENTER 


TUCSON 


NOGALES 


Reserved Exclusively for Those “Over-Fifty 


The success of this unique concept has been proven 
by 5,000 residents of Sun City, Arizona, where Del 
Webb first introduced it in 1960. With this new Way- 
of-Life, reserved for those past fifty (partners may 
be of any adult age) you have freedom to do what 
you want, when you want... and enjoy all of your 
hobbies and clubs. Everything from stamp collecting 
to sports, railroading, arts and crafts, patriotic, civic 
and business organizations . . . they are all repre¬ 
sented in a Del Webb town. 


^ Send for the N N 

/ / PDF p Full Color Story of Del Webb , s N ' 

, ■ City in Your Favorite Location X 

(Check choice and send to the appropriate address) 

11 KERN CITY, P. 0 Box 188AA 1, Kern City. CALIF.' 
□ SUN CITY. P 0, Box 878-AA-l, Perris, CALIF. 

_ (Open June, 1962) 

C SUN CITY, P. 0 Box 555 AA 1, Sun City, ARIZONA 
SUN CITY. Box 5000 AA1. Sun City Center. FLA 
Please send information on low-cost round trip 
bus fares via TRAILWAYS 


Address. 


NOTE: If information on more than on 
location is desired, please send sepa 
■ ~ rate coupon or postcard 
for each 


Del E. Webb Corporation 
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7,500 Force-Pound Random 


Vibration Capability 



Most Powerful Available on East Coast 


Wyle Laboratories’ Parameters Divi¬ 
sion, Westbury, New York, has avail¬ 
able new, advanced vibration systems 
which meet the test requirements of 
the latest and most powerful missiles, 
such as Titan II. 

Equipment includes a Ling Model 
275 exciter, a Ling Model A246 ex¬ 
citer, a Ling Model PP50/70 Am¬ 
plifier, and a Ling ESD20/ASD20 
spectral density equalizer/analyzer 
which permits continuous and parallel 
observation and control of spectrums 
in random vibration test programs. 
Through the use of the very large 
PP50/70 amplifier, full random vi¬ 
bration ratings are realized from either 
shaker, with force ratings as follows: 


A‘246 

Random 7,000 force pound RMS 

Random 21,000 force pound peak 

( Sine 7,500 force pound vector ) 

275 

Random 7,500 force pound RMS 

Random 22,500 force pound peak 

( Sine 10,000 force pound vector ) 

Largest independent testing com¬ 
pany in the United States, Wyle Labo¬ 
ratories specializes in the testing of 
missile, aerospace, aircraft, and elec¬ 
tronic components and systems at 
facilities in El Segundo and Norco, 
California, Huntsville, Alabama, and 
Westbury, New York. 

Frank S. Wyle ’41 


When You Need 
Testing ... 

Remember WYLE! 

• Vibration ...Sine and Random 

• High-Flow/High Pressure 
Hydraulic Flow Systems 

• Controlled-Environincnt 
Laboratories for Testing 
Electrical, Electronic, and 
Instrumentation Components 

• Clean Rooms for I.OX- 
Cleaning, Millipore Analyses, 
Parkaging, etc. 

• Simulation of Virtually All 
Natural and Induced 
Environments Including... 

NATURAL INDUCED 

ALTITUDE SHOCK 

TEMPERATURE VIBRATION 

SALT SPRAY ACCELERATION 

SAND & DUST 

HUMIDITY 

FUNGUS 

• 12' x 8' x 8’ Walk-In Altitude- 
Tempera Hire Chamber 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
OR ENGINEERING ASSISTANCE 
ON YOUR ENVIRONMENTAL 
TESTING PROBLEMS. 
PLEASE CONTACT HARRY SCHACHTER, 
DIVISION GENERAL MANAGER AT WESTBURY. 


WYLE LABORATORIES 

110 Hopper Street, Westbury, Long Island, New York • EDgewood 3-7650 • TWX WSBY NY 2555 
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Said Hans Oersted : "When a conductor carries current through a magnetic field at right angles 
to it, the resultant reaction thrusts the conductor in a direction perpendicular to both the current and 
the magnetic field." 

A light-weight, low fuel-consuming propulsion system is a primary requirement for interplanetary space vehicle travel. 
One such system now being carefully studied utilizes plasma propulsion. 

This concept employs an electrical field to produce a plasma and to energize it. A magnetic field then ejects the plasma, 
thereby providing a reactive thrust to the vehicle. 

Plasma propulsion is but one of many subjects under investigation at Lockheed Missiles & Space Company. Outstanding 
facilities, equipment and scientific personnel mark the organization as eminently capable of exploring many unusual aspects 
of space travel. This, coupled with Lockheed's favorable locations in Sunnyvale and Palo Alto on the beautiful San Francisco 
Peninsula, consistently attracts scientists and engineers interested in pursuing work in their special fields. 

Why not investigate future possibilities at Lockheed? Write Research and Development Staff, Dept. M-26C, 599 Mathilda 
Avenue, Sunnyvale, California. An Equal Opportunity Employer. 

LOCKHEED m/ss/les & space company 

A GROUP DIVISION OF LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 

Systems Manager for the Navy POLARIS FBM and the agena vehicle in various Air Force Satellite 
programs. Other current projects include such NASA programs as the OGO, ECHO, and NIMBUS. 

SUNNYVALE. PALO ALTO. VAN NUYS, SANTA CRUZ. SANTA MARIA. CALIFORNIA • CAPE CANAVERAL. FLORIDA • HAWAII 
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MASSA... 

30 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
CONTRIBUTES TO 

ASW DETECTION 
CAPABILITIES 


The Massa Division of Cohu Electronics, Inc., 
is a pioneer in electroacoustics. Its contribution to 
the basic science of acoustics has established 
many fundamental concepts upon which this 
important industry has advanced. Among the 
many original contributions made by Massa is the 
design of the first ADP (Ammonium Dihydrogen 
Phosphate) crystal sonar transducer. 

Massa has produced tens of thousands of 
transducers ranging from low cost depth sounding 
units to elaborate beam scanning types used in 
many U. S. Navy sonar systems. The Massa 
Model M-l 15B (shown on left) has been in wide 
use as an underwater reference measurement 
standard for 15 years without measurable change 
in its original calibration. 

Long experience in the use of all types of 
transducer materials . . . PIEZOELECTRIC 
CRYSTALS, POLARIZED CERAMICS, 
MAGNETOSTRICTION, ELECTROMAGNETIC 
and ELECTRODYNAMIC Systems ... permits 
impartial analysis to select the best material 
for each application. 

Write for Capabilities Brochure. 

A few openings are available for qualified 
electroacoustic engineers. 

Send outline of experience to the attention of Mr. Frank Massa. 

An equal opportunity employer. 


FRANK MASSA 
PRESIDENT 
BSEE ’27. MS ’28 


A. C. DENAPOLI 
VICE PRES. 

BSEE ’27 


ERNEST A. MASSA 
EXEC. VICE PRES. 
BS PHYSICS ’34 


JOHN J. FLYNN 
GOVT. CONT. MGR. 

BSME ’49 




AK DIVISION OP= 


COHU 


ELECTRONICS, INlC. 

280 LINCOLN STREET 

HINCHAM. MASSACHUSETTS 
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3\vren.ce Radiation Laboratory’s 
'PROJECT APPROACH 

growth 


enco 


Photomicrograph of protons trapped in the lower 
Van Allen Belt. These protons entered the nu 
clear emulsions at an altitude of about 800 miles. 


e At LRL the skills of virtually 
every scientific and technical 
discipline are used in con¬ 
ducting fundamental explorations of 
the atomic nucleus and developmental 
programs growing out of nuclear re¬ 
search. The “project” appoach to the 
various programs enables the special¬ 
ist to perform with maximum effective¬ 
ness and to familiarize himself with 
the activities in several fields'other 
than his own. The broad range of 
activities at the Laboratory can be 
divided roughly into three categories: 

PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY 

The many fields of physics investiga¬ 
tion include fission reactions, neutron- 
ics, hydrodynamics, high- and low- 
energy physics, numerical analysis, 
geophysics and astrophysics. The broad 
scope of the problems encountered re¬ 
quires the imaginative efforts of both 
theoretical and experimental physicists 
with many different interests. 

In Chemistry, long-range experi¬ 
mental and theoretical studies, applied 


research programs, materials develop¬ 
ment work, and, on occasion, limited 
production of novel materials needed 
by the Laboratory exemplify the vari¬ 
ety of work performed by chemists and 
engineers of many specialties. 

ENGINEERING AND DEVELOPMENT 

The successful collaboration of engi¬ 
neers and scientists has made LRL a 
leader in the development of unique 
research apparatus and diagnostic 
equipment. Mechanical Engineering 
responsibilities include design and fab¬ 
rication of nuclear and high explosive 
devices, analytical and experimental 
studies, mechanical design, non-destruc¬ 
tive and environmental testing, metrol¬ 
ogy, and production coordination. 

Electronics designs and develops sys¬ 
tems for automatic and servo control, 
reactor control, instrumentation and 
simulation, data acquisition, data re¬ 
duction and energy storage and trans¬ 
fer, and provides electronics consulting 
service throughout the Laboratory. 

COMPUTATION 

The LRL computer complex, one of the 


largest in the nation, includes 3 7090’s, 
a 650, a 1401, LARC, STRETCH, and 
attendant input-output equipment. The 
majority of problems are concerned 
with multidimensional, coupled, partial 
differential equations of hydrodynam¬ 
ics, heat transfer, and neutron diffusion. 

CURRENT PROJECTS 

The Laboratory’s manifold activities 
are conducted at three locations — 
Berkeley and Livermore in the San 
Francisco Bay area, and the Nevada 
Test Site near Las Vegas, Nevada. 

The Laboratory at Livermore is 
presently active in four long-range 
research projects: Whitney, the design 
and testing of nuclear and thermonu¬ 
clear explosives: Plowshare, the devel¬ 
opment of scientific and industrial uses 
for nuclear explosives; Sherwood, re¬ 
search into control of the fusion reac¬ 
tion, and Pluto, the development of 
a very high temperature reactor for 
powering a ramjet propulsion system. 

LRL particularly needs scientists 
and engineers who have the skill and 
imagination to solve an ever-changing 
array of new and novel problems. 


nuclear energy research 


For further information on facilities and work at LRL, write to: 
B. R. Graf, Associate Personnel Mgr., Box 808, Livermore, Calif. 

LAWRENCE RADIATION LABORATORY 

An equal opportunity employer. U. S. citizenship required. 
Operated by the 

University of California for the U. S. Atomic Energy Commission 
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Trend 

Of 

Affairs 



Satellite TV’s Debut 

Lincoln Laboratory men transmitted the first tele¬ 
vision picture across the United States by way of a satel¬ 
lite in April. The picture (at right) was sent from a field 
station in the hills near San Francisco (shown at the 
top of the page) and received on Millstone Hill near 
Boston. The satellite from which the picture was re¬ 
flected was the wrinkled, partially deflated Echo I bal¬ 
loon launched nearly two years ago. 

The microwave transmitting and receiving equipment 
that was used was developed for Project West Ford, an 
experiment in passive satellite radio communciation via 
a belt of tiny metallic dipole fibers in orbit. The work 
was sponsored by the U.S. Air Force, and the partici¬ 
pants included D. H. Hamilton, Jr., H. H. Hoover, Jr., 
R. V. Locke, Jr., ’61, D. C. MacLellan, ’57, W. E. Mor¬ 
row, Jr., ’49, B. E. Nichols, T. F. Rogers, and P. 
Waldron. 

The signals received were weak and the picture was 
snowy because of the aging balloon’s condition. This 
and the difficulty of tracking it with beams only one- 
tenth of a degree wide caused it to fade in and out. Echo 
I is so large and light that its orbit is not steady and 
cannot be predicted with sufficient accuracy more than 
a few hours in advance. It was tracked by optical tele¬ 
scopes with great care on one 12-minute passage over¬ 
head, and used for the picture transmission on the next 
passage. 

The balloon was at an altitude of about 1,000 miles, 
the ground stations were about 2,800 miles apart, and 
the transmissions were made at a frequency of 8,350 
megacycles with a transmitter power of 20,000 watts. 

Duels Amidst the Stars 

The Programmed Data Processor (PDP-1) in the 
Compton Building at M.I.T. is being used occasionally 
now to simulate duels in space. This is the same com¬ 
puter that was programmed several months ago to play 
mancala, an ancient counting game, in ways similar to 
those that men play it.* 

For space duels, a program has been devised in 
which tiny images of two space ships appear on the 
face of the computer’s oscilloscope. Each of two players 
is given a set of switches with which he may accelerate 
one of these images, turn it to the left or right, and 


*See Technology Review, April, 1962, page 26. 



fire make-believe torpedoes from it toward his oppo¬ 
nent’s ship. 

The ships maneuver against a moving background of 
stars, correct to the fourth magnitude, and each pilot 
must be careful not to let his ship fall into a central 
star. But the surface on which the battles take place 
is that of a torus, so there is no danger of getting out 
of bounds. If a ship vanishes at one side of the scope, 
it instantly reappears on the other side. 

Quick-fingered fellows, with a little practice, can bat¬ 
tle for a couple of minutes without a casualty. Longer 
duels are likely, however, when the game is further im¬ 
proved. The machine’s programmers are working now 
on a plan to add a “hyperspace” provision, which will 
permit a ship in danger of extinction simply to disap¬ 
pear from wherever it happens to be and reappear sud¬ 
denly somewhere else. 

Stephen B. Russell, '60, wrote the original program 
for simulating space duels on the computer’s scope. 
Daniel J. Edwards, ’59, put in a central star with a 
strong gravitational pull. Peter Samson added the stars 
of the equatorial constellations which move majestically 
across the scope during the duels, and J. Martin Graez 
is working on the plan to introduce hyperspace. 

Some students would like to be able to say, “Let's 
step outside and settle that matter with space weapons,” 
whenever they wish, but that isn’t possible yet because 
the PDP-1 is busy doing other things most of the 
time. Fellows eager to man the ships for a space duel 
sometimes have to wait until 2:00 or 3:00 a.m. 
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Among this year’s first squatters in the Great Court were Dr. Gian-Carlo Rota’s mathematics students, early in April. 
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Bone Sterilization Service 

The M.I.T. High Voltage Research Laboratory has be¬ 
come a major center for sterilization of bones used in 
bone-graft operations, and is currently serving medical 
groups not only locally but as far away as Florida and 
California. Every week scores of pieces of bone-graft 
material are rendered surgically sterile by exposure to 
a beam of electrons from its Van de Graaff accelerator 
—built in the 1940’s for studies of the properties of 
high-energy particles and their effects on living and 
nonliving structures. 

Electron radiation kills germs in or on bone material 
without significantly damaging it. Bone-graft material 
generally is obtained from recently deceased persons 
with the approval of their next of kin. Medical centers 
freeze each piece, seal it in plastic, and ship the mate¬ 
rial to the Institute in insulated packing boxes. 

It goes through the electron beam on a remotely con¬ 
trolled carrier belt in a shielded basement room while 
an operator observes the process by closed-circuit tele¬ 
vision. Medical centers usually get it back within from 
36 to 48 hours and store it in hospital bone banks for 
use when needed. Sealed and frozen pieces can be kept 
for many months. 

A principal use for such bone is in spinal fusion op¬ 
erations where vertebrae are joined permanently. It also 
has made surgical procedures possible for children who 
could not be treated satisfactorily otherwise. Drs. Jona¬ 
than Cohen of the Children’s Hospital in Boston and 
C. Andrew L. Bassett of the New York Orthopedic 
Hospital were among the participants in working out 
the techniques. Professor John G. Trump, ’33, and his 
associate, Kenneth A. Wright, ’47, consider this work 
a logical outgrowth of their laboratory's research. 

Diets, Mice and X-rays 

Evidence that a dry synthetic diet may increase the 
ability of mice to survive exposure to x-rays was pre¬ 
sented at the April meeting of the American Societies 
for Experimental Biology. The researchers, Henry A. 
Dymsza, Sanford A. Miller, and John F. Maloney, Jr., 
of the M.I.T. Department of Nutrition, Food Science 
and Technology noted that there are fundamental dif¬ 
ferences in the physiology, metabolism, and response 
to radiation of mice and men, and warned against too 
rapid extrapolation of their evidence to humans; but 
further such studies, they suggested, might be a guide 
to the selection of food for storage in fallout shelters. 

Their work was done with 600 mice divided into 10 
groups and fed 10 different diets. Thirty-four per cent 
of those fed dry synthetic diets survived near lethal 
doses of x-rays for up to 30 days after exposure, com¬ 
pared to only 16 per cent of those fed natural diets or 
synthetic diets suspended in watery gel. 

The natural diets included a complex commercial 
preparation containing 11 different food ingredients, a 
simple diet containing ground whole wheat and dried 
whole milk and salt, the same simple diet with vitamins 
added, the simple diet with minerals added, and the 
simple diet with both vitamins and minerals added. The 
synthetic diets were made up of dry food fractions— 
milk protein in the form of casein, sugars in the form 
of dextrose and dextrin and sucrose, vitamins and min¬ 
erals. One contained high fat in the form of lard and 
corn oil, another contained low fat, and a third had 



Kenneth A. Wright, ’47, placing bone-graft material on a 
bed of dry ice for sterilization in the high-voltage laboratory. 

yeast added. The other two synthetic diets—one high 
fat, the other low fat—were mixed with agar into the 
form of a gel containing 50 per cent water by volume. 

After the mice had been fed these diets for a week, 
50 animals from each group (leaving 10 per group for 
controls) were exposed to 750 roentgens of whole body 
x-radiation at the rate of 45 roentgens per minute. Mice 
generally are able to withstand higher radiation doses 
than humans, but usually die—if they are going to— 
within 30 days after x-ray exposures at this level. 

Following exposure, the mice were returned to their 
respective diets and observed for 30 days. Both before 
and after exposure, the mice were given water to drink 
at will, but only in the case of the two gel synthetic 
diets was the foodstuff itself combined with water. Sur¬ 
vival rates by diet were: Complex natural, 12 per cent; 
simple natural, 17 per cent; simple natural plus vita¬ 
mins, 23 per cent; simple natural plus minerals, 13 per 
cent; simple natural plus vitamins and minerals, 18 per 
cent; synthetic low fat, 37 per cent; synthetic high fat, 
31 per cent; synthetic plus yeast, 35 per cent; synthetic 
low fat in gel form, 12 per cent; synthetic high fat in 
gel form, 8 percent. 

“It may be concluded, therefore, that under condi¬ 
tions of the experiment, the composition of the diet 
may significantly alter the response of mice to x-irradia- 
tion,” the M.I.T. group said. “The reasons for the dif¬ 
ference in survival with various diets are not known 
. . . (but) the study suggests that it may be possible 
to design diets which will increase the resistance of or¬ 
ganisms exposed to sublethal radiations.” 
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Exploring the Rat’s Brain 

Recent studies in the M.I.T. Psychophysiological 
Laboratory suggest that the mammalian brain’s regen¬ 
erative capabilities have been underestimated hereto¬ 
fore. Its nerve cells are developed when the organism 
is in an embryonic stage. These cells have not been 
seen dividing, the way most other cells do, to form new 
ones later on. Hence, it has been widely assumed that 
once a nerve cell was destroyed it could not be re¬ 
placed. The work now under way, however, has raised 
doubt about this. 

“Are New Neurons Formed in the Brains of Adult 
Mammals?” was the title of a report in Science last 
March 30 on this work that Joseph Altman and Mrs. 
Altman are doing. In this research they have used thy¬ 
midine tagged with the radioactive isotope of hydro¬ 
gen, tritium. This isotope has enabled them to obtain 
some remarkable, fine-grain pictures which indicate 
that nerve cells may be formed within the injured 
brain of an adult rat. 

The rat’s brain contains about 10 times as many 
glial cells as nerve cells. These glial cells can prolifer¬ 
ate around small wounds, and this is the biological 
process that the Altmans set out to study. The cells 
need chromosomal DNA to proliferate and must have 
thymidine to produce it. 

After injuring a rat’s brain in the region through 
which nerve fibers carry information from the eyes to 
the visual centers, the Altmans have injected tiny 
amounts of radioactive thymidine and traced the use 
made of it. Much of it, they have found, quickly ap¬ 
pears in the nuclei of glial cells that appear around the 
wound and along nervous pathways which connect the 


injured part of the brain with other brain structures. 
The radioactive molecules can be seen as tiny black 
spots in the nuclei of such cells when sections of the 
brain are coated with photographic emulsion, exposed 
for a certain period, and then developed. 

The surprising discovery that the Altmans reported 
in Science is that some such black dots also have been 
found in a few nerve cells. This indicates that not only 
the glial cells but also the nerve cells have made use 
of the thymidine, and suggests that they, too, may be 
capable of producing DNA and dividing to form new 
cells. 

How useful such nerve cells might be to a rat, the 
Altmans cannot say. Nor can they specify the condi¬ 
tions required for the creation of new nerve cells. 
Their radioautographic technique, however, may be 
capable of revealing more information about what 
goes on in the tiny head of a rat. They now are sys¬ 
tematically administering larger doses of thymidine 
and other radiochemicals to normal as well as to in¬ 
jured rats’ brains. 

Technical Report Center 

The M.I.T. Library is one of 12 recently selected as a 
Regional Technical Report Center to make unclassified 
results of federally supported research and development 
more widely available. The Department of Defense, 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration, and 
the Atomic Energy Commission will provide copies of 
their reports to each of these 12 centers, as part of a 
program developed by the National Science Founda¬ 
tion and the Department of Commerce. The M.I.T. 
Library will serve five New England states. 



A STUDENT UNION BUILDING proposal prepared by 
Professor E. F. Catalano of the Department of Architecture 
is now being studied at M.I.T. It calls for a four-storv 
structure such as this, with commercial establishments on 
the first floor, social and dining rooms on the second, and 


headquarters for student organizations on the upper floors. 
The site is near the Du Pont Center where a commercial 
building was destroyed by fire last year. In addition to plans 
for such a structure, the Institute is considering a proposal 
to connect it to the main buildings by a tunnel. 
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Hams to Use Satellite 

Radio hams led by Raphael Soifer, ’63, are preparing 
to bounce signals off the Echo A-12 communications 
satellite that the United States expects to launch this 
summer or fall. It will be an orbiting 135-foot reflect¬ 
ing sphere if all goes well, and the National Aeronau¬ 
tics and Space Administration will provide the hams 
with advice, technical data, and tracking information. 

The Office for Satellite Co-ordination (OSSC), which 
Mr. Soifer heads, grew out of experiments that he and 
others conducted in 1960 and now has 83 members 
throughout the world. It is planning this year’s work 
with the help of the American Radio Relay League 
which was founded in 1914 by Hiram P. Maxim, ’86. 
Some of its members have bounced radio signals off 
the ionized trails of Explorer VII and Sputnik III. 

Mr. Soifer says the hams hope “to get a good re¬ 
sponse so that we can integrate Echo A-12 into our 
day-to-day operation and extend our reliable commu¬ 
nication range.” The range of tropospheric scatter com¬ 
munication now used by hams operating in the VHF 
region is about 500 miles, and possibly can be doubled 
by use of the satellite. 

Grants for Graduate Work 

Under a new aid-to-education program, the Eastman 
Kodak Company announced grants of nearly $250,000 
this spring to 22 college and university graduate de¬ 
partments. They are intended, said Kodak’s President 
William S. Vaughn, “to assist in the continuing search 
for scientific knowledge.” Three such grants totaling 
$37,500 were to M.I.T. for work in chemistry, chemi¬ 
cal engineering, and physics. 



CHEMICAL ENGINEERS are studying biological fluids 
now with an Instrumentation Laboratory device for measur¬ 
ing very small torques. Professor Charles S. Draper, ’26 
(left), presented it to Professor Edwin R. Gilliland, ’33. 

Alumni in High Places 

Top executives of the nation’s 100 largest nonfinan- 
cial corporations, as listed last year by the First Na¬ 
tional City Bank, included alumni of 90 different insti¬ 
tutions, according to the Council for Financial Aid to 
Education. Harvard led the list of these institutions and 
M.I.T. was second. Nineteen of the corporation execu¬ 
tives had studied at Harvard and 10 at M.I.T. 



FOR MARRIED STUDENTS, M.I.T. has begun construc¬ 
tion of the buildings shown above. The first high building 
will have one-bedroom and efficiency apartments, and the 
low buildings will have two-bedroom apartments, each of 
which will have a balcony, for couples with children. In 


addition to the customary facilities of an apartment house, 
there will be parking spaces, a baby carriage storage area, 
a variety store, and possibly a “well baby clinic” to help 
young mothers. The first units are scheduled to be ready for 
occupancy in the fall of 1963. 
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Parking 

Problems 

Solved 


T he compact vehicle trend and 
parking problems brought three 
unicycles into regular use at M.I.T. 
this spring—and so many students 
began striving to develop the human 
responses necessary to stay upright 
on one wheel that simply walking 
down a corridor became perilous at 
times. 

Around and inside East Campus, 
Elroy Miller, ’65 (front view), from 
Coquille, Ore., has become so famil¬ 
iar a figure on one wheel that no one 
glances twice at him—unless he hap¬ 
pens to have a hitchhiker riding on 
his shoulders. 

Another outstanding unicyclist is 
William Frazier, ’62 (rear view), 
from Independence, Kansas, who 
commutes between his fraternity 
house across the Harvard Bridge and 
his classes daily. The unicycle he 
uses belongs to Thomas B. Sheridan, 
’59, Assistant Professor of Mechani¬ 
cal Engineering, and is rarely idle. 
Practicing on it in the corridors be¬ 
tween classes, however, is now for¬ 
bidden. 

A third enthusiast for unicycling 
and owner of one is Michael Burton, 
’64, of Altadena, Calif. 
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The Protest from the Particles 


The new Science Teaching Center at M.l.T. plans to make their 
secrets common knowledge—and they’ll frustrate it if they can 


by Paul Steranka 



TECHNICAL WRITERS often are advised to think themselves into their 
readers’ shoes. Paul Steranka, ’60, thought himself into his subjects’ shoes. 
Now working in the M.l.T. Instrumentation Laboratory, he contributed the 
article “A Day Beneath the Reactor” to the April, 1961, issue of The Review. 


T he convention will come to or¬ 
der! The convention will come 
to order!” the chairman shouts, rap¬ 
ping his gavel. Some delegates are 
caucusing on the floor, many are 
still scrambling for seats, and others 
are waiting patiently. 

In the front rows of the hall are 
the molecule delegates, veterans of 
many conventions, noted for their 
centuries of opposition to human in¬ 
trusion. Everyone instantly recog¬ 
nizes arthritic, jovial Water Mole¬ 
cule, known to his many friends as 
“good old H-TWO-O.” Behind them 
are the atom delegates, with Hydro¬ 
gen at the left and Uranium at the 
far right, and some of the isotopes 
are sounding off as usual. 

But the turmoil is even greater in 
the rear among the basic particle del¬ 
egations. The Neutrons are still ar¬ 
bitrating a dispute between the Elec¬ 
trons and Protons over the seating 
arrangements. The Anti-Xi-minus 
particle is weeping on the shoulders 
of older delegates about his recent 
exposure. The Neutrinos, cloaked 
in black costumes, are racing every¬ 
where. Overhead the restless Pho¬ 
ton delegates are hovering, listening 
to their leader, Red Light. 

“I have received numerous peti¬ 
tions from you for this special con¬ 
vention,” the chairman begins. “The 
most urgent pleas have come from 
our delegates in the rear, and I shall 
recognize them first. I sincerely 


hope that the elder statesmen present 
will supply the paternal guidance 
and wisdom we will need. As you 
know, this is a secret meeting. No 
scientists or reporters are present, 
and you may speak freely. 

“I see the neutron delegation is 
signaling. I recognize their leader, 
Thermal Neutron, I believe. Am I 
correct?” 

“Yes, sir,” a loud, shrill voice 
rings out and a group of Light dele¬ 
gates gather to spotlight the speaker. 
“I have the honor of representing 
my fellow particles in proclaiming a 
source of disturbance to us. Our 
presence and motion are no longer 
secrets! 

“It was especially distressing to 
us neutrons when our existence was 
revealed despite our neutrality. But 
we are not the only victims of human 
curiosity. They exposed the velocity 
of the photons long ago, and more 
recently have disclosed even their 
particle nature. Electrons have suf¬ 
fered similarly—men now know the 
relativistic nature of their existence. 

“At first, of course, few under¬ 
stood relativity and even fewer the 
principles. But since then the num¬ 
ber of humans understanding the 
concept has risen alarmingly—and 


now a group of humans at M.I.T.’s 
Science Teaching Center are work¬ 
ing together to disperse our secrets 
more widely and more thoroughly. 
Let me be specific: 

“Their Professor David H. Frisch 
and a Visiting Professor from the 
University of South Carolina, An¬ 
thony P. French, have devised a 
laboratory experiment for students 
to show relativistic effects. They use 
a beta ray source which emits a spec¬ 
trum of relativistic electrons. By 
forcing the electrons to pass through 
a magnetic field, those of a specified 
momentum are selected from the 
spectrum and forced to travel along 
a particular curved path. By varying 
the strength of the magnetic field, 
they can obtain electrons with the 
momentum they desire. Then these 
selected electrons are forced to 
travel in a straight line by properly 
adjusted electric and magnetic 
fields. In this way, the velocity of 
the selected electrons is determined. 
Comparison of the momentum and 
velocity shows conclusively that rel¬ 
ativistic theory describes the actual 
behavior of the electrons and that 
Newtonian theory is adequate only 
when the speeds are low. These fel¬ 
lows have made it so simple that 
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tudents cannot help but be con¬ 
vinced that relativity is real. 

“If this sort of thing continues, 
our secrets will become common 
knowledge. On behalf of my col¬ 
leagues, and the electrons espe¬ 
cially, I protest! 

“Let me illustrate further. Con¬ 
sider what Professor William Ber- 
tozzi of the Linear Accelerator 
Laboratory has done. Experiments 
conducted with the accelerator have 
been put on film. They show more 
relativistic effects. In these experi¬ 
ments, more and more energy is put 
into electrons. The electron velocity 
is measured by time-of-flight meth¬ 
ods and the energy input to the 
electrons is measured by the amount 
of heat dissipated. Despite being 
given greater and greater energy, 
the electrons refuse to exceed the 
speed of light. Viewers of this film 
cannot help but believe the theory 
of relativity! Is there no way to put 
a stop to this?’’ 

The chairman points to the rear 
of the hall. “I recognize the spokes¬ 
man for the electrons.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am 
just a simple, ordinary electron, but 
I would like to add another report 
to those which Thermal Neutron has 
given this gathering. He mentioned 
our concern over revelation of our 
relativistic characteristics. The prob¬ 
lem is even deeper. Let me cite an 
example: 

“A film soon will be released 
showing decisive evidence of our 
reality and motion. Professor John 
G. King, who directs this Science 
Teaching Center’s experimental pro¬ 
gram, shoots electrons from a cath¬ 
ode-ray gun into a tube and fo¬ 
cuses them on a small vane attached 
to a torsion balance. Regular, inter¬ 
mittent bursts of this electron beam 
build up the amplitude of oscillation 
of the vane until students can see it 
and measure it. From the parame¬ 
ters of the torsion balance, students 
can show that the forces necessary 
to produce the oscillation of the 
vane agree with those attributable 
to impinging electrons. Can you 
argue with such proof? I simply 
wished to add this example. Thank 
you.” 

“Mr. Chairman! Mr. Chairman!” 
a voice rings out from the large 
atom ensemble. 

“I recognize the spokesman from 
the Tin delegation,” acknowledges 
the chairman. 
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“Mr. Chairman, I sympathize 
wholeheartedly with the basic par¬ 
ticle spokesmen. The Tin atoms 
have been subjected to similar har¬ 
assment. Our preferred arrangement 
in crystals has long been divulged 
and we have become accustomed to 
it. But now we feel we are being 
unduly humiliated. Alan N. Holden, 
who is a visiting professor at M.I.T. 
from Bell Laboratories, and Profes¬ 
sor John F. Cochran have devised a 
simple technique with which fresh¬ 
men are growing crystals. Some of 
their single tin crystals are two feet 
long! 

“The Bismuth delegation is like¬ 
wise concerned, because these fel¬ 
lows have grown two-foot single 
crystals of them also—and hope to 
have freshmen doing the same. 
Where will all this lead?” 

The Voice of Experience 

“Mr. Chairman, may I speak?” a 
deep, firm voice up front speaks out. 

“I recognize the distinguished 
Oxygen molecule,” says the chair¬ 
man, “and I would advise all of you 
to pay close attention.” 

“I have been a delegate to these 
conventions for a long time,” Oxy¬ 
gen reminisces. “I have witnessed 
the revelation of most of the secrets 
of the multitude gathered here. I 
can even recall when I was once in¬ 
dignant over the discoveries con¬ 
cerning myself. Time erases all pain 
and I can honestly say no pain re¬ 
mains in me. I am as common as 
. . . Well, I am just plain common. 
Oxygen has been analyzed, synthe¬ 
sized, destroyed, produced, and yet, 
oxygen molecules are still among 
you. 

“I have listened carefully to the 
words passing over my head at this 
convention. I can recall similar 
lamentations on innumerable other 
occasions; only the details have 
changed. It is humiliating to be un¬ 
derstood by humans, and their dis¬ 
coveries are blows to our pride, but 
we particles can withstand such 
blows. We have endured them with¬ 
out flinching in the past, and this is 
no time for cowardice. 

“The reports we have heard to¬ 
day, however, have raised a dis¬ 
turbing thought in my mind, and I 
cannot help but recall the words of 
that great particle Hydrogen who 
warned us long ago that eternal 
vigilance is the price of privacy. We 
have adapted ourselves successfully 


to being understood by a few hu¬ 
mans, speaking to each other about 
us in terms which only they under¬ 
stand, but can we endure being un¬ 
derstood by every Tom, Dick, and 
Harry who gets into college? 

“Science teaching, as everyone 
here knows, has followed the same 
lines for several decades; the stu¬ 
dents have been required to learn 
classical physics first, thus delaying 
their introduction to modern phys¬ 
ics. This has given us plenty of time 
in which to take evasive action. 
Now, at this Science Teaching Cen¬ 
ter, they are planning to take stu¬ 
dents up to the boundaries of mod¬ 
ern physics as quickly as possible, 
and this is a threat to our privacy 
such as we have not met heretofore. 

“Consider, for instance, the take- 
home kits that this teaching center 
has developed. Students are taking 
away from their classrooms, back to 
their rooms, experimental kits: an 
optics kit and a resonance kit, to 
date. Consider the effect these kits 
will have on students who are free 
to experiment at their leisure. These 
are not just toys. The laws of optics 
and resonance are at the very heart 
of our private lives. Letting students 
study them in this new way can 
have serious repercussions. 

“Now suppose other branches of 
science, chemistry, geology, biology, 
and so on, join this endeavor. Con¬ 
sider the implications of spreading 
present-day knowledge of many 
sciences far beyond the walls of 
laboratories. This has occurred to 
the Center’s Director, Professor 
Francis L. Friedman, and his asso¬ 
ciate, Professor Nathaniel H. Frank. 
This is what some of the personnel 
of this center are dreaming of insti¬ 
gating. They have the support of 
M.I.T. and the National Science 
Foundation. 

“I honestly cannot foresee what 
will happen when the number of 
engineers and administrators who 
understand us has risen. Some day, 
possibly even the artists and poets 
will stop letting us go our way while 
they go theirs. What will we do then? 

“Human control over our actions, 
to date, has not really bothered us. 
We have enough modes of exist¬ 
ence, and there are so many of us, 
that we are still free to do pretty 
much as we please. But suppose the 
masses as well as the elite of human 
society begin to understand us? 
There might be such an accelera- 
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Alumni Will See 
Relativity Proven 

On June 11, this year’s Alumni Day at M.I.T., 
visitors will see both 

1) the largest construction program under¬ 
taken at the Institute since 1916, and 

2) experiments such as Mr. Steranka cites in 
his article, “The Protest from the Particles.” 

They will see demonstrations of work in high¬ 
speed photography, the life sciences, and aero¬ 
nautics and astronautics. They will participate 
in a demonstration of light interference phenom¬ 
ena, perform an experiment proving relativity, 
and have a chance to use one of the new elec¬ 
tronics kits with which students are working. 

The customary Alumni Day luncheon will be 
held in the Great Court, there will be a social 
hour on Briggs Field, and the Alumni will then 
dine with classmates in the Rockwell Cage. 


tion of what they call progress that a 
question will arise as to who is the 
master.” 

Oxygen’s words stun the assem¬ 
blage, and even the chairman medi¬ 
tates a few minutes before rising. 

“You have raised some very so¬ 
bering points, Oxygen,” he begins, 
“but are we not overlooking basic 
principles? We are governed by fun¬ 
damental laws. Have humans ig¬ 
nored them? Can you honestly say 
that our government has been jeop¬ 
ardized? I know that our laws still 
stand, and that any request from 
humans that is in accordance with 
them is reasonable.” 

Even Time Will Be Exposed 

There is a sudden stirring in the 
rear of the hall. Heads turn, feet 
shuffle, and there is a hush as an 
unexpected delegation, enters. 

“Mr. Chairman,” its leader says, 
“we are known as the Cosmic Rays.” 

“Enter the visitors’ gallery to my 
left,” the chairman replies, “and 
state your case.” 

“We, too, wish to protest what is 
going on in the Science Teaching 
Center at M.I.T.,” the Cosmic Ray’s 
leader bellows. “Our existence has 
been shrouded in mystery except in 
some isolated cases. But now that 
fellow Dave Frisch and a Visiting 
Professor from Illinois named James 
H. Smith are conducting an experi¬ 


ment to illustrate the relativity of 
the passage of time! And they are 
using us as the means! 

“How many people now know 
we are streaming by them in large 
numbers every day? How many 
know that if they would only look 
at us they would see that our time 
system is operating slower than 
theirs? 

“Now hear this: these M.I.T. fel¬ 
lows have assembled 13 tons of iron 
in a laboratory just to pick certain 
ones of us out, and they plan to cart 
13 tons of iron to the top of Mt. 
Washington for the same purpose. 
They’ll count the fraction of us de¬ 
caying with their scintillation coun¬ 
ters on Mt. Washington, 6,000 feet 
above sea level, and in their labora¬ 
tory at M.I.T., and find the two re¬ 
sults differ. This difference is attrib¬ 
utable to the number of us who de¬ 
cay as we rush through 6,000 feet 
of air down to sea level. 

“Knowing our half life, they can 
calculate the time period necessary 
to produce this difference. However, 
since we decay in our time system, 
this will be the time as measured in 
our moving frame of reference. 
Knowing that our velocities are close 
to those of the photons overhead, 
they can calculate the time interval 
it takes us to travel 6,000 feet. 
That time interval will be the time 
as measured in man’s system. Since 


the two time calculations will differ 
by a factor of about four, they will 
have evidence that our system of 
time and their system of time are 
different. 

“This has been done before—by 
Professor Bruno Rossi, in fact. But 
these fellows are setting up an ex¬ 
periment to be put in a movie. The 
facts will be widely shown. Can’t 
something be done to prevent this 
widespread exposure of our time 
system?” 

Delegates begin to demonstrate 
wildly, and the chairman bellows: 
“Will the sergeants-at-arms clear 
the aisles? Clear the aisles, please!” 

“It’s the Neutrinos,” a Hyperon 
booms from the rear. “They want to 
be heard.” 

“Enough of this futile talk,” says 
a penetrating voice. “Are we parti¬ 
cles or are we waves? The time has 
come for action. There will be a 
meeting of men who support and 
encourage M.I.T. and its Faculty in 
June. Every year they have what 
they call an Alumni Day, and those 
fellows in the Science Teaching 
Center are scheduled to reveal their 
plans then. Here’s what we can do. 
If we . . 

(All the particles began to talk at 
once at this point, raising the noise 
level so high that it has been impos¬ 
sible thus far to decipher the rest of 
this dispatch.) 
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Models Aid Tomorrow’s Builders 


by Robert J. Hansen, ’48, and William A. Litle, ’57 


DR. HANSEN is professor of structural engineering 
and director of the Laboratory for Structural Models 


A lthough models have been used for many purposes 
in engineering and science, their application to the 
building design problem has been slow. Interest in the 
model approach as an aid in the design of buildings, 
and to a lesser extent, in other types of civil engineer¬ 
ing structures, has recently risen sharply at M.I.T. 

The Perini Memorial Foundation, Inc., of Framing¬ 
ham, Mass., has granted $250,000 to the M.I.T. Second 
Century Fund to establish the Laboratory for Struc¬ 
tural Models.* This laboratory, which will be jointly 
operated by the Departments of Architecture and Civil 
Engineering, will profoundly influence the teaching 
and research programs of both Departments. 

The Nature of These Models 

A building structure is an integration of basic structural 
forms, e.g., the cable, the beam, the truss, the column, 

♦Technology Review, January, 1962, page 11. 


that is the subject of this article. Mr. Litle is a teaching 
assistant in the M.I.T. Civil Engineering Department. 


the arch, the plate, and the shell. A designer confront¬ 
ing a particular enclosure or spanning problem has cer¬ 
tain materials and structural forms available. His task 
is to combine them in some aesthetically pleasing, func¬ 
tionally satisfactory, and structurally sound way at a 
reasonable cost. These materials and forms can be 
combined in a myriad of ways in any particular prob¬ 
lem. To evaluate a proposed solution, however, the de¬ 
signer must ask himself whether the structure will have 
sufficient strength and, quite separately, sufficient stiff¬ 
ness, to meet environmental conditions to which it will 
be subjected. To answer these questions he needs some 
means of predicting the proposed structure’s response 
when it is subjected to wind, snowload, temperature 
changes, dead load, live load, etc. 

There are three basic methods of evaluating struc¬ 
tural response: analytic, experimental, and a combina¬ 
tion of these two. The advantages and disadvantages of 
each method depend on the problem. It is the design- 



This table is used to secure a desired three-dimensional model shell. There is a layer of sand between two rubber 

shape on which a mold can be cast for the preparation of a membranes which can be stiffened by removing air from it. 
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Sew laboratory’s new techniques help designers, 
researchers, and students in two M.I.T. schools. 


;r’s responsibility to understand these methods because, 
if he does not, his creation may be compromised need¬ 
lessly. 

Analytic techniques generally are based on the the¬ 
ory of elasticity. An assumption of linear proportional¬ 
ly between stress and strain is inherent in this theory, 
ilthough our understanding of behavior beyond the 
elastic range up to and including failure has been im¬ 
proved recently. While extremely useful, analytic treat- 
nents have serious limitations with regard to plates and 
shells, and in structures in which basic forms are com¬ 
bined in complex ways. Often these more complicated 
structures have high aesthetic or functional values. 

Principles of similitude (or dimensional analysis) are 
a basis of all experimental design. By adhering to them, 
one can study a reduced scale model even though the 
material in it may be different from that used in the 
prototype structure. The principles of similitude are 
really relations between dimensional units, and an ex- 



This model was used to study the design of the groined- 
vault, thin-shell roof of the Providence, R. I., Post Office. 



The shell thickness and the size and location of the ribs to were arrived at with the help of 1/80 scale models pressed 

preclude buckling in the roof of this impressive structure from polyvinyl chloride in M.I.T.’s models laboratory. 
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This is a plexiglas model of a reinforced concrete beam- 200. Cans hanging below four sets of bars contain stainless 

floor system being studied for a major building. Scale is 1 to steel punchings and simulate column loads on the beams. 
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perimenter may freely choose from parameters (e.g., 
scale or material) for his model. After a certain number 
of free choices have been made, however, the other 
parameters (e.g., temperature or time relations between 
model and prototype) are fixed by laws of similitude. 

The latitude which these laws allow makes models 
useful means of determining (1) gross internal forces 
(moment, shear, and thrust) at particular cross sec¬ 
tions; (2) the stress distribution over a cross section; (3) 
deformation patterns and modes of failure; (4) buckling 
loads, and (5) vibration characteristics. 

The disadvantages of the model technique are quite 
different from those of the analytical method. Whereas 
an engineer using analytic techniques may find that as¬ 
sumptions which have little or no justification are neces¬ 
sary to apply theory to the analysis of a certain struc¬ 
ture, he may find modeling techniques too costly and 
time consuming even though reliable information can be 
obtained by employing them. 


Modeling Techniques 

There are now several significant model laboratories, 
notably the National Civil Engineering Laboratory in 
Lisbon, the Laboratorio Central de Ensayos de Mate- 
riales de Construccion of Madrid, the Istituto Sperimen- 
tale Modelli E Strutture of Bergamo, Italy, the Cement 
and Concrete Association Laboratory in Slough, England, 
and the Portland Cement Association Laboratory in Sko¬ 
kie, Ill. All of these laboratories have undertaken stud¬ 
ies of building structures, but the emphasis in their work 
Samuel Lee, ’62, studied deflections in this hyperbolic-parab- generally has been on other types of structures, 
oloid shell. Weights are on strings through whiffle trees. (Continued on page 48) 


















Our New Kind of Evolution 


“Thinking machines’’ differ from our brains, 
but are becoming like them in some respects 
and may determine the future of our species 


by John Pfeiffer 

ost scientists professionally concerned with 
[ nerve-cell and electronic circuitry would agree 
with a statement made by a man who has thought deep¬ 
ly about both kinds, Warren S. McCulloch of M.I.T’s 
Research Laboratory of Electronics: “The brain is like 
a computing machine, but there is no computing ma¬ 
chine like the brain.” 

Perhaps the most significant difference is that the 
electronic computer is not creative in any basic sense. 
It does not perform the original thinking which keeps it 
busy. It does not conceive the models it analyzes or the 
nature of the patterns it seeks and finds. It must be fed 
ready-made problems and ready-made purposes. 

What computers may do in times to come is some¬ 
thing else again. 

The brain was not constructed according to engineer¬ 
ing principles. It is a strange combination of ancient 
and recent structures, something like a house built on a 
prehistoric foundation—with Gothic rooms on the first 
floor, a colonial-type second floor, and a roof which is 
partly thatched and partly a mixture of Victorian and 
modern styles. From the lowest to the highest levels, 
from brainstem to cortex, nature has retained many 
structures evolved in primitive creatures and laid down 
one above the other. Computer engineers do not retain 
old circuitry; they can start from scratch. 

Engineers would like to match the brain in at least 
one respect—and their efforts are just beginning to pay 
off. Present-day calculating machines compare with 
brains as dinosaurs to mice; future models will be far 
more compact. Enormous strides are being made in 
methods of cramming more and more hardware into 
less and less space. 

The New Memories 

The memory units in most modern computers, wafer- 
thin magnetic cores about a twentieth of an inch in di¬ 
ameter, are so small that you could pack nearly a quar¬ 
ter of a million of them inside a single tube. But 
magnetic cores have already been surpassed. The new¬ 
est machines have even more compact storage devices. 

These superminiature elements are manufactured by 
placing sheets of glass in the upper part of a vacuum 
chamber, where iron-nickel and other magnetic alloys 
are turned to vapor at high temperatures. The fumes 
rise through a “mask,” a metal strip with small round 
holes punched in it, and deposit themselves on the sur¬ 
face of the glass sheet in a kind of polka-dot formation. 
The process, which was originally developed to cover 
telescope mirrors with even aluminum coatings, is 
something like spurting paint through a sieve with a 


JOHN PFEIFFER has long been one of America’s 
best-known popularizers of science and won the West- 
inghouse Prize for his work last year. This article was 
drawn from his new book, The Thinking Machine 
(J. B. Lippincott, $5.95), which in turn was based on 
a CBS News television program produced in connection 
with the observance of M.I.T.’s Centennial 

spray gun. You end up with a sheet of regularly spaced, 
film-thin magnetic dots. 

The dots of a so-called “magnetic film” memory unit 
serve the same purpose as magnetic cores. They can 
store bits of information, binary l’s or 0’s depending 
on the direction of magnetization. But each film dot 
may be only a fiftieth of an inch in diameter and four- 
millionths of an inch thick, which means it is about 
10,000 times smaller than a core. This is comparable to 
compressing an office file cabinet down to the size of a 
pillbox. Investigators at M.I.T., Remington Rand, and 
other places have contributed actively to the develop¬ 
ment of the new magnetic-film techniques. 

Looking further ahead, the ultimate size of storage 
devices seems to be limited only by the sizes of mole¬ 
cules themselves. Individual memory elements may be 
expected to shrink to microscopic and then to sub- 
microscopic and ultramicroscopic dimensions. Com¬ 
puter experts will be consulting more and more fre¬ 
quently with biologists and physical chemists, taking 
hints from the design of genetic mechanisms in the nu¬ 
cleus of the cell. It requires no particular gift of fore¬ 
sight to predict synthetic DNA-type molecules—syn¬ 
thetic memory traces for synthetic brains—which carry 
hundreds of bits of information for every millionth of 
an inch of their lengths. 

Crystal “Cooking” 

The very notion of individual parts may have to be 
modified. Engineers are already thinking in terms of 
molecular regions, regions within the volume of a single 
crystal which serve special electronic functions. 

Crystal-making, in the words of one investigator, 
“has become a highly developed art, like French cook¬ 
ing.” The main ingredient may be a pure metal to 
which you add carefully measured dashes of other 
chemical elements. The result is a crystalline block 
through which electricity may flow. The block is not of 
uniform composition throughout, but contains different 
sites so arranged that current passes from one to an¬ 
other along a specified course—a complete circuit built 
into a jewel. Such crystals can do the work of and re¬ 
place many conventional components. Using them for 
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computers and other electronic devices is like building 
a home out of a few prefabricated units instead of thou¬ 
sands of individual parts. 

Another coming feature is a thin-film circuit de¬ 
signed to operate at extremely low temperatures. Under 
ordinary conditions you need voltage supplied by a bat¬ 
tery or generator to keep current flowing. But at tem¬ 
peratures down around absolute zero metals acquire an 
amazing property. They become “superconductive,” 
i.e., their resistance to the flow of current vanishes. 
Once a current is set up in a metal ring it will move in 
merry-go-round circles indefinitely, without any source 
of voltage to drive it. This is roughly equivalent to mak¬ 
ing a car with frictionless wheels, a motorless car, 
which after an initial push, rolls along on its own for¬ 
ever or until you apply the brakes. 

When Inches Count 

As tactics and strategies become increasingly complex, 
computers must also become more complex. They are 
called on to handle more difficult problems, which 
means more elaborate circuitry and more parts. For 
example, take mobile “intelligence” or deciphering de¬ 
vices for use in combat areas. You want them to solve 
intricate ciphers without adding to their weight, so there 
is a constant race between the men who conceive new 
ciphers and the men who make electronic components. 
Another advantage is that small parts often tend to be 
more reliable. 

Speed is also a significant factor. The direction of the 
magnetic field in a thin-film dot can be reversed faster 
than the field in a core, so you can extract or store in¬ 
formation faster. Furthermore, you can save time be¬ 
cause smaller parts can be put closer together. If two 
parts are separated by one foot, an electrical signal 
moving at the speed of light takes about a billionth of 
a second to negotiate the distance between them. Now 
it may not seem like much of an improvement to de¬ 
crease that time by decreasing the distance to, say, a 
hundredth of a foot. But when you take into account how 
many signals and how many different channels are in¬ 
volved, the difference can be significant. 

An analogous situation would be to make a road 
shorter between two neighboring towns. Eliminating a 
few curves might reduce the driving time by only a few 
minutes or so. But if you add up the time saved after 


Character Recognition Experts 

Oliver G. Selfridge, ’45, of M.I.T. Lincoln Labo¬ 
ratory, gave the keynote address at a recent sym¬ 
posium in Washington on Optical Character Rec¬ 
ognition, attended by more than 800 computer 
workers. Alumni participants in the meeting in¬ 
cluded Carl Barus, ’48, who presented a scheme 
for recognizing patterns from an unspecified class; 
John B. Chatten, ’50, who described an address 
reader being developed for the Post Office Depart¬ 
ment; Dwight M. B. Baumann, ’57, whose subject 
was area-weighting techniques; Wilbur H. High- 
leyman, 2d, ’57, who dealt with categorizers used 
in a pattern recognition system; and Lawrence G. 
Roberts, ’59, who reviewed developments in 
character and pattern recognition at M.I.T. 


thousands of round trips, the total may amount to many 
man-years—and similar savings are made by using 
tiny electronic circuits. 

Baseball Questions 

But small parts by themselves will not raise the “10 
level” of a computer. The big job still falls on those 
who tell it what to do, who prepare orders for it to fol¬ 
low. A machine’s capabilities, like a child’s, depend or 
the quality of its instructions—and the future is certain 
to see revolutionary developments in programming 

A group of Lincoln Laboratory investigators is work 
ing on a unique question-answering program. The 
study should be of interest to baseball fans, because : 
computer will have its memory filled with informatior 
about the locations, dates, and scores of all game; 
played during one American League season. It will an 
swer thousands of questions like “How many times die 
the Red Sox lose by a run two days after the Yankees 
beat the Indians by a run?” 

The program will also enable the machine to responc 
to “noisy” questions whose meanings are not clear 
Confronted with such vagaries, the computer will ask a 
question of its own: “What do you mean?” It will con 
tinue asking until you prepare a reworded and unam¬ 
biguous question. 

Working with such a computer would be something 
like playing tennis with a player worthy of your mettle; 
working with present-day computers is more like bat¬ 
ting a tennis ball against a wall. Your problems come 
back at you rapidly, but you learn little about improv¬ 
ing tactics and strategies and the finer points of the 
subtle game of problem-solving. Research is undei 
way at several laboratories to develop rapid, two-way 
communications about problems between men and 
machines. 

Recognizing Letters 

Two pattern-recognition projects at M.I.T.’s Lincoln 
Laboratory indicate the sort of improvements that may 
be possible. In one the computer is programmed to rec¬ 
ognize hand-printed letters of the alphabet by a compli¬ 
cated and detailed procedure. Every letter is examined 
for 28 characteristics—the number of horizontal lines, 
the number of vertical lines, the presence and locations 
of unenclosed spaces, and so on. Then different letters 
are compared for each one of the different characteris¬ 
tics and identified accordingly. This system works, but 
it works slowly. Furthermore, it recognizes only 10 let¬ 
ters, and it would require far more time and circuitry 
to identify the whole alphabet. 

The second project involves the same objective, but 
a different system. Imagine a device designed to recog¬ 
nize four and only four letters—say, A, O, X, and E. 
It has a reading unit consisting of a mosaic of 64 light- 
sensitive phototubes, and when the image of a letter 
registers on the mosaic, the affected phototubes respond 
by producing signals representing the patterns they 
“see.” The mosaic is divided into 16 four-tube blocks, 
each being wired to a separate information-analyzing 
unit which receives all the signals from its phototube 
block. That gives us an array of 16 analyzers handling 
data from different areas of the mosaic. 

There is one more step in the system. The analyzers 
in turn are wired to a second array made up of only 
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four special units. These units are the executive ele¬ 
ments. Provided with information from the other ele¬ 
ments of the device, they have the final say-so when it 
comes to identifying the observed letter. The wiring is 
arranged in such a way that if the combined signal pat¬ 
terns front the analyzers represent the letter X, only the 
X unit in the last array will fire. So when one of the 
four decision-making units emits a signal, it is in effect 
naming one of the four letters which the device is de¬ 
signed to recognize. 

The Lincoln Program 

This is a simplified version of a system which is ac¬ 
tually being tested on the TX-0 and TX-2 computers 
by Lawrence G. Roberts, ’59, of the M.I.T. Lincoln 
Laboratory. The program he prepared describes a mo¬ 
saic of about 1,300 instead of 64 phototubes, an array 
of 288 analyzers instead of 16, and a second array of 
44 instead of four executive units. In other words, he 
has programmed the machine to recognize as many as 
44 characters. Furthermore, he includes a reward fea¬ 
ture so that the machine receives a reinforcing or “en¬ 
couraging” signal every time it makes a correct iden¬ 
tification during its learning period. 

Brain investigators are particularly interested in 
Roberts’ project, because it represents a device re¬ 
sembling the brain in certain important respects. The 
image-registering mosaic, of course, is a kind of sense 
organ. The 1,300 phototubes in it may be regarded as 
electronic versions of the light-sensitive cells in the reti¬ 
na of the eye. The analyzing and executive units cor¬ 
respond to nerve cells, and the arrays in which they are 
arranged correspond to nerve-cell layers in that part of 
the cortex concerned with vision. 

Models of Humans 

The design of future machines will benefit from the 
findings of brain investigators, and the reverse also 
holds true. Brain investigators will consult with com¬ 
puter specialists to gain insight into the workings of the 
nervous system. The use of computers to simulate 
nerve-cell networks is just beginning, and if the ma¬ 
chines can run models of floods and stars and political 
systems, you can be sure that sooner or later they will 
deal with models of brains and human beings. They 
represent the most powerful tools yet developed for the 
study of human behavior. 

Computers will also find wide application in helping 
us to train our brains more effectively. They will serve 
as teaching aids, and it is only a matter of time before 
they will be at work in every large school. Even ignor¬ 
ing the fact that teacher shortages will become more 
critical, the situation is bad enough right now. For one 
thing, teachers can rarely provide the degree of indi¬ 
vidual attention which their pupils need. 

Some day much of the information will be imparted 
with the assistance of computers. Teaching machines 
already exist which present material to students, ask 
questions about the material, and check the answers. 
Moreover, some machines do not present the material 
in the same order to every student. The order depends 
on the answers of the individual student, and if he hap¬ 
pens to have difficulty grasping certain ideas, he will be 
confronted with additional information and questions 
from the machine. 


Working with a computer now is like batting a tennis ball 
against a wall. Will future machines be worthier opponents? 

Now think of a computer connected with 20 or 30 
such machines, each working with a different student. 
It can monitor the entire situation. It can receive in¬ 
formation about all the progress of all the students, 
analyze and compare records, and evaluate the effec¬ 
tiveness of different ways of presenting information. It 
can bring learning problems to the attention of the 
teacher, who will have time for individuals requiring 
special help. 

More Than a Revolution 

All this is part of a process that started at least two or 
three billion years ago when living things somehow 
arose out of sunlight, water, and dissolved minerals 
and crystals and gases. Ever since then animate matter 
has been organizing itself into more and more elabo¬ 
rate forms, among which man is the most complex. 

The rise of computers has been called a second in¬ 
dustrial revolution, but it is far more than that. It is the 
mark of human development, a sign that our kind of 
evolution is just beginning. We are uniquely designed 
to obtain and analyze information, and not only the 
ready-made information accessible to our natural sense 
organs and to the sense organs of other species. We go 
after new information, and all that we have discovered 
to date is nothing compared to what we shall discover. 

All our past explorations are merely practice for ex¬ 
plorations yet to come, like a baby crawling before it 
walks. Our skies will soon be filled with satellites: fly¬ 
ing telephone and television receiver-transmitters, flying 
telescopes, flying radar and radio astronomy stations, 
flying laboratories and launching platforms. Every de¬ 
vice will be recording enormous quantities of informa¬ 
tion to help us build extensive communication net¬ 
works for growing populations—and vehicles for ven¬ 
tures into interplanetary space. We need machines to 
help us make sense of this flood of new information. 

The evolution of all other living things has depended 
on changes in their bodies. But man could evolve in¬ 
definitely without any such changes, with the same brain 
he has now. Our kind of evolution depends on cultural 
changes, on what we learn, on the things we build. In 
a basic sense, human evolution is the evolution of ma¬ 
chines, and of these, computers are the most signifi¬ 
cant. Perhaps more than anything else, the design of 
artificial-intelligence systems will determine our future 
as a species. 
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Books 


THE LEGACY OF HIROSHIMA, by Edward Teller 
and Alan Brown; Doubleday ($4.95). Reviewed by 
Cyril S. Smith, ’26, Institute Professor at M.I.T. 

This is a very timely book, but it will hardly put an 
end to discussion of the topic with which it mainly deals 
—the nuclear policy of the U.S. 

The book is in four parts. Part 1 is a Tellerian history 
of the development of the A-bomb during World War II 
with particular emphasis on Los Alamos, followed by a 
chapter on the H-bomb program of the U.S. with the 
ill-fated 1949 decision of the General Advisory Com¬ 
mittee, bitterly opposed by Teller and eventually re¬ 
versed by a combination of technical and political fac¬ 
tors. Part 2, on the general impact of science on civiliza¬ 
tion, contains a section entitled “How to be an optimist 
in the nuclear age,” e.g., enjoy the fact bombs could be 
put to use in producing harbors and perhaps for pro¬ 
ducing piscatory mutations which would have higher 
food values and would co-operate in their catching. 
There is a chapter on nuclear power and the uses of 
radioisotopes and one on space—with the suggestion 
that a war for the freedom of space might be fought 
entirely with satellite and anti-satellite, an interesting 
and harmless way of using excess productivity and en¬ 
gineering imagination (at least until the space domi¬ 
nance of one side forces the other to terrestrial meas¬ 
ures); but Teller wisely concludes that the “kindling of 
young curiosities may well be the most important con¬ 
sequence of our adventure into space.” On education, 
Teller advocates a minimum of formal preparation and 
a maximum of special activities to allow each child to 
find his special interest and areas of excellence and 
develop them with unhampered enthusiasm. Teller ar¬ 
gues strongly for eventual world government, but it is 
hard to see how his immediate nuclear policy would 
promote the international understanding that is a neces¬ 
sary prelude to this. As subsidiary objectives, he pro¬ 
poses the adoption of the metric system and simplified 
spelling in the English-speaking world. Almost as a re¬ 
frain through the book goes argument against excessive 
secrecy, and an entire chapter is devoted to this. In 
all of these parts, one feels an intelligence, aliveness, 
and forward-looking imagination, coupled with a de¬ 
sire to use human capabilities to the full that makes 
one deplore that such abilities have been used predom¬ 
inantly for the narrow objective outlined in the first 
chapters. 

There are few topics that currently evoke more emo¬ 
tion than the further development of weapons of mass 
destruction, and outbursts by “experts” on one side 
naturally provoke outbursts on the other, leaving the 
average citizen puzzled and uneasy. Teller’s main ar¬ 
gument is that we have more to fear from unprepared¬ 
ness than from nuclear war itself, and he scoffs at most 
of the points that have been advanced by those who 
want testing banned and the nuclear arms race stopped. 


He is right in trying to allay hysterical fear of fallout, 
and is literally correct in stating that we may never ex¬ 
actly know (i.e. measure over background) the bio¬ 
logical effect of fallout from a few tests. Fallout can 
hardly be as bad as has sometimes been claimed; some 
people would survive any war, and the number would 
increase in some proportion to the amount of effort 
spent on advance planning of shelters: it is also true 
that we could eventually reconstruct, if not in the three 
years that Teller blithely implies. It may even be that 
an infinitesimal fraction of radiation-induced mutations 
are beneficial, but surely, in the present state of genet¬ 
ics and social organization, the following is about as 
immoral a statement as has ever been made by a sensi¬ 
tive human being: “Deploring the mutations that may 
be caused by fallout is something like adopting the poli¬ 
cies of the Daughters of the American Revolution, who 
approve a past revolution, but condemn future re¬ 
forms.” Teller makes no attempt to discuss the statisti¬ 
cal nature of fallout damage, with its rare, but none¬ 
theless individually catastrophic, effects, and he shows 
no awareness of the moral problems which must be 
faced squarely in our decision to risk (indeed, guar¬ 
antee) damage to other people in order that we may 
gain a temporary advantage in “deterrent” power. It is 
the simplicity of Teller’s approach which is horrifying. 
It is tragic to see one of the most able and once most 
human of scientists, who obviously has a passionate 
concern for freedom and who sketches a marvelous 
future, advocate as the beginning of the road toward it 
an enhanced dependence on the technology of weap¬ 
ons. In attacking the Hiroshima-derived hysterical fear 
of nuclear weapons, he approaches a similarly illogi¬ 
cal fear of Communism. 

The book deserves to be widely read as it doubtless 
will be. As a glimpse of the future, it is truly inspiring, 
but it must be read critically for it provides a better 
example of a current problem of the role of scientists 
in public affairs than it does a guide to the solution of 
international tensions. 

THE RAILWAY REVOLUTION—GEORGE AND 
ROBERT STEPHENSON, by L.T.C. Rolt; St. Mar¬ 
tin’s Press ($6.50). Reviewed by John B. Babcock, 3d, 
’10, Professor of Railway Engineering, Emeritus, M.I.T. 

In this book, Mr. Rolt has traced the revolution in 
transportation in England within three decades (1830- 
1860) through the professional careers of two men, 
George and Robert Stephenson—father and son—who 
were in large measure responsible for it. Prior to 1825, 
there had been limited use of trackways (principally 
near the coal mines) with vehicles hauled by horses 
or occasionally by rope haulage from fixed engines. 
But with the advent of the steam locomotive, histori¬ 
cally dated by the success of George Stephenson’s 
“Rocket” in the famous Rainhill Locomotive Trials of 
1829, a complete transformation took place which re¬ 
sulted in a network of railways throughout the British 
Isles within the next 30 years. 

George Stephenson (1781-1848) lacked formal edu¬ 
cation, but he had an astonishing grasp of mechanical' 
principles and was able to apply James Watt’s discov¬ 
ery of steam power and Richard Trevithick’s develop- 

(Concluded on page 46)) 
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Ingenuity: A Quality of Victory 


There’s hope for the world if we encourage it; 
men under stress sometimes come up with ideas 

by Luis de Florez, ’ll 


T he ingenious man, the ingenious organization and 
the ingenious nation—other things being equal— 
have the best prospect for survival and success in the 
world today. 

Ingenuity is not easy to define. But we recognize it 
or its lack on every hand. It appears to be an extraor¬ 
dinary combination of imagination and nonconformity, 
which produces a way to attain an objective, usually 
despite inadequate means or adverse circumstances. 
Inventiveness, resourcefulness, and the ability to im¬ 
provise, to meet the unforeseen are characteristics of 
ingenuity. 



Photo by Joe Covello, Black Star 


Rear Adm. Luis de Florez USNR (Ret.), ’ll, truly needs 
no introduction to M.I.T.’s Alumni and friends. In the 
February, 1962, issue of Nation’s Business he discussed 
his experiences in one of that magazine’s series of ar¬ 
ticles on ‘‘Qualities of Victory.” This article was con¬ 
densed from Nation’s Business, copyright 1962. 


How can we come by this great quality of ingenuity? 
Is it inherited? Can it be developed? The answer is 
that some people are born with more natural ingenuity 
than others. Most of us can develop this characteristic 
to a greater or lesser degree through necessity. 

I have seen men under stress come up with ideas 
that would never have occurred to them under ordinary 
circumstances. Certainly necessity is a spur to ingenuity 
whether inherited or developed. It is not always possible 
to identify the ingredients of motivation, but certainly 
some motivation is needed to make us scheme, plan, 
and struggle to achieve our objective. 

Being primarily an engineer I find difficulty in de¬ 
scribing the mental workings that produce success 
through ingenuity for a lawyer, doctor, poet, politician, 
or business manager. But for what it may be worth, 
I can describe the working of my mind in arriving at a 
mechanical invention which I treasure, for, in its time, 
it saved many lives and much equipment. 

For many years I specialized in the design, construc¬ 
tion, and operation of refinery equipment, particularly 
in cracking units in which petroleum was treated at 
temperatures on the order of 1,000 degrees F. and 
under 600 to 800 pounds pressure per square inch. 

I had just put into operation a battery of such stills 
for the Gulf Refining Company in Port Arthur, Texas, 
when a new oil field was discovered in West Texas. 
The oil from this field was far more corrosive than 
anything previously processed, and we began to have 
trouble with what became known as “spotty corrosion.” 

This type of corrosion took place irregularly inside 
the piping. Some parts were virtually unaffected while 
others pitted dangerously. The danger lay in the inabil¬ 
ity to find all such weakened spots by inspection. This 
raised the growing specter of a major failure and con¬ 
sequent explosion. 

One night on one of many periodic visits to the plant, 
I had just spent several hours with the night shift and 
subsequently had gone to bed. Suddenly, I was awak¬ 
ened by a dull roar. Through my window I saw the 
dreaded glow of fire in the location of my battery. I 
stumbled into my clothes and rushed to the scene. 

When I arrived, I was told that a vapor line had let 
go, doubtless due to spotty corrosion, and hot vapors 
under high pressure had poured out, blanketing the 
battery. The stillmen, my friends, without thought for 
themselves, had rushed to the fireboxes to shut off the 
burners to avoid ignition instead of running away for 
their lives. It was of no avail. The vapor fired in the 
hot furnaces and the men had been burned at their 
posts. 
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To this day I remember the shock and pain at losing 
the men I had worked with for months and the surge 
of anger at our helplessness in solving this elusive cor¬ 
rosion problem that had caused the explosion. 

As I left the battery in the early light of dawn, I 
passed by a water pump which had been rigged to pro¬ 
tect other equipment and saw against the brightened 
sky a thin spray of water squirting through a pinhole 
flaw in a cast-iron fitting. At once the answer came to 
me and stopped me in my tracks. 

If I drilled a minute pinhole at regular intervals in 
our piping, part way through the wall of the pipes, any 
spot of corrosion which occurred nearby would eat 
through to such holes and a minor leak of vapors would 
occur and be noticed immediately. 

The still could then be shut down while the piping 
retained an adequate factor of safety. 

After that, all our piping was drilled. Other com¬ 
panies followed suit. This became known as “safety 
drilling” and spotty corrosion lost its terror. Nothing 
I’ve ever done has given me more satisfaction. My only 
regret was that I did not think of it sooner. On the 
other hand, I might never have thought of the solution 
to the problem had it not been for a great emotional 
shock and that flaw in the cast-iron fitting. 

Ingenuity tends to be associated primarily with sci¬ 
ence and technology. Certainly we have seen an ever 
increasing and dramatic progression of scientific mar¬ 
vels to harness nature’s energy and make for better 
living. Actually, it is a major ingredient of success in 
every human activity. 

We have today a priceless heritage bequeathed us 
by those who struggled ingeniously as well as labori¬ 
ously to conquer the wilderness and create our way of 
life. This heritage, great as it may be, is not indestruct¬ 
ible. 

The struggle for the mirage of security rather than 
adventure, for working fewer hours rather than making 
greater progress, the tendency to stifle private enter¬ 
prise and to penalize the successful are manifestations 
of corrosive forces threatening our future survival. 

An Experiment at M.I.T. 

We see a tendency in our scientific schools to cram 
students with facts, rather than to teach them how to 
solve problems by an ingenious application of knowl¬ 
edge. 

This situation has been induced by the tremendous 
growth of technology and the attempt to telescope more 
and more knowledge in a four- or five-year technical 
course. This is no easy problem to solve. Regardless of 
the difficulty, somehow students must be given the 
realization that the objective of a scientific course is 
not merely a diploma, but rather to acquire the ability 
to apply knowledge gained in a useful and original 
manner. 

With this in view, I began an experiment some years 
ago at my old school, M.I.T., setting up prizes for 
original design in the Mechanical Engineering Depart¬ 
ment. 

The instructors found this so useful in stimulating 
ingenious solutions to problems that I set up a regular 
yearly cash award for “the most ingenious student” in 
the Department. The winner was selected by a commit¬ 


tee on awards drawn from the Faculty which reviewed 
not only the student’s scholastic record but his extra¬ 
curricular activities as well. 

This stimulated the interest of the students in using 
their newly acquired knowledge in ingenious combina¬ 
tions, and the interest of the Faculty itself in uncovering 
talents in the students which were not apparent from 
routine classification. In any event, it has demonstrated 
the necessity for ingenuity as well as knowledge to those 
who would face the world as engineers. 

The Incentive of Patents 

The patent system was created to reward and stimu¬ 
late ingenuity and inventiveness. Classifying a novel 
idea as the inventor’s property which could be reserved 
for exclusive use or sold or leased for a royalty permits 
the idea to be used openly without fear of competition 
for 17 years and with due recourse to law if infringed. 

These rights and benefits have produced a powerful 
incentive for people to exercise their ingenuity and 
devote their efforts to finding new, improved ways to 
do things and new tools with which to do them. There 
is no doubt that the existence of the patent and patent 
rights has had a profound influence on the rapid indus¬ 
trial growth of our country and served to bring native 
ingenuity to the fore. 

In recent years, however, there has been a tendency 
on the part of the government to appropriate patent 
rights of individuals which will reduce and tend to kill 
the incentive they were originally designed to produce. 
History tells us that socialism, despite its well-meaning 
ideals, just doesn’t work in the competitive world in 
which man has evolved. Man’s natural tendency is to 
try to outdo his fellow man. If his efforts are not re¬ 
warded or are frustrated by rules, he will drift aim¬ 
lessly. 

For years, the National Inventors Council, of which 
I am a member, has sought with little success to have 
the U.S. government institute an adequate system of 
awards as an incentive to spur inventiveness and orig¬ 
inal work. 

These awards would be in addition to and not a 
substitute for patents, as some have proposed. It makes 
no sense for the government to take patent rights 
because it has no means to exploit them and they thus 
become valueless. 

Ingenuity has been more than a major factor in man’s 
evolution. It has been a key factor in his survival. The 
more enterprising members of the species that were 
man’s ancestors began to arm themselves with stones 
and clubs against the stronger wild beasts. Thus, they 
used their own initiative rather than waiting for natural 
evolution to provide them with physiological means of 
protection. 

In the world today we face a new and vital problem. 
Man has increased his physical power at a rate far 
greater than he has developed his wisdom to use it. 
The flint ax of the Stone Age has become a deadly 
thunderbolt with which man is capable of destroying 
himself and his world as well as his personal enemy. 

What then lies ahead? None of us can tell. Certainly 
one thing we can do to gain a better fate than eventual 
extinction is to keep on solving individual problems. 

There will always be a way if we have the ingenuity 
to uncover it and the wisdom to follow it. 
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A Computer’s Sketches 
On an Oscilloscope 



H ow electronic data-processing equipment can be 
used as a visual design tool has been demonstrated 
at M.I.T. this term by Efraim Arazi, ’63, a student of 
Associate Professor Robert O. Preusser. In addition 
to working on visual design projects, he has been em¬ 
ployed at the Smithsonian Astrophysical Observatory. 
There he has been concerned with transmitting pic¬ 
tures of the stars to earth from a telescope in a satellite. 

These pictures illustrate how he has produced un¬ 
usual designs with a computer’s help. They were made 
by feeding images from a TV camera to a computer. 


sometimes directly and sometimes after they had been 
recorded on magnetic tape, and controlling the compu¬ 
ter’s representation of the data on an oscilloscope in 
various ways. The large picture above is of intensity 
domains produced by light penetrating holes in a black 
plate such as is shown above it. The two pictures below 
are representations of the Andromeda galaxy as seen 
by the Harvard observatory’s 60-inch telescope. The 
one at the left was made by quantizing dimensional 
information identical with that used to produce the 
design at the right. 
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A radio receiver modified in an electrical engineering some of the visitors. Wave forms were shown on the oscillo- 

laboratory to show the signals at various stages fascinated scopes below the receiver, and explained by students. 

38 the technology review 


A sound wave generator in a freshman physics laboratory Parents heard All-Tech Sing finalists and spokesmen for the 

was one of the many pieces of apparatus shown to parents. Faculty at Walker Memorial and Burton House banquets. 


Folks From Home 


See What Goes On 


P arents' weekend brought 1400 visitors to M.I.T. in 
April from as far away as California. They heard talks 
by President Julius A. Stratton, ’23, and others; mar¬ 
veled at demonstrations by Professors Harold E. Edger- 
ton, ’27, E. Lee Gamble, ’30, and John Wulff; and 
trekked through laboratories with students as their 
guides. Music and diverting games were provided by 
computers. Many of the guests also visited dormitories, 
attended religious services in the chapel, and dropped in 
on the science fair then under way in the Rockwell Cage. 


The day’s planners included committeemen Michael Jablow, 
’62, Robert Blumberg, ’64, and Bardwell Salmon, ’62. 










This is 
NASA’s 
Project Apollo 



1. Command Module 

2 . Equipment Storage 

3 . Earth Storable 
Liquid Propellants 

4 . Abort and Lunar 
Takeoff Propulsion 

5 . Lunar Landing Module 

6. Hydrogen Tank 

7. Liquid Oxygen Tank 

8. Lunar Landing Propulsion 
B. Landing Gear 


The men of NASA are readying for a journey 
that will surely be one of the most significant 
achievements of this century—Project Apollo, 
the landing of men on the moon and their safe 
return to earth. It will happen before this decade 
is over. 

The project will proceed in three stages. Before 
the culminating voyages to the moon, three-man 
Apollo spacecraft will first orbit the earth for as 
long as two weeks. Next, spacecraft will head 
out toward the moon, circle it and return to earth. 

The end product of Project Apollo and NASA’s 
other space programs is not just placing a man 
on the moon, but the release of a flood of knowl¬ 
edge and benefits for mankind through research 
and development. We will chart the last unex¬ 
plored sea on the map—the great void of space; 
we will improve weather forecasting (where even 
a 10 per cent gain in accuracy would save the 
nation billions of dollars every year); we have 
already taken the first steps in establishing a 


global system of communications satellites; and 
we may expect new products and new techniques 
that will stimulate the entire industrial spectrum. 

Still, the advances in scientific knowledge hold 
the exciting promise of much greater returns, far 
beyond what earthbound man can possibly 
envision. 

SEND JUST ONE RESUME TO NASA 

. . . it will be reproduced and distributed to all 
appropriate NASA facilities for consideration. 
You can be sure to play an important role in 
America’s space achievements when you join 
NASA. Outstanding career opportunities are 
available in these locales: Washington, D. C. 
area; Mountain View and Edwards, Calif.; 
Hampton and Wallops Island, Va.; Cleveland, 
Ohio; Huntsville, Ala.; Cape Canaveral, Fla.; 
and Houston, Texas. 

Write to: Director , Professional Staffing , Dept. 
106, A’A»S’A Headquarters, Washington 25, D. C. 


AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER. POSITIONS ARE TILLED IN ACCORDANCE WITH AEROSPACE TECHNOLOGY ANNOUNCEMENT 252-B. 



NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE ADMINISTRATION 
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l/h to • • • 

PHYSICISTS 
MATHEMATICIANS 
AND ENGINEERS 


faom - M. I. T. 



i 


The Laboratory’s staff of over 1000 under the direction of 
Dr. C. Stark Draper is engaged in the conception and perfection 
of completely automatic control systems for the flight and 
guidance of missiles and space vehicles. Its achievements 
include the Navy Mark 14 Gunsight, the Air Force A-l Gunsight,' 
Hermetic Integrating Gyros (HIG), and the Ship Inertial 
Navigation System (SINS). The Laboratory developed basic 
theory, components and systems for the Air Force THOR and, 
later, the TITAN missile. Other accomplishments include the 
Navy's POLARIS Guidance System. 

Recently, the Instrumentation Laboratory was selected by 
NASA to develop the guidance navigation system for the moon 
space craft project, APOLLO. 

Research and Development opportunities exist in: 

m ANALYSIS OF SYSTEMS AND COMPONENTS 

• HIGH PERFORMANCE SERVOMECHANISMS 

• POWER SUPPLIES AND MAGNETIC AMPLIFIERS 

• DIGITAL AND ANALOG COMPUTERS 

• ELECTRO-MECHANICAL COMPONENTS 

• TRANSISTOR CIRCUITRY AND PULSE CIRCUITRY 

• RESEARCH, DESIGN AND EVALUATION OF 
GYROSCOPE INSTRUMENTS 

• COMPUTER PROGRAMMING AND SIMULATOR STUDIES 

• OPTICS, ASTRONAUTICS AND MANY OTHER AREAS 


CALL OR WRITE HOWARD F. MILLER, PERSONNEL OFFICER 


INSTRUMENTATION LABORATORY 

MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
SB AUBANY STREET Bldg.S • CAMBRIDGE 3S. MASS. 
UNIVERSITY 4-eSOO, EXT. 3 544 

• Graduate courses may be taken while earning full pay. 

"An equal opportunity employer" 


Individuals Noteworthy 

(Continued from page 10) 


New Posts 

Named in the news of promotions, 
elections, and appointments re¬ 
cently were: 

Philip M. Dinkins, ’18, as a Di¬ 
rector, Geigy Chemical Corpora¬ 
tion . . . Benjamin H. Bristol, ’19, 
Webster W. Frymoyer, ’21, Rex- 
ford A. Bristol, ’26, and Ralph 
Hayden, Jr., '33, respectively, as 
Board Chairman, Executive Vice- 
president, President, and Vice- 
president, The Foxboro Company 
. . . James O. Crawford, ’26, and 
William M. Davidson, ’26, respec¬ 
tively, as General Facilities Mana¬ 
ger and as Vice-president, Engineer¬ 
ing, Bell Telephone Company of 
Pennsylvania; 

Lawrence C. Hamlin, ’29, and 
Howard E. Schwiebert, ’40, respec¬ 
tively, as Executive Vice-president 
and a Director, and as Operations 
Scheduling Manager, Mobil Petro¬ 
leum Company Inc. . . . Frank 
H. Hankins, Jr., ’30, as Technical 
Services Manager, Lockheed Air¬ 
craft Service . . . Willem Holst, 
’32, as Vice-president, Esso Stand¬ 
ard Eastern, Inc. . . . John Law¬ 
rence, ’32, as Chairman and Chief 
Executive Officer, Dresser Indus¬ 
tries, Inc.: 

John T. Burwell, Jr., ’34, as Vice- 
president for Research, American 
Radiator and Standard Sanitary Cor¬ 
poration . . . Philip P. Johnston, ’35 
as Vice-president, Planning, AME- 
TEK, Inc. . . . William S. Brews¬ 
ter, ’39, as board member, Liberty 
Mutual Insurance Company . . . 
Frank E. Bothwell, ’40, as Chief 
Scientist, Center of Naval Analyses 
at Franklin Institute Laboratories; 

J. Herbert Hollomon, ’40, as 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
for Science and Technology . . . 
Neil Burgess, Jr., ’41, as Manager, 
Western Region, General Electric 
Defense Programs Operation . . . 
Joseph H. Myers, ’41, as a Director, 
Emil J. Paidar Company . . . 
Charles F. Peck, Jr., ’41, as Direc¬ 
tor of Research and Development, 
Ceco Steel Products Corporation 
. . . Joseph S. Quill, ’41, as Man¬ 
ager of Marketing, General Electric 
Receiving Tube Department; 

John C. Sluder, ’41, as a Direc¬ 
tor and Executive Committee mem- 
(Continued on page 42) 
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Was this the last word the last time you 
took a good look at your fire insurance? 


Like automobiles, fire insurance policies come in 
improved models. 

Once they were as simply put together as a Model T. 
They covered one peril — Are. But Manufacturers 
Mutual was not content to stop there. With its Asso¬ 
ciates, it has introduced a total of 19 insurance industry 
“firsts.” All provide new benefits to policyholders. 
Practically none involve extra cost — a record un¬ 
matched by any other insurance company or group. 

Also like automobile models, plant replacement costs 
change. How about the buildings, machinery, operating 



Manufacturers Mutual Fire Insurance Company 

1500 TURKS HEAD BLDG., PROVIDENCE 1, R. I. 

Over $81,000,000,000 Insurance in Force in the Factory Mutual Companies 


equipment you secured ten years ago? They might be 
replaced today at double their original cost — if you 
could raise the money! Another good reason for taking 
a good look at your insurance protection. Make it 
enough for today’s — not yesterday’s — prices. 

Expert help in evaluating your plant's fire insurance 
program is yours for the asking. Just write, wire, or 
phone the nearest Manufacturers Mutual District 
Office*. No obligation — except to yourself and your 
company’s future. 


’16 

PRESIDENT 

Norris G. Abbott, Jr. *21 
Andrew T. Johnson ’21 
Francis E. Slayter ’22 

Maurice W. Williams ’22 
Kenneth M. Warren ’35 
Charles W. Freeman ’40 
Roger M. Freeman, Jr. ’44 
Colin A. Roberts ’46 


The oldest, largest and the company with the lowest net cost of the seven Factory Mutual Companies 






Luxurious New Way to Enjoy City Living 


CHARLES RIVER PARK 


SPACIOUS TOWN HOUSES 


Incomparable in Boston I The excitement of the city, the comfort of 
your own home. Inside . . . living and storage room to spare, a de¬ 
luxe kitchen, individually-controlled air conditioning, privacy. 
Outside . . trees, shaded paths, secluded lawns, gardens. Your 
address .. . notable . . . near business and cultural centers, smart 
shops, schools, houses of worship. At your disposal . . . every con¬ 
venience from car rental to valet and maid service. 



Choose the arrangement you prefer — 

Duplex Town Houses, 3 bedrooms, 

2!4 baths.from $355 

Garden Town Houses, 3 bedrooms, 

2 baths.from $390 

Harbor or River View, 2-bedroom, 

2-bath apts.from $375 

Other 2-bedroom, 2-bath apartments.from $270 


Management and Leasing Under the Direction of 

INI DILI 

COMPANY, INC. 

Offices in Charles River Park • LA 3-6103 



H. H. Hawkins 
& Sons, Co. 

236 Washington Street 
Newton, Mass. 

Builders 


IN THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 



A Family Tradition of Hospitality in a Magni¬ 
ficent Setting, 1300 Ft. Above Sea Level. 

52 Rooms, Each With Private Bath and All 
Modern Appointments. 

Attractive Cottage Suites. 

Famous Food and Service. 

Complete Social Program Including Summer 
Playhouse. 

All Sports—Golf, Tennis, Fishing, Swimming, 
ShufPleboard & 18 Hole Putting Green. 

Championship Lawn Bowling Green. 

Perfect for Pre- and Post-Reunion House Par¬ 
ties, Graduation Trips and as Headquarters 
for Visiting Northern New England's Schools, 
Camps and Colleges. 

OPEN MAY TO NOVEMBER 

THE SPALDING FAMILY 

Located at the TOP of 
NEW ENGLAND'S 

Fabulous HERITAGE TRAIL 


Individuals Noteworthy 

(Continued from page 40) 

ber, The Nestle Company, Inc. 

. . . James K. Littwitz, ’42, as Ad¬ 
ministrative Assistant to the Mana¬ 
ger, paper manufacturing organiza¬ 
tion, Eastman Kodak Company 
. . . Lynwood O. Eikrem, ’48, as 
Manager of Product Development, 
David W. Mann Company; 

Philip R. Vance, ’50, and Alan J. 
Roberts, ’51, respectively, as head 
of Tactical Systems Department, 
and as head of Strategic Systems 
Department, MITRE Corporation 
. . . Floyd L. Wideman, Jr., ’50, 
as member of Management Board, 
Johnson & Johnson . . . Edward J. 
McCluskey, Jr., ’52, as Director, 
Princeton University’s Computer 
Center . . . George D. Prestwich, 
’52, as head of Systems Marketing 
Operation, General Electric . . . 
Richard T. Salter, ’53, as Head, 
Fluid Mechanics Section, TAPCO, 
division of Thompson Ramo Wool¬ 
dridge, Inc. . . . John C. Herther, 
’55, as President, New England 
Section, American Rocket Society 
. . . Francois C. Vigier, ’55, as 
Assistant Professor of Urban De¬ 
sign, Harvard University. 

Honors to Alumni 

Recipients of recent awards and 
similar distinctions have included: 

Otto E. Kirchner, Sr., ’24, the 
Laura Taber Barbour Air Safety 
Award . . . Samuel B. Pritchard, 
’31, the Department of Commerce 
Meritorious Service Award (Silver 
Medal) . . . Montgomery B. Ferar, 
’32, the Industrial Arts Gold Medal 
. . . Richard Muther, ’38, the Gil- 
breth Medal from the Society for 
the Advancement of Management; 

Richard P. Feynman, ’39 and 
Herbert Goldstein, ’43, the Atomic 
Energy Commission’s Ernest Or¬ 
lando Lawrence Memorial Award 
. . . Colonel Thomas J. Hayes, 3d, 
’39, the George W. Goethals Medal 
. . . Jere L. Sanborn, ’52, and 
Gregory Constantine, Jr., ’54, In¬ 
vention Awards from IBM . . . 
N. Edward Berg, ’55, and William 
M. Wolf, ’56, “Outstanding Young 
Men of the Year” awards by the 
Greater Boston Junior Chamber 
of Commerce . . . Lieutenant Colo¬ 
nel Francis W. Murray, ’60, the 
Air Weather Service Merewether 
Award. 

(Concluded on page 44) 
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Today's Swift 
Technological Pace 
Jjfects Jnsuranee 
Coverage Too! 


Fsmim 


YOUR Insurance Picture 
Can Change Overnight! 


Among our clients are leaders in Chemical 
and Paper Manufacturing, Transportation, 
Electronics, Nuclear Physics, Atomic Energy 
and many others. 

F & E knows from experience how 

quickly today’s accelerated pace changes 
manufacturing processes, and creates new 
insurance exposures with respect to the 
protection of company property, products, 
employees, and business operations. 

Keeping ahead of this constant change is 
a specialty at F & E. Whether up or down, 
we evaluate these changes in terms of flexible 
insurance programs which take into account 
these newly created situations and anticipate 
the future. 


Let us help you streamline your insurance 
to fit today’s fast changing requirements. You 
incur no obligation by a friendly, preliminary 
review with an F & E insurance specialist 
in your field. 



the Time 


jliirfield Si Ellis 

INSURANCE £> 

60 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON 


MONTREAL . NEW YORK . TORONTO 


R. H. DAVIS, 1931 


J. FAIRFIELD, 1931 


F. T. TOWLE, 1908 
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Music at M.l.T. 



Because of the many inquiries about the Centennial record 
album “Music at M.I.T.”, now out of print, the M.l.T. Choral 
Society wishes to inform the M.l.T. Community of additional 
recordings by them which are now available for purchase. 


Identifying 

Letter 


Title 


Price 
per Set 

Records (postage— 

per set $.50 extra) 


A "Fairy Queen"—Purcell 2 

B "B Minor Mass"—Bach with "Resurrec- 3 

tion"— Bikhtger and "Psalm 67"—Ives 

C "Saint Matthew Passion"—Bach 3 

D "Saint John Passion"—Bach 2 

E "Christmas Oratorio " (parts 2 to 5)— 2 

Bach with "Mass in C" (part 2)— 
Beethoven 

F "Theresa Mass"—Haydn 1 

G "Creation"—Haydn (Ready by April 1, 2 

1962) 


$5.00 

$ 8.00 

$ 8.00 

$6.00 

$5.00 

$3.00 

$ 6.00 


Veterans of two successful European tours, the M.l.T. Choral 
Society plans concerts this summer in London, Cambridge, 
Cologne, Paris, Berlin and Munich. Theirs is a repertoire of 
major choral works; American and European; contemporary, 
classical, romantic and baroque. 


Please send me the records circled below: 

A B C D E F G 

I enclose $ for records plus $.50 postage. 

Name . 

Street . 

City.Zone.State 

Please make checks payable to M.l.T. CHORAL SOCIETY and 
mail with above slip 

KRESGE AUDITORIUM, ATTN: MR. RAY PARKS, 
M.l.T., CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Individuals Noteworthy 

(Concluded from page 42) 


Dean Burchard to India 

In northern India, at Srinagar, this 
summer Dean John E. Burchard, 
’23, of the School of Humanities and 
Social Science, and a team from the 
School of Industrial Management, 
will participate in a joint program 
with the All India Management As¬ 
sociation. The program will offer 
seminars for Indian executives, and 
among those to lecture will be John 
M. Wynne, ’56, Professors Carroll 
L. Wilson, ’32, Thomas M. Hill, 
and Charles A. Myers. 

En route to and from India, Dean 
Burchard will lecture in Lebanon, 
Iran, and Pakistan. 

Alumni Officers’ Conference 

To plan the Fourth Alumni Offi¬ 
cers’ Conference at M.l.T. next 
September 7 and 8, the following 
have been appointed to serve on a 
committee headed by Edward O. 
Vetter, ’42: Jay Zeamer, Jr., ’40, 
David P. Flood, ’45, Frederick G. 
Lehmann, ’51, Douglas F. G. Ha¬ 
ven, ’52, and James H. Eacker, ’55. 

Educational Leader 

Carroll V. Newsom, former presi¬ 
dent of New York University, has 
been elected president of Educa¬ 
tional Services, Inc., in Watertown, 
Mass. This is the organization 
formed to continue the work of the 
Physical Science Study Committee 
at M.l.T. in modernizing secondary 
school instruction in physics. 



ROGERS B. FINCH, ’41, Chief of the 
Division of University Relations for 
the Peace Corps, addressed M.l.T. stu¬ 
dents this spring. Pictured with him is 
Daniel S. Spiers, Jr., ’63. 
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A BROAD SPECTRUM OF OPPORTUNITY 


MITRE works on the leading edge of a new technology the creation of large 
computer-based systems (such as SAGE, NORAD, and BMEWS) that enable the 
military to detect attack and retaliate. Their purpose is to prevent war. 

This work creates a wide range of career opportunities in many broad areas. 


For instance, you might want to devote your talents to the full 
exploration of a single component in one system. 

Perhaps, instead, you would prefer a more general assignment, such as the design 
of circuits, the development of radar, or the analysis of space hardware. 

Or perhaps you would be more at home working on overall 
design of future command and control systems. 



At MITRE the work ranges all the way from the detailed problems of 
electronic design to the abstract problems of national defense. 


You would have the opportunity to grow, 
professionally, in an atmosphere of 
free and objective inquiry. 


At MITRE you would become 
identified with projects of the utmost 
national urgency — projects that 
offer a real challenge to the 
talented scientist and engineer. 


The rewards are great. Salary 
and benefit plans are 
competitive. MITRE offers 
excellent Educational Assistance 
and Staff Scholar programs that 
give every encouragement to 
employees who wish to continue 
their academic interests. (At the 
present time, MITRE employees 
are attending 15 different 
institutions, including MIT, Harvard, 
Northeastern, and Boston University.) 


Currently assignments are available 
in the following broad areas: 

• Data Processing Development 

• Computer Application 

• SAGE Design and Testing 

• Operations Research 

• Communications 

• Human Factors 

• Range Instrumentation 

• System Cost Analysis 

• Advanced System Design 

• Econometrics 

• Radar Systems and Techniques 

• Air Traffic Control 


Whatever area you choose, you would find work 
that is important to your country. 

. . . and work that is creatively challenging. 


• Space Surveillance 

• Space Systems Command and Control 

• Astrodynamics 


MITRE is located in pleasant, suburban Boston. 
Openings are also available in Colorado Springs, 
Colorado; and Washington, D. C. Requirements 
are high — rewards are competitive. Minimum 
requirements, B.S., or M.S., or Ph.D. Write in 
confidence to Vice President — Technical Opera¬ 
tions, The MITRE Corporation, Box 208, Dept. 
MTR 6, Bedford, Mass. 


MITRE 

An Equal Opportunity Employer 


MITRE is an independent, nonprofit corporation 
working with — not in competition with — indus¬ 
try. Formed under the sponsorship of the Massa¬ 
chusetts Institute of Technology, MITRE serves 
as Technical Advisor to the Air Force Electronic 
Systems Division, and chartered to work for such 
other Government agencies as FAA. 
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MELPAR INC. 

Qualified Senior Scientists who seek scope for 
growth are urged to consider these challenging 
openings at Melpar's fast growing Applied Sci¬ 
ence Division where achievement receives 
individual recognition. 

Senior Scientists 
Communications Theory 

Execute logical design and performance analysis 
of digital data communications systems, evolve 
practical implementations of coding techniques. 
Work closely with computer programmers on sys¬ 
tem simulation. Experience in digital design or 
background in coding theory desired. 

Control Systems Design Theory 

Perform research in the modern theory of opti¬ 
mum control and its applications. Investigate 
various methods of implementing optimum and 
sub-optimum control algorithms by digital and 
analog computers. 

Requires good background in differential equa¬ 
tions and analysis, appreciation of control prob¬ 
lems, understanding of digital and analog 
computers, familiarity with current applicable 
literature. 


For information, write or call: 

Dr. Steven Sussman, 

Head, Communications Theory Laboratory, or 

Dr. Bernard Friedland, 

Head, Control Systems Laboratory 

w 

MELPAR y inc 

A SUBSIDIARY OF WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 

APPLIED SCIENCE DIVISION 

11 Galen Street, Watertown, Mass. 
WAtertown 3-9700 

An equal-opportunity employer 


Books 

(Concluded from page 34) 


ment of the high-pressure engine to the design of a 
practical steam locomotive. Robert Stephenson (1803- 
1859), who had some formal education, was asso¬ 
ciated with many of his father’s projects and applied 
a thoroughness and skill in administrative detail which 
was of the greatest importance to their success. During 
the years in which the network of railways was built 
in England, these two men were engaged in most of 
the major projects. Although George Stephenson has 
received a large measure of the credit, it should have 
been shared by both of them. During the latter part 
of his career, Robert Stephenson was engaged in nu¬ 
merous civil engineering projects, including the design 
and supervision of construction of tubular bridges, 
such as the Britannia Bridge at Menai Straits. 

The author, who had engineering training, has suc¬ 
ceeded in presenting technical descriptions in a clear 
and easy to read manner. The Railway Revolution 
brings to the reader the background of this important 
period in transportation history, and the vital part 
which George and Robert Stephenson played in it. 

Have You Seen These Books? 

New publications especially likely to interest Alumni 
of M.I.T. include: 

High Magnetic Fields, the proceedings of a confer¬ 
ence at M.I.T. sponsored by the Air Force Office of 
Scientific Research, edited by Henry H. Kolm, ’50, 
Benjamin Lax, ’49, Francis Bitter, and Robert G. Mills 
(The M.I.T. Press and John Wiley & Sons, $15). 

Principles of Electronic Instrumentation, by John G. 
Truxal, ’47, and William A. Lynch of the Polytechnic 
Institute of Brooklyn (McGraw-Hill, $7.50). 

Signals and Systems in Electrical Engineering, by 
John G. Truxal, ’47, and William A. Lynch of the 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn (McGraw-Hill, 
$12.50). 


^Arnnouncing. 

Abstracts of Theses 1959-1960 

MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 

This new publication presents abstracts of 200 
theses submitted in 16 fields for Ph.D. and Sc.D. 
degrees at M.I.T. during 1959-1960, with index 
of authors and supervisors; 256 pages. 

Price: $3.50 (postpaid on prepaid orders) 

Similar volumes for 1953-1954 and 1958- 
1959 are also available @ $3.50 

Send orders to 

Office of Publications, Room 3-333 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

Cambridge 39, Massachusetts 
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PIPE-VALVES 
& FITTINGS 

STEEL . . . PLASTIC . . . ALUMINUM 
STAINLESS ... WROUGHT IRON 

PIPE PILING & 
ACCESSORIES 

PIPE FABRICATION 


Models Aid Tomorrow’s Builders 

(Continued from page 30) 

Faster and more economical ways of fabricating mod¬ 
els are needed, and some progress in this direction al¬ 
ready has been made by the Civil Engineering Depart¬ 
ment at M.I.T. in a program mainly supported by the 
National Science Foundation and the Ford Foundation. 
A method of rapidly producing a model of a shell-type 
structure, for example, has been developed at the Insti¬ 
tute. 

In this technique a model of the plastic, polyvinyl 
chloride, is molded in a vacuum press. The device used 
to prepare the mold for pressing permits one to form 
a surface of any geometry by raising plungers, which 
are located on a grid, to the necessary levels. Over the 
plungers is a rubber membrane, then a layer of sand, 
topped by a second rubber membrane. Removing air 
from the sand layer alters the molding characteristic of 
the sand, and refinements in the shape of the structure 
can be worked by hand with the air pressure reduced. 
Further reduction of the air pressure after the desired 
shape is achieved makes the sand very hard and stiff. A 
single plaster of Paris mold of the whole surface then 


LIGHTWEIGHT PIPE SYSTEM 


S.G. ALBERT 29 • A.E. ALBERT '56 


WRITE FOR FREE BROCHURE 

ALBERT PIPE SUPPLY CO., INC. 

•UU; 101 VARICK AVE., BROOKLYN 37, N. Y. 
* TELEPHONE: HYACINTH 7-4900 


How Curtis 
solved a close 
center-to-center 
problem 
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The close center-to-center spacing of these drive spindles on a 
Sutton-Maust Precision Backed-up Roller Leveler created a 
tough problem for its manufacturer. He needed a universal 
joint strong enough to stand up under heavy rolling mill 
conditions, yet small enough to operate at such close quarters. 

The answer was a Curtis universal joint! The maximum load 
carrying capacity and minimum torsional deflection of the 
Curtis joint was found to be completely satisfactory. And 
Curtis’ famous Telltale Lock Ring construction permits quick 
disassembly for easier maintenance. 

This is just one of the many power transmission problems 
solved by Curtis universal joints — size for size the strongest 
universal joints designed for industry. Selected materials, 
precision engineering, and 40 years’ experience manufacturing 
universal joints exclusively make them that way. 


WRITE FOR THE NEW CURTIS CATALOG, JUST PUBLISHED 


7 4 sizes always In 


Not sold through dis¬ 
tributors. Write direct 
for free engineering 
data and price list . 


1CURTIS 

UNIVERSAL JOINT CO., INC. 

86 Birni* Ave., Springfield, Mass. 

As near fo you as your telephone 


may be cast for use in the vacuum press. 

The model produced in this way may be loaded to 
simulate dead and live loads, and its structural behavior 
observed and measured. Loads are currently being ap¬ 
plied either by hanging weights from discrete points on 
the model or by means of weight-lever systems. Efforts 
are now being made to simplify and make more uni¬ 
versal loading systems to reduce the time needed for 
tests. 

Impact on Education 

A primary motive for the establishment of the models 
laboratory at M.I.T. is the potential impact of such 
techniques on the process of education. All great struc¬ 
tural engineers have a feeling for, or intuition of, struc¬ 
tural behavior. Too few of our practicing engineers have 
this characteristic, and it is one that can best be devel¬ 
oped early in a student’s work. The model technique 
will be a significant tool in the development of intuition 
for structural behavior. 

Simple demonstration-type models which illustrate the 
behavior of various structural elements such as beams, 
columns, plates, or frames under working loads—and, 
to a lesser extent, the conditions for the mode of failure 
—have been developed at a number of engineering 

(Concluded on page 50) 


SOIL TESTING SERVICES, INC. 

Consulting Soil and Foundation Engineers 

CLYDE N. BAKER, JR. '52 SYLVIO J. POLLICI '56 

1827 North Harlem Avenue, 

Chicago 35, Illinois 
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The buy of your life in oxford shirts!! 
The Coop has sold this shirt all over the 
world. It is accepted for its fine quality 
. . . quality of fabric, he-man styling 
and excellent tailoring. White or blue 
with button-down collar. 

3.98 


I \DUNSTER\ +J 

Dunster pajamas are cut and tailored 
for solid comfort. Made of a good qual¬ 
ity broadcloth, they have the piped 
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Sizes A-B-C-D 4.50 
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Light Weight 

JAYSON 
Batiste Shirts 

Fine quality imported cotton in a light 
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sleeves. Wash and wear. Choice of 
button-down collar style or medium 
spread collar with stays. 

3.98 



HARVARD COOPERATIVE SOCIETY 
Harvard Square 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 


Buy 4 shirts and/or pajamas at the regular 
prices quoted below and you get one shirt 
or pajama free. Buy as many lots of four as 
you wish. As your bonus, choose either the 
shirts or pajama described in this advertise¬ 
ment. Mix your order . . . any style . . . any 
color . . . shirts and/or pajamas. Dunster 
brands give you excellent quality ... in 
fabric, fit and tailoring. Plan your shirt and 
pajama wardrobe now!! Get your bonus!! 


Ohd&A. J&WL 

IMPORTANT . . . PLEASE NOTE . . . When 
ordering shirts give quantity, neck size, sleeve 
length and color. When ordering pajamas give 
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ping charges. New England states free, other states 
east of the Mississippi 35 cents per order, states 
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Models Aid Tomorrow’s Builders 

(Concluded from page 48) 

schools. Most of these models, however, are for con¬ 
trived conditions of geometry, stiffness, and loading. 
They are not models of structures the students them¬ 
selves have conceived, such as can be produced by the 
new techniques. 

Last year only about two dozen students were involved 
in model studies at the Institute, but the number par¬ 
ticipating this year is more than 100. As the ease of fab¬ 
rication and testing is further increased, the model lab¬ 
oratory is likely to attract still more students. And as 
construction techniques continue to improve, increas¬ 
ingly complex structural arrangements will become feas¬ 
ible and the educational potentialities of structural mod¬ 
els will be more widely appreciated. 

One of the very few buildings in this country in which 
the model technique was used in design is the new Provi¬ 
dence, R.I., Post Office. Its groined vault, thin-shell 
roof was designed by the consulting firm of Hansen, Hol¬ 
ley and Biggs for the architect-engineer, Charles A. Ma¬ 
guire and Associates. The required shell thickness was 
found and the rib size and location to preclude buckling 
of the shell were determined by a series of model tests. 
This was done by a step-by-step process with models of 
1/80 scale pressed from polyvinyl chloride. 

An accurate model can serve as an extremely power¬ 
ful tool in the development of theory of structural be¬ 
havior. Studies of the buckling of a shell, for example, 
can serve to guide the formulation of basic equations 
describing its behavior. 


Frequently a model is the only means of verifying 
theory, because civil engineering structures are often 
“one of a kind,” difficult to instrument, and extremely 
costly. The owner of a prototype is not likely to permit 
a load test to destruction, and it is unreasonable to ex¬ 
pect him to do so. This places the civil engineer in a 
very different position from that of the electronic engi¬ 
neer who can breadboard his circuit, test it, and ob¬ 
serve it before placing it in service. 

In the missile or aircraft industry a prototype is ex¬ 
tensively tested and observed first in simulated environ¬ 
ments and later in an actual flight. It is adequately in¬ 
strumented in each test. But the cost of such research 
is already tremendous, and as rockets increase in size 
the model technique may be required. Thus the very 
same techniques now useful in education, research, and 
the design of buildings may become essential to the im¬ 
provement of space probes. 


Reports to the Alumni Council 

Ross H. Smith, new Director of Athletics, and Pro¬ 
fessor Nevin S. Scrimshaw, Head of the Department of 
Nutrition, Food Science and Technology, addressed the 
M.I.T. Alumni Council’s April meeting. Professor Smith 
endorsed the program of the late John A. Rockwell, 
’96, to develop “athletic students, not student athletes.” 
Professor Scrimshaw emphasized nutrition’s importance 
in mental and physical health and stature, and pointed 
out the need for a scientific rather than an empirical 
approach to food production and processing. President 
D. Reid Weedon, Jr., ’41, presided. 
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OUR ADVANCED TECHNOLOGY GROUP 


ATG scientists and engineers bridge the gap 
between basic research and design concepts. 

Their solutions can turn ideas into projects; 
“blue sky” into budgets. Booklet on request. 


Holmes & Narver Inc. 

828 SOUTH FIGUEROA STREET • LOS ANGELES 17, CALIF 

JAMES T. HOLMES, PRESIDENT—MIT' '14 


APPLIED TECHNOLOGY IS OUR BUSINESS 

WE SERVE FROM SITE SELECTION, THROUGH PLANNING, 
DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION TO THE OPERATING FACILITY 
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CONDITIONING CORPORATION 
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Charles R. Kahn, Jr.', P. E., President, '37 



PHILCO CORP’S Lansdale Tube Division uses this “Train” of 
Barnstead Pure Water equipment in various manufacturing cycles. 
Operating cost is low because the greater part of the process 
water is repurified and fed back into the system for re-use. 
This “Train” includes a Barnstead 20 GPH High Purity Still, 150 
gallon, heated, ultra-violet equipped tank to prevent growth of 
bacteria, two BD-10 Holders with special high purity Supercart- 
rldges®, an MF® 200 Submicron Filter, and Heat Exchanger. 
Another example of Barnstead’s versatility in lowering manufac¬ 
turing costs. 

A. While, '26 
T. Hartwell, ’28 
N. A. Everett, ’48 
V. C. Smith, ’48 
S. Beran. ’58 



STILL A.\D STERILIZER CO. 

26 Lanesville Terrace, Boston 31, Mass. 


“What we require is a landscape, technically organized 
so that its parts work together, but visually coherent as well, 
and whose visual image is congruent with its life and action. 
This concept of landscape as a visual and functional whole 
is a relatively recent one in Western culture. Such a whole 
in nature is the mature stage of development, shaped by the 
consistent impact of well-balanced forces. In art it is the re¬ 
sult of comprehensive purpose skillfully applied. The visual 
success of man-made landscape depends upon clarity and 
decisiveness of intent... 

“In its essence, the sensuous experience of a site is a spatial 
one, a perception of the volume of air which surrounds the 
observer, appreciated principally but not entirely through the 
eyes. While this outdoor space, like architectural space, is 
made palpable by light and is defined by enclosure—over¬ 
head, alongside, and underfoot—yet it has peculiar charac¬ 
teristics of its own. 

“The site plan uses different materials, notably earth, rock, 
water, and plants, and is subject to constant change, whether 
it be the rhythm of human activity and of the natural cycles, 
or the cumulative effects of growth, decay, and alteration. 
The light which gives it form shifts constantly with weather, 
hour, and season. Most important of all, it is seen, not as a 
single view, but in sequence over an extended period of time 
while the observer himself is in motion. 

“This freedom to create illusion carries with it a responsi¬ 
bility to produce a clear and connected whole. A simple, 
readable, well-proportioned space in the outdoors is an event 
of great power.” . . . from Site Planning by Kevin Lynch, 
author of The Image of the City. 1962, 256 pages, illustrated. 
$7.50 

Order from 

THE M.I.T. PRESS 

18 Vassar Street Cambridge 39, Massachusetts 
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Institute Yesteryears 


25 Years Ago . . . 

On June 7, 1937, occurred the Institute’s third Alumni 
Day which, like its two predecessors, took place under 
clear skies. The arrangements committee chairmanned 
by Percy R. Ziegler, ’00, established a price of $5 for 
a “blanket ticket” covering admission to all events. 

In the morning a Housing Conference entitled “The 
Homes of Tomorrow” was presided over by Vannevar 
Bush, T6, and participated in by four speakers, includ¬ 
ing Sir Raymond Unwin of the British Ministry of 
Health. 

c The next morning at Symphony Hall, commence¬ 
ment exercises marked the graduation of the Insti¬ 
tute’s 70th class. 

The academic procession was led by Alexander Ma- 
comber, ’07, who had been the 35th President of the 
Alumni Association in 1928-1929; and next came 
President Karl T. Compton and the commencement 
speaker, Gano Dunn, President of the J. G. White En¬ 
gineering Corporation. At the head of the long pro¬ 
cession of degree candidates marched David S. Mc- 
Lellan, President of the Class of 1937, and its three 
elected marshals: George B. Wemple, G. Richard 
Young, and H. Arthur Zimmerman. 


50 Years Ago . . . 

On June 4, 1912, at Huntington Hall of the Rogers 
Building on Boylston Street, Boston, the graduation of 
the Institute’s 45th class took place. Of the total of 287 
degrees awarded, 261 were bachelor’s in the Class of 
1912 and 26 went to candidates for advanced degrees, 
namely: six doctorates of philosophy and 20 master’s 
of science. 

In his address to the graduating class President 
Richard C. Maclaurin, on the day preceding his 42d 
birthday, said in part: 

“We have entered upon the second half century of 
our history in very different circumstances from those 
in which the first was begun. I need scarcely say that 
this first academic year of the new era must long be a 
memorable one with Institute men. I congratulate the 
Class of 1912 on bearing a name—1912—that must 
mark a new epoch in the Institute’s history: the year 
in which the new site was acquired—a site that made 
possible a great improvement in educational facilities 
and an adequate provision for social and athletic life 
such as had long been desired, but had never before 
been possible of attainment; the year, too, in which old 
friends and new came forward with gifts of unexampled 
munificence as tributes of appreciation of the good 
work that has been done by the old Technology and 
of faith in the even greater usefulness of the new. . . . 

“You bear Technology’s hall-mark, a signal honor 
that proves you have measured up to its standards 
while here. But a severer test awaits you. You must 
measure up to the standards that the world has set for 
the estimation of Technology men.” 

(Concluded on page 54) 
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DeBell & Richardson, Inc. 


HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 


Plastics Research and Development Laboratories 


OFFERING INTEGRATED ENGINEERING SERVICE IN: 


• Chemistry of High Polymers 
and Synthetic Resins 

• Experimental Compounding 

• Market Evaluation and 
Economic Studies 

• Manufacturing Process 
Development 

• Processing Equipment Design 
and Development 


• Product Design and 
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• Engineering Consultation 
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IIUMANICAL MACHINES 

Objects, randomly located and oriented, are 
manipulated by thumb grasp, wrist twist, arm 
reach, waist turn, body lift coordinations, sim¬ 
ply, precisely, powerfully. 

WILLSEA WORKS 

Rochester 5, New York 
“Machine Builders Since 1840” 


Institute Yesteryears 

(Concluded from page 52) 

75 Years Ago . . . 

The Editor of The Tech declared that, “One promi¬ 
nent feature of the Institute for which we should be 
greatly thankful, is the absence of many petty restric¬ 
tions and annoying regulations under which the stu¬ 
dents of many colleges suffer. The only laws laid down 
for us to follow are those which control us within the 
buildings where we recite and work. 

“No morning chapel or obligatory Sunday observ¬ 
ances, no regulations about our conduct outside what¬ 
ever, except that of course if anything was done to 
bring discredit upon the Tech, the student might be 
admonished. . . . 

“We owe our freedom in a great respect, no doubt, 
to the absence of a dormitory system; though even if 
we had such a system, we have confidence enough in 
our Faculty to say that we do not think they would use 
their strengthened control in a tyrannical manner. . . . 

“Restraint, even when judiciously applied, is ob¬ 
noxious to young men of the present age, and in many 
awakens a rebellious feeling which leads a man against 
his own interests.” 

C. As a parting shot, the last of his many it-is-to-be- 
hoped’s, the editor of 1886-1887 called upon the Fac¬ 
ulty to “furnish students of the Institute next year with 
a quiet reading-room. The room in Rogers, originally 
meant for this purpose, is now changed into a resort 
for Freshmen, where continual rows are taking place, 
and which is chiefly used as a lunch-room. ... If any 
one goes in there to study, he is . . . lucky if his de¬ 
parture is not accelerated by his being hit by some ar¬ 
ticle of food.” 
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JACKSON & MORELAND, INC. 

JACKSON & MORELAND INTERNATIONAL, INC. 
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TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS 

BOSTON _ WASHINGTON _ NEW YORK 

Eadie, Freund & Campbell 

Consulting Engineers 

500 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 

Mechanical-Electrical—Sanitary 
Air Conditioning—Power—Process Layouts 
James K. Campbell ’ll 

METCALF & EDDY 

Engineers 

Soils, Foundations, Waterworks, Sewage Works, 
Drainage, Irrigation, Flood Control, Refuse, 
Industrial Wastes, Airports, Highways, Military 
Projects, Industrial and Commercial Facilities. 
Statleh Building, Boston 16, Massachusetts 

THE KULJIAN CORPORATION 
Engineers • Consultants • Constructors 
UTILITY • INDUSTRIAL • CHEMICAL 

Power Plants (Steam, Hydro, Nuclear), Public 
Works, Processing Plants, Oil Refineries, Tex¬ 
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WINDSOR CONNECTICUT 


Fabric Research Laboratories, Inc. 

Research, Development, and Consultation 
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1000 Providence Highway Dedham, Mass. 
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W. J. Hamburger, ’21 K. R. Fox, ’40 E. R. Kaswkll, ’39 


Lauren B. Hitchcock Associates 
Chemical Engineers 
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Engineers 
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915 EAST STATE ST. ROCKFORD, ILL. 

C. N. Debes ’35 


Moran, Proctor, Mueser & Rutledge 
Consulting Engineers 
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A man’s deep love for his family lies 
behind this meeting. He’s planning his estate. 
Making sure that it will be a maximum estate 
with minimum transfer costs. For this job he has 
sought out the best advice obtainable. . . 

Working with him are the trust officer of his 
bank, an attorney, an accountant — and the man 
from Massachusetts Mutual. 

The man from Massachusetts Mutual is the 
kind of man to whom people turn for guidance ... 
his business is planning financial security for in¬ 


dividuals, for families, for business concerns. It’s 
important, satisfying work. 

And it’s financially rewarding, too. In 1961, 
the average income of the men with our company 
five years or more was $13,832 — and the top 100 
averaged $31,221. 

Would you like to consider a career as a Massa¬ 
chusetts Mutual man? To combine independence 
with a stable income? And to earn while you 
learn? Take the first step now: Write for your 
free copy of “A Selling Career”. 


MAS SAC I I U S E TT S MUT UAL Life Insurance Company 

SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS -ORGANIZED 1851 


Some of the Eastern Group Alumni in 
M. I. T. 

Lyman L. Tremaine, C.L.U., ’23, New 
York 

Harold Goodheim, ’39, San Francisco 
Harold G. Ingraham, Jr., '49, Home Office 


Massachusetts Mutual Service: 

Lehigh 

Russell E. Hoaster, C.L.U., ’31, San Antonio 
Edward Billstein, Jr., '40, Atlanta 
R. Lester Dodson, Jr., ’44, New York 
William T. Mclnerney, ’49, Cleveland 


Lafayette 

David B. Adler, C.L.U., T7, Orlando 
Frederic F. Lawall, ’22, New York 
David K. Aldrich, C.L.U., ’38, Allentown 
Frank W. Hiller, ’43, Home Office 
Richard A. Faust, '56, Binghamton 
Aman M. Barber, Jr., ’59, Allentown 
Cameron D. Warner, ’61, Bethlehem 
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FRIENDS OF MANY ALUMNI are outgoing chairman of the M.I.T. Silver 
Club, Anne Riley, and the president of the Quarter Century Club, Tom Cham¬ 
bers. Miss Riley now works for F. Leroy Foster, *25, and Mr. Chambers has 
been custodian at East Campus ever since he came to work for M.I.T. in 1924. 


Club News 


Telephone Company 
Host to Indiana Club 

On Tuesday evening, February 20, 45 
members of the Indiana Association of 
M.I.T. were guests of the Indiana Bell 
Telephone Company at the headquarters 
building in Indianapolis. Mr. Eugene J. 
Popma, ’58, the General Traffic Manager, 
was their host. 

After a social hour and buffet dinner 
they met in the Dial Demonstration 
Room for interesting and informative 
talks given by Eugene Popma and Curt 
Jordan, a traffic engineer, on direct dis¬ 
tance dialing and the use of area codes. 
A call was placed to Robert M. Kimball, 
’33, Secretary of the Institute, who talked 
to the group over the speaker phone 
about current activities at M.I.T. A draw¬ 
ing was held and the holder of the lucky 
number placed a free long distance call 
through the dial demonstration board. A 
film, “Answer for Linda,” was shown, 
giving the group a picture of the operator 
as she accepts and completes calls. 

A building tour to show the men more 
of the technical side of the telephone in¬ 
dustry was conducted by traffic engi¬ 
neers who are well acquainted with the 
equipment behind the scenes. The wom¬ 
en were conducted by telephone hos¬ 
tesses through the information and long 
distance operating rooms and some 
equipment areas. They were amazed at 
the number of operators required even 
with the dial mechanization. A question 
and answer session concluded the eve¬ 
ning.—Eugene J. Popma, ’58, Secretary, 
4455 N. Emerson Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Californians’ Speaker 
Discusses Population 

Dr. Weldon B. Gibson, Executive Vice- 
president of Stanford Research Institute, 
enlightened a group of Northern Cali¬ 
fornia Alumni recently as to the perils of 
the population explosion. He indicated 
that the most serious problem was not the 
growth rate, but rather the acceleration 
of this growth rate. If the present accel¬ 
eration continues, in a few hundred 
years there could be thousands of people 
per square yard of land surface—fortu¬ 
nately, the acceleration of the growth 
rate usually tapers off by natural means. 
Dr. Gibson also assured us that there is 
little substance to the theory that over¬ 
population causes war. 

Among those attending the dinner 
meeting at the Engineers’ Club in San 
Francisco were Mr. Gaynor H. Langs- 
dorf, ’32, head of the Bay Area Second 
Century Fund, and Mrs. Langsdorf. 
President H. Royce Greatwood, ’24, and 
the other officers are now planning the 
next meeting for Palo Alto, which should 
take place in May.—Roger S. Borovoy, 
’56, Assistant Secretary, 635 Homer Ave¬ 
nue, Palo Alto, Calif. 


Long Island Club 
Elects Officers 

The M.I.T. Alumni Club of Long Island 
has just completed one of its most suc¬ 
cessful seasons with two outstanding 
events. 

The annual dinner meeting was held 
May 11 at the Huntington Town House. 
The featured speaker was Orhan Barim, 
Turkish engineer and Economic Affairs 
Officer at the United Nations, who dis¬ 
cussed “Technology and Its Effects on 
Underdeveloped Nations.” Event Chair¬ 
men Myron Cantor, ’39, and Douglas 
Tooley, '28, hosted a large group of Long 
Island Alumni at this prime event and 
moderated the lively discussion follow¬ 
ing Orhan Barim’s talk. 

The club season ended on a lighter 
note on Saturday, May 26, when Warren 
Obes, ’49, and Robert Franklin, ’34, led 
the Long Island Alumni to West Point 
via the Hudson River Day Line. 

Planning for its future, the Long Is¬ 
land Club elected its new officers at the 
May 11 meeting. Elected for the 1962- 
1963 season were: Chairman, Myron A. 
Cantor, ’39; Vice-chairman, William 
Terry, '43; Secretary, Jimmie Chin, ’56. 
Directors elected to the term ending in 
1965 were Nelson Disco, ’57, Julius 
Friedman, ’27, John Sherman, ’31, and 
Hugo Wikstrom, ’50. 

For information concerning Long Is¬ 
land Club plans for the coming season, 
interested Alumni should contact Myron 
A. Cantor, ’39, 11 Sugar Tom’s Road, 
East Norwich, L.I., N.Y.—Theodore W. 
Henning, '46, Secretary, 24 Madison 
Park Gardens, Port Washington, L.I., 
N.Y. 


Washington, D.C., Alumni 
Plan Luncheon Meetings 

The executive committee has nominated 
the following men as next year’s officers: 
President, Sterling Ivison, Jr., '41; First 
Vice-president, William Howlett, ’49; 
Second Vice-president, Gilbert H. Lewis, 
’51; Secretary, Paul M. Robinson, Jr., 
’44; and Treasurer, W. Seldon Saunders, 
’57. 

Ladies Night, April 26, featured Dr. 
Florence W. Van Straten, atmospheric 
physicist, who spoke on "Weather Modi¬ 
fications.” Dr. Van Straten was elected 
Woman of the Year in 1958 by the Aero 
Space Medical Association. 

Plans are being made to organize a 
luncheon meeting for those Alumni work¬ 
ing in Washington, D.C., similar to the 
group formed by those working at the 
Pentagon. Any interested Alumni should 
contact Gilbert H. Lewis for details. 

John G. Barmby, '44, has reported on 
the activities of the M.I.T. Pentagon 
Luncheon Club, organized in late 1960. 
The club now meets regularly the third 
Monday of the month at 11:30 a.m. in 
the General and Flag Officers dining room 
of the Pentagon. Following lunch there 
is an informal talk by a guest speaker on 
newer research and development policies 
or defense organizational concepts. 
Walter G. Whitman, ’17, Scientific Ad¬ 
visor to the Secretary of State, and Dr. 
Eugene Fubini, Deputy Director for Re¬ 
search in the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense have spoken to the club. All 
M.I.T. Alumni in the D.C. area are in¬ 
vited to the meetings.—Gilbert H. Lewis, 
’51, Secretary, 9914 Grayson Avenue, 
Silver Spring, Md. 
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Class Reunions Being Held This Month 

Here's a list of classes holding reunions this month, the chairman, and the dates and places chosen. 


1902: Reunion Chairman, Lewis E. Moore, P.O. Box 
3138, Vero Beach, Fla.; Burton House, M.I.T. Cam¬ 
pus, and University Club, Boston, June 8-10. 

1907: Reunion Chairman, Philip B. Walker, 18 Summit 
St., Whitinsville, Mass.; Oyster Harbors Club, Oster- 
ville, Mass., June 8-10. 

1908: Reunion Chairman, H. Leston Carter, 14 Roslyn 
Rd., Waban 68, Mass.; Melrose Inn, Harwichport, 
Mass., June 8-10. 

1912: Reunion Chairman, James A. Cook, 8 Trinity 
Rd., Marblehead, Mass.; Snow Inn, Harwichport, 
Mass., June 8-10. 

1915: Class Cocktail Party; Chairmen: Albert E. Samp¬ 
son, 9 Thorndike St., Beverly, Mass.; and Barbara 
Thomas; Faculty Club, M.I.T. Campus, June 11, 
4:00 P.M. 

1916: Reunion Chairman, Ralph Fletcher, Box 71, 
West Chelmsford, Mass.; Chatham Bars Inn, Chat¬ 
ham, Mass., June 8-10. 

1917: Reunion Chairman, Stanley C. Dunning, Apt. 
22, 1572 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge 38; Snow 
Inn, Harwichport, Mass., June 8-10. 

1922: Reunion Chairman, Parke D. Appel, Old Farm 
Rd., P.O. Box 137, Dover, Mass.; New Ocean House, 


Swampscott, Mass., June 7-10. 

1927: Reunion Chairman, Glenn D. Jackson, Jr., Mack 
Hill Road, P.O. Box 83, Amherst, N.H.; Oyster 
Harbors Club, Osterville, Mass., June 8-10. 

1932: Reunion Chairman, Thomas E. Sears, Jr., 31 St. 
James Ave., Boston 16, Mass.; Chatham Bars Inn, 
Chatham, Mass., June 8-10. 

1937: Reunion Chairman, Philip H. Peters, 18 Cushing 
Rd., Wellesley Hills 81, Mass.; Everett Moore Baker 
House, M.I.T. Campus, June 9-11. 

1942: Reunion Chairman, Alfred Goldis, 188 Arnold 
Rd., Newton Centre 59, Mass.; Mayflower Hotel, 
Manomet Point, Plymouth, Mass., June 8-10. 

1947: Reunion Chairman, Parker Syrnmes, 18 Park 
Lane, Concord, Mass.; Griswold Hotel, Groton, 
Conn., June 8-10. 

1952: Reunion Chairman, Sanford M. Isaacs, 50 Spruce 
Hill Rd., Weston 93, Mass.; The Yachtsman Hotel, 
Hyannis, Mass., June 9-10. 

1957: Reunion Chairman, Gary Dischel, 1105 Lexing¬ 
ton St., Bldg. 9, Apt. 1-4, Waltham 54, Mass.; May¬ 
flower Hotel, Manomet Point, Plymouth, Mass., June 
9-10. 


Southern Californians 
Publish Directory 

The M.I.T. Club of Southern California 
has recently completed a directory of 
Alumni in the Southern California area, 
a project on which it has been working 
for the last six months. This directory 
will contain the names and addresses of 
the more than 2,000 Alumni in the area, 
as well as other information concerning 
the individuals. The committee, under the 
chairmanship of Richard J. Steele, ’46, 
has worked diligently to assemble this 
directory, the first since 1958 when the 
project was started as a club endeavor 
by Hyram E. Beebe, ’10. As the Southern 
California area continually gains in 
Alumni, it is the club's policy to mail 
a complimentary copy to a new arrival 
when notified of his change of address 
to this area. This enables him to feel as 
though he is part of the M.I.T. West 
Coast Alumni community.—Albert A. 
Levingston, ’49, Secretary, 3850 Wilshire 
Boulevard, Suite 208, Los Angeles 5, 
Calif.; Arthur Schwartz, ’47, Assistant 
Secretary, 8355 Blackburn Avenue, Los 
Angeles 48, Calif. 


Deceased 

Ralph R. Lawrence, ’95, March 13* 

Miss Elizabeth P. Hamlen, ’96, Sept. 

30* 

Charles L. W. Pettee, ’97, April 1 * 
James S. McIntyre, ’98, June 21, 1961 
Alfred DeW. Nutter, ’01, March 8* 
Ashton C. Persons. ’01, May 19, 1961 
Dennie K. Keller, ’04, Feb. 26* 

Philip E. Hinkley, ’05, March 25* 
William G. Houskeeper, ’05, Mar. 23* 
Ben E. Lindsly, ’05, March 2 
Roy F. Lovejoy, ’05, March 9 
Francis E. Daniels, ’07, April 5* 

B. Karl Sharp, ’07. March 8* 

John H. Walsh, ’07, March 4* 

Desaix B. Myers, ’08, March 30 
Carleton D. Jacobs, ’09, Feb. 22* 

John F. McCarthy, ’09, March 7 
HaroldN. Cummings, TO, March 12* 
Vincent L. Gallagher, T2, March 24 
Robert H. Woods, Jr., T2, Fall, 1961 
Clifford R. Mackenzie, T4, Feb. 19* 
Henry Dowst, T5, Oct. 7 
Kendall P. Foster. T5, Nov. 7* 

Park D. Manbeck, T5, June 6, 1960* 
OnroE. Strahlmann, T5, March 23 
Ralph D. Waterman, T5, March 28* 
Leslie R. Bartlett, T6, Jan. 2* 


Harold E. Saunders, T 6, Nov. 1 1 * 

Carl A. Borland, T7, March 31* 

Leslie A. Hoffman, T7, Feb. 21* 
Thomas S. Fogarty, T8. March 4 
L. F. Woodruff, T8, Feb. 27* 

William M. Murphy, T9, Oct. 21 
Lawrance E. Boyden, ’20, Feb. 6* 

Sidney E. Dudley, ’20, March 23* 

H. Seymour Colton, ’21, March 12* 
Robert R. Neyland, Jr., ’21, March 21* 
Wallace K. Spooner, ’21, March 21 
E. Elvtdge Taylor, ’22, March 4 
John K. Christmas, ’23, March 9* 

Lyman M. Dawes, ’23, March 6* 

Warren E. Hill, ’24, April 2* 

Charles K. Lawrence, ’24, Feb. 21* 
Leon G. Rucquoi, ’24, March 6* 

Jose A. Arena, ’25, March 31* 

William F. Rice, Jr., ’25, June 22, 1961* 
Paul V. Jewell, ’26, March* 

Harold D. Morrill. ’28. Oct. 12* 
Robert M. Snyder, ’3 1 , Feb. 15 * 

Walter L. Guzewicz, ’32, Feb. 11 * 
Richard R. Brown, ’35, Oct. 30* 

Elmer D. Szantay, ’35, April 1* 

Henry S. Sharp, ’39. Aug. 19 
Miss Abbie M. Buck, ’40, June 23, 1961* 
Gerard L. Hartstein, ’51, March 2* 
Charles G. Vickers, ’52, July 26, 1960 
James W. Wood, ’54, Feb. 28 
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Kish and Thorlin 
Speak in Detroit 

On February 21, the M.I.T. Club of De¬ 
troit met at the Detroit Arsenal, the auto¬ 
motive center and focal point of conven¬ 
tional warfare for the Armed Forces. The 
host was Brigadier General John F. Thor¬ 
lin, ’48, the commanding general of the 
Ordnance Tank Automotive Command 
(OTAC). General Thorlin’s master’s the¬ 
sis at M.I.T. on armor plate earned him 
election into Sigma Xi honorary research 
fraternity. 

After dinner at the Officers’ Club, Gen¬ 
eral Thorlin described the activities of his 
command which has assumed added im¬ 
portance with the new emphasis on con¬ 
ventional warfare for limited engagements. 
OTAC is responsible for the design, pro¬ 
curement and logistic support of tanks, 
trucks, self-propelled artillery, jeeps, trail¬ 
ers, buses and armored personnel carriers 
for the Armed Forces and for ground 
equipment for Army missiles. The arsenal 
itself is located on 400 acres, north of 
Detroit, has 2.5 million square feet of 
covered area and employs 4,500 people. 
The 1962 budget is 1.3 billion dollars, used 
mostly for procurement, since only par¬ 
ticularly unique design work is done in 
house. Logistic support is provided via re¬ 
pair parts, tools and manuals to 44 coun¬ 
tries, and the command has one of the 
best automated provisioning systems avail¬ 
able. 

General Thorlin emphasized that con¬ 
tract awards are not necessarily made to 
low bidders but to bidders best qualified, 
based on technical ability and socio-eco¬ 
nomic factors. For those interested in 
getting government contracts, General 
Thorlin offered the following hints: try to 
obtain an R&D contract based on innova¬ 
tions of one’s own company, read and un¬ 
derstand the ground rules used in evalu¬ 
ating bids, and keep good cost data. 

After General Thorlin’s talk, the group 
visited the Land Locomotion, Power Plant 
and Climatic Laboratories. In the Climat¬ 
ic Laboratories, the temperatures range 
from —65 degrees to 125 degrees F to 
simulate conditions all over the globe. 

Some M.I.T. Alumni at the meeting 
were: Richard H. Abrams, '59. Peter 
Ashurkoff, ’54, Henry C. Bagley, ’39, 
Edward S. Coe, '33, Arthur E. Douyard, 
’42, Roy D. Haworth, Jr., ’39, Ralph H. 
Larson, ’60, Robert J. Meier, ’41, James 
S. Moon, ’26, Henry B. Moore, ’44, Wil¬ 
liam G. Peck, ’40, Alden W. Peterson, 
’26, and George F. Tomlinson, ’49. 

A tour of the Hydrodynamics Labora¬ 
tory of the University of Michigan on 
March 23 was conducted by Professor 
Couch of the School of Naval Architec¬ 
ture. He showed us the 400-foot towing 
tank for ship hulls, second largest of its 
type in the country, and the model shop 
and test instrumentation for full size ships 
as well as for models. 

Detroit and Ann Arbor Alumni of 
M.I.T. and their wives then met for din¬ 
ner at Webers' Supper Club. After din¬ 
ner Charles S. Ricker, ’42, introduced 
Professor George Kish who gave a fasci¬ 
nating talk about “Old Maps and Their 
Makers.” Professor Kish is an authority 
on Russian geography and has been cura¬ 
tor of maps at Clements Library of the 



M.I.T.’S HEAVYWEIGHT CREW coached by Jack Frailey, ’44. and captained by 
Chester Riley, ’62 (above) started this year’s season by winning 13 races in a 
row. Baseball players coached by Jack Barry (below) pinned their hopes largely 
on the pitching of George Haney, ’62. Barry was named the New England Basket¬ 
ball Coach of the Year last winter after his team won 17, lost 4. 



University of Michigan. He showed 
slides of maps from the days when Por¬ 
tugal was a major sea power and even 
today stone markers placed along the 
coast of Africa by the Portuguese are 
found where these early maps show the 
Portuguese flag planted. Few of these 
maps survived since they were consid¬ 
ered top secret and were sunk to the 
bottom of the sea when a ship was in 
danger of being captured. 

Some of those enjoying the talk were 
Eula and Henry C. Bagley, ’39, William 
D. Bowman, ’44, Grace and John J. M. 
Carey, ’34, Iva and Everett F. Doten, 
T9, John C. Erickson, ’55, Malcolm C. 
Johnson, ’58, Everett V. Martin, '24, 
Barbara and William G. Peck, ’40, Bar¬ 
bara and Frank G. Rising, ’59, J. Ed¬ 
ward Schwartz, ’52, James M. Scofield, 
'41, and Snowden A. Williams, ’57.—Ella 
Paton Gardner, ’55, (Mrs. R. R. Gard¬ 
ner), Secretary, 1821 Villa, Birmingham, 
Mich. 


Boston Stein Club 
Hears Two Speakers 

On Tuesday, March 13, the Boston Stein 
Club heard Professor John T. Howard, 
’35, one of the foremost authorities on city 
and regional planning essential to our 
everyday living and future growth. Pro¬ 
fessor Howard discussed how homes, busi¬ 
nesses, and tax dollars will be affected by 
city and regional planning of our future 
cities. He also mentioned the redevelop¬ 
ment of blighted areas, relocation of busi¬ 
nesses, building codes, and other vital is¬ 
sues. 

On May 3, the club was fortunate to 
hear Edward W. Brooke. Chairman, Bos¬ 
ton Finance Commission. Mr. Brooke’s 
commission has recently studied crime, 
corruption and conflict of interest in the 
community and how it affects the citizen. 
—John D. Shore, T2, Secretary, 14 
Rendall Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 
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Class News 


91 

In the February 16 issue of the Berk¬ 
shire Eagle of Pittsfield, Mass., the fol¬ 
lowing story of honors conferred on our 
own 1891 classmate, Arthur W. Pierce, 
appeared. “Arthur W. Pierce, 91, of 26 
Thomson Place, oldest active member of 
the Berkshire Council, Boy Scouts of 
America, was honored yesterday noon by 
the Pittsfield Rotary Club at its luncheon 
meeting at the Wendell Hotel. Dr. 
Thomas M. Norton, Club President, pre¬ 
sented Mr. Pierce a hand-lettered plaque 
bearing the inscription ‘In appreciation 
. . . The members of the Rotary Club of 
Pittsfield express their thanks to Arthur 
W. Pierce for the many years of service 
to the youngsters of our city.’ 

“In his introduction, William D. Dyer, 
local scout executive, said that Mr. Pierce 
is undoubtedly the oldest active scout¬ 
master in the country today. He was, un¬ 
til the Coolidge Hill School recently 
closed its doors, the scoutmaster for a 
troop of crippled boys sponsored by the 
Rotary Club of Pittsfield. 

“Uncle Arthur, as he is known to thou¬ 
sands of boys and men in scouting 
throughout the Berkshires, was born of 
missionary parents in Turkey in 1870. He 
is a graduate of M.I.T. and joined the 
General Electric Company in Pittsfield 
in 1904. He is past president of the G.E. 
Pensioners and is probably best known 
to Pittsfield residents as the gentleman 
who rides his bicycle no less than 10 
miles every day weather allows. Besides 
being an ardent chess player, Mr. Pierce 
likes camping and working with rope. 

“Mr. Pierce started his activities in adult 
Boy Scouting in 1921 and has been an 
assistant scoutmaster in Troops 6, 14 and 
15, cubmaster of Pack 7 and scoutmaster 
of Troop 27, all of Pittsfield. He was 
given the Silver Beaver Award for out¬ 
standing work to boyhood by the Berk¬ 
shire Council in 1946. Mr. Pierce could 
not stay for the entire Rotary meeting. 
He had a bowling date.” 

The following letter came with the 
clipping. “Dear Channing: You may be 
interested in the clipping I enclose. The 
plaque came as a surprise to me. From 
the wording of the dinner invitation, I 
thought I was to receive the 40-year 
veteran Scout badge. The 10-mile daily 
ride is a little out of date. Since my 
Christmas Day, 1957, stroke, I have had 
to cut it down to four miles. Cordially 
yours, Arthur W. Pierce.” 

It is perhaps unnecessary, indeed su¬ 
perfluous, to add that all members of 
M.I.T.’s Class of 1891 join with the mem¬ 
bers of the Rotary Club of Pittsfield in 
expressing their admiration and affection 
for this sturdy, patient, devoted man who 
has done so much and is still doing so 


much for the young people of Berkshire 
County. So, dear Arthur, we send you our 
greeting, one and all. We say: keep the 
bicycle log up to date and exhibit it at 
our next meeting of the class.—William 
Channing Brown, Secretary, Summer Ad¬ 
dress, 36 Foster Street, Littleton, Mass. 


’95 

After gradually failing for the past 
year, our classmate, Ralph R. Lawrence 
died March 13 at his home in Belmont, 
Mass. As Ralph Restieaux Lawrence, he 
was bom in Boston, February 28, 1873, 
the son of Charles H. and Isabel Res¬ 
tieaux Lawrence. He was graduated from 
the Boston English High School in 1891 
and the M.I.T. Department of Electrical 
Engineering in 1895. He felt that his 
training at M.I.T. made it possible for 
him to go into teaching as a profession. 
He was a special student at M.I.T. in 
physics and chemistry in 1895 and after 
a year with the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company, he was ap¬ 
pointed an assistant at M.I.T. in 1896. He 
became an instructor in 1898, assistant 
professor in 1905, associate professor in 
1917, and full professor in 1922, which 
position he held until his retirement in 
1941. 

He was in charge of the teaching of 
alternating currents and alternating-cur- 
rent machinery. After spending some 
time with the General Electric Company, 
he wrote “Principles of Alternating Cur¬ 
rent Machinery,” which was published in 
1916 with two subsequent editions. It has 
been very widely used in this country 
and abroad and had a great influence in 
electrical engineering instruction through¬ 
out the United States; it was even trans¬ 
lated into Japanese. Later, this book was 
followed by his “Standard Handbook for 
Electrical Engineers,” a work on storage 
batteries. 

He was active in the evening instruc¬ 
tion of the Lowell Institute School; a fel¬ 
low of the American Institute of Electri¬ 
cal Engineers; member, the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, Boston 
University Club, Appalachian Mountain 
Club and the Technology Club. Follow¬ 
ing his retirement in 1941, he was re¬ 
called to the Institute on a part-time 
basis during the war years; at that time 
he assisted instruction in the Electrical 
Machinery Laboratory. ... In 1922, he 
was married to Miss Reba Bush, who is 
his only survivor; she lives at their home 
at 66 Stone Road, Belmont, Mass. 

Our class constitution calls for an an¬ 
nual meeting in June at the time of 
M.I.T.’s graduation. This meeting is gen¬ 
erally held in the Great Court after the 
luncheon. We hope you will attend.— 
Andrew D. Fuller, Assistant Secretary, 
120 Tremont Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


’96 

The annual meeting of the class will be 
held at the luncheon table on Alumni 
Day, June 11. There is nothing on the 


agenda; members may forward to the 
secretary any nominations for class offi¬ 
cers. . . . There was a notice in the 
April Review that Walter H. James, now 
of 17 Boxford Road, Topsfield, Mass., 
was appointed assistant professor of me¬ 
chanical drawing at M.I.T. 50 years ago. 
At the same time, Henry K. Burrison, 
’75, was appointed assistant professor of 
mechanical drawing and descriptive ge¬ 
ometry. Did anyone ever try to use 
“descrip”? A draftsman at a Navy Yard 
who was required to locate a guy through 
a maze of chimneys managed to recall 
his almost forgotten “descrip.” . . . Wal¬ 
ter James continues his license to drive 
but long trips are not tried—just occa¬ 
sional local ones about town. His hobby 
is cabinet work and chairs; his shop was 
burned down a year ago but has since 
been restored so that he still enjoys work¬ 
ing in it. Friends and neighbors are so 
solicitous of Walter’s happiness that they 
overwhelm him with orders. His son lives 
in Florida, but his daughter and her fam¬ 
ily live nearby and keep careful watch 
over his welfare. . . . Elizabeth Perkins 
Hamlen, who was with us about two 
years and was a secretary in Boston, died 
September 30, 1961. At the Alumni 
Council meetings Joseph Harrington, Jr. 
and his son, ’61, frequently visit with 
your ’96 secretary. It is very pleasant to 
have a son and grandson of our Joe Har¬ 
rington extend their greetings to the class. 
Some of our ’96 grandfathers might show 
interest by dropping an occasional note. 
—James M. Driscoll, Secretary, 129 Wal¬ 
nut Street, Brookline, Mass.; Henry R. 
Hedge, Assistant Secretary, 105 Rock- 
wood Street, Brookline, Mass. 


’97 

Our class has been very unfortunate in 
the last few months in losing four mem¬ 
bers—Pratt, Usey, Sargent and Pettee. 
Three of them were active in class affairs. 
An obituary notice of Pettee follows. Sim¬ 
ilar notices from relatives of others lost 
will be appreciated, and I will attempt to 
publish them from time to time. 

“Charles L. W. Pettee, recently a resi¬ 
dent of Brush Island, Darien, Conn., and 
for many years a businessman and resi¬ 
dent of Hartford, died Sunday, April 
1, 1962, in Stamford, after a brief illness. 
He was born in Tiffin, Ohio, on December 
4, 1874, the son of Captain Lemuel Pet¬ 
tee and Mary Westall Pettee. Later he 
attended schools in Newton, Mass., and 
was graduated from the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology in 1897. After 
working for various companies in Hart¬ 
ford, he opened his own laboratory, 
known as the Laboratory of Charles L. 
W. Pettee, providing chemical analyses 
and related services to industries through¬ 
out the northeastern states. He retired 
in 1950. During World War I, he pre¬ 
sented to the United States government 
an original formula that he had devel¬ 
oped for the analysis of platinum. 

“In 1900 he married Edith Sawyer of 
Hartford, who died in September of 1960. 
He is survived by three children: Mrs. 
Robert Conklin of Reeders, Pa.; George 
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S. Pettee of Bethesda, Md.; and Charles 
E. Pettee of Darien, Conn.; and five 
grandchildren. Mr. Pettee was a member 
of the American Association for the Ad¬ 
vancement of Science and of the Ameri¬ 
can Chemical Society. He also had been 
active in the Connecticut Pomological 
Society, the Connecticut Beekeepers As¬ 
sociation and the Connecticut Forestry 
Association.” 

On the more cheerful side, brief an¬ 
swers to my circular letter of February 
23 have been received from some 10 
members, a nearly 50 per cent return. 
Not one volunteered for secretary-treas¬ 
urer, only one or two made suggestions 
for that office, and only one expects to 
be in Cambridge June 11. So, in order 
that M.I.T. should know that not all 
graduates are decrepit after 65 years, the 
writer is assuming that it is the class 
agent’s duty to carry on until the volun¬ 
teer secretary-treasurer appears.—George 
R. Wadleigh, Class Agent, 70 Flower 
Avenue, Hastings-on-Hudson, N.Y. 


’98 

We quote from ’98 Class Letter, Num¬ 
ber 27, April, 1962, which was mailed 
from Chicago on April 6, 1962, by our 
forehanded President, Daniel W. Edger- 
ly: “The enclosed about the 65th gives 
us an opportunity to hear from you. This 
would indicate to the officers of the class, 
how many still have an interest in ’98. 
Your M.I.T. Class is probably your funda¬ 
mental remembrance and tie with the 
alma mater. We are all proud of the 
growth of the Institute and its wonderful 
development, both in buildings and cur¬ 
riculum. With our 65th, we will have to 
consider the procedure for the following 
years.” . . . Enclosed with this class let¬ 
ter was another letter, entitled: “Class of 
'98, 65th Reunion, June, 1963,” from 
which we quote in part: “A trip back to 
alma mater will be most interesting. We 
have a problem as to a decision on a one 
or two-day program. It is up to you to 
decide.” Then follows a brief description 
of a possible two-day program and the 
following, which we quote in full: “We 
would like an indication of your being 
with us, even if this is a year prior to the 
reunion date. It will give us some data as 
to arranging the final schedule, which 
will be mailed to you in the spring of 
1963.” 

Presumably, before reading the Class 
News, you have read Dan’s letters and 
have supplied the information requested 
and mailed this information in the en¬ 
closed return stamped envelope. We also 
suggest that as many as can arrange to 
attend Alumni Day, June 11, 1962, in 
the course of which we can hold a brief 
class meeting, and with the data fur¬ 
nished the president, map out the re¬ 
union to be held the next year; i.e., in 
June, 1963. Forehanded? Of course. Why 
not? Adopt the old ’98 yell—“’98, this 
way!!” The officers of the class are look¬ 
ing forward with great interest to the in¬ 
formation that will be furnished by this 
brief questionnaire sent out by President 
Edgerly. In the meanwhile here follow- 
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Happy Birthday 

The M.I.T. Alumni Association Honor 
Roll now includes one centenarian, 94 
nonagenarians, and 788 octogenarians. 
Best wishes are extended to the two 
Alumni celebrating their 85th birthdays 
this month, and to the ten Alumni who 
will turn 80 in June. They are listed be¬ 
low with dates of birth: 

June, 1877— Errett M. Graham, '05, 
on the 8th; and Herbert R. Stearns, 
’00, on the 17th. 

June, 1882— Carleton E. Atwood, 
’05, and John N. Boyce, ’09, on the 3rd; 
John F. Alter, ’ll, on the 4th; Wil¬ 
liam G. Abbott, Jr., ’06. on the 8th; 
Ernest A. Miner, ’07, on the 11th; 
Walter P. Regestein, ’03, and Free¬ 
man M. Scales, ’06, on the 20th; Hen¬ 
ry B. Thomson, ’06, on the 24th; and 
Frederick W. Farrell, ’04, and James 
R. Stevenson, TO, on the 28th. 


eth news concerning active classmates. 

Our most energetic Assistant Secretary, 
Frederic A. Jones, has to work off some 
of his energy by writing a series of arti¬ 
cles for the Needham Times. The com¬ 
piling of these articles requires consider¬ 
able searching of deeds and other anti¬ 
quarian documents. Note the titles of the 
articles. Needham Times, November 23, 
1961: “Red Cross Secretary Occupies 
House Once Home Of First Minister’s 
Son.” Needham Times, February 1, 
1962: “Great Plain Avenue Home Was 
Tea Tavern.” These articles, each cover¬ 
ing three full columns in the Needham 
Times, are written with Fred’s usual 
charm. We will quote a few sentences 
from each article to give readers an idea 
of the subjects covered. “November 23, 
1961. The story of this house begins with 
Samuel Townsend, the second son of 
three sons and four daughters of the Rev¬ 
erend Jonathan Townsend, Needham’s 
first ordained minister. Samuel owned a 
tract of 55 acres in the southeasterly part 
of the town. In a deed of 1790, he called 
it, ‘his farm on the southerly side in the 
first parish in Needham,’ ” etc., with most 
meticulous enumeration of transfers of 
property, marriages, births, ending with 
the comment, “So, the story of an old 
Needham tavern and stage coach route 
was a good one while it lasted.” 

February 1, 1962: “This article will 
tell a little about this quaint Cape house 
in the westerly part of the town at now 
1746 Great Plain Avenue, corner of May¬ 
flower Road, and of its early history and 
occupants. The story starts with Colonel 
William McIntosh, a very prominent man 
of Needham in the old days. Born and 
brought up in Dedham, he was left fath¬ 
erless at the age of two. In 1736, at the 
age of 14, he moved to Roxbury, where 
in 1745 he was married to Abigail Whit¬ 
ing. He was active in the French and 
Indian War, particularly in the vicinity of 
Lake Champlain and Lake George. He 
returned to Roxbury after the war. In 
1764 at the age of 42, he moved to Need¬ 
ham, which was to be his home for 49 
years, until his death in 1813 at the age 
of 91.” And then follows an interesting 
and scrupulously exact story of dividing 


lots, building houses, deeds, and con¬ 
veyancing, etc., until we come to the fol¬ 
lowing: “In 1951, Campbell conveyed 
this Lot 1A to Charles S. and Marguerite 
B. Stoddard, who about nine years later 
in 1960, conveyed to T. Douglas and 
Shirley L. Stenberg, the present occu¬ 
pant and owner.” There is also a very fine 
picture of the houses on the property, 
taken by Fred. Thanks, Fred, for these 
interesting articles, for the search and ef¬ 
forts which went in to their preparation, 
and for the example of energy and activ¬ 
ity to your classmates. 

Fred has kindly loaned us for these 
notes a write-up concerning a recent fam¬ 
ily party; and it will be noted that five of 
Fred’s family in this party celebrated 
their birthdays, which occurred in the 
early part of February. The write-up by 
the press follows: “Townsman, February 
15, 1962. Jones Family Party At The 
Pillar House—Four generations attended 
the annual birthday party held at the 
Pillar House, Newton Lower Falls, on 
February 10 for five celebrating members 
of the Joneses, including one family from 
Wellesley. Among those present were Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert L. Jones of 35 Beverly 
Road, and their two children, Kimberley. 
6, and Pamela, 3, Mr. and Mrs. Harold 
Jones of Springfield, the parents of Rob¬ 
ert Jones; his grandparents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Frederic Jones of Brighton; his uncle, 
Leslie Jones of Newport, R.I.; William 
Blaine, son of Mrs. Frederic Jones, with 
his wife and three children, Barbara, 15, 
Beverly, 13, and Billy, 11, all of Brighton. 
The five Februarians were Robert Jones’ 
wife, Sevance, his mother, Audrey, his 
grandfather. Frederic, together with Bev¬ 
erly and Billy Blaine.” Those who have 
attended M.I.T. Alumni Day Celebra¬ 
tions will readily recall the Assistant Sec¬ 
retary of the Class, Frederic A. Jones, his 
daughter Audrey, and his grandson Rob¬ 
ert L. Jones. 

Our distinguished classmate, Roger W. 
Babson, now owns and operates so many 
businesses, institutions and organizations 
that it is almost impossible to look over 
any newspaper without finding an article 
or two or more about the “Boss” or some 
one or more of his properties. Early this 
year, a series of meetings was held at 
Babson Park, Wellesley Hills, Mass., in 
which the principal speaker was U.S. 
Secretary of Commerce Luther Hodges, 
whose remarks were quoted quite fully 
by the Boston and national press. Again, 
recently, in the Boston Sunday Herald of 
April 8, 1962, the rotogravure section, 
there was a picture of Dr. Henry A. 
Kridel, President of Babson Institute, 
chatting with Senator Leverett Salton- 
stall. . . . Fred B. Dawes still goes to 
his office in Hudson. Mass., quite regu¬ 
larly. Fred has always been very faithful 
in attendance on the meetings at M.I.T., 
the reunions of the Class of ’98 and the 
meetings of the M.I.T. Club of Worces¬ 
ter. Probably members of the class recog¬ 
nized Fred’s picture in Newsletter Num¬ 
ber 8. Under this picture, taken with 
three others (and a very fine picture of 
Fred at that), was the following legend: 
“Worcester: Four men with reason to be 
proud, for theirs was the first S.C.F. area 
in the nation to exceed 100 per cent of 
its quota: (left to right) Haskell R. Gor- 
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don, ’38; Fred B. Dawes, ’98; Thomas H. 
West, ’22, S.C.F. Area Chairman; and 
Robert T. Dawes, ’26.” Robert T. Dawes, 
by the way, is Fred’s son, who is his suc¬ 
cessor in running the Dawes properties, 
and has been very prominent in past 
years in the M.I.T. Club of Worcester, 
and in class agent circles at M.I.T. 

Our classmate Carl S. High, of Part¬ 
ridge, Kansas, after completing Course 
VI in 1898, returned to Kansas, and car¬ 
ried on an increasingly large farm and 
cattle ranch business (which he described 
some years ago in the course of a trip to 
the East). Carl has always been faithful 
to M.I.T. and ’98, and has attended all 
the usual get-togethers and reunions of 
the class. When his farm at Partridge, 
Kansas, got too large to handle, he turned 
it over to his son and retired to Sarasota, 
Fla. But the old urge was too strong for 
him, so he presently took over land at 
Sarasota and started ranching again. 
About two years ago, after Alumni Day 
at M.I.T., he visited my sister and myself 
at our home in Marblehead. At that time, 
he remarked that taxes were so high in 
Sarasota, he did not know how long he 
could afford to operate. We have just re¬ 
ceived a notice from the Alumni Associa¬ 
tion office that Carl has returned to 
Partridge, Kansas. We are looking for¬ 
ward to seeing him, as usual, at the 65th. 
. . . Now just for the sake of coherence: 
Be sure to reply to President Edgerly’s 
questionnaire if you have not yet replied. 
If possible come to Alumni Day. June 11, 
1962, to discuss how we can best cele¬ 
brate the 65th. And remember, the 65th 
comes a year later, in 1963. Come, if possi¬ 
ble, and practicable!—Edward S. Chapin, 
Secretary, 271 Dartmouth Street, Boston 
16, Mass.; Frederic A. Jones, Assistant 
Secretary, 286 Chestnut Hill Avenue, 
Brighton 35, Mass. 


’99 

We have received some further bio¬ 
graphical data about Miss Alda Heaton 
Wilson, architectural engineer, who died 
July 25, 1960. Miss Wilson was born at 
Harpers, Iowa, on September 20, 1873, 
the daughter of John Chesney and Olive 
Heaton Wilson. She received a B.C.E. at 
Iowa State College in 1894, was em¬ 
ployed by a Chicago architect from 1895- 
97, and did graduate study at M.I.T., 
1897-99. From 1904 to ’18 she was em¬ 
ployed by the state of New York, and 
was superintendent of the Women’s 
Drafting Department of the Iowa High¬ 
way Commission from 1919 to ’21. She 
was engaged in various architectural un¬ 
dertakings in 1922-24 and navigated the 
globe in 1924-25. From 1928 until her 
retirement in 1947 she was companion to 
Carrie Chapman Catt, well known suf¬ 
fragette. She was a member of the Amer¬ 
ican Association for the United Nations, 
the Foreign Policy Association, and Pi 
Beta Phi sorority. 

We hope the members of the Class of 
’99 have maintained their reputations for 
generous contributions by giving to the 
Second Century Fund and to the Alumni 
Fund. And don’t forget to visit the In¬ 


stitute on Alumni Day, June 11.—Percy 
W. Witherell, Secretary, 84 Prince Street, 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


01 

One by one our classmates slip away. 
I have to report the death of Alfred I)eW. 
Nutter, I, in Pittsburgh, on March 8, 1962. 
He was 84. He had diabetes for many 
years but died of a heart attack. A design 
engineer of some of Alleghany County’s 
major bridges, he worked in the Bureau 
of Bridges, Alleghany County Depart¬ 
ment of Public Works from 1904 until 
he retired in 1933 as chief design engi¬ 
neer. He was a member of the Presby¬ 
terian Church and one of its elders. He 
is survived by his wife, one daughter, 
two sons, a sister, numerous grand- and 
great-grandchildren. ... If you have 
ever had a personal letter from Edward 

H. Davis, IX, Waterbury, Conn., you 
know that he is a miserable penman. The 
following is what I interpret from his 
reply. “As class agent I have kept our 
group posted on the Alumni Fund devel¬ 
opments. So now I give everybody a 
roundup of our class record from the 
headquarters report at the end of 1961. 
22 of our members came across with gifts 
against 17 the year before. (More have 
come in since.) The total contributions 
exceed the previous year by over $100. 
The gifts to the Second Century Fund 
show a total greater than that of the 
Alumni Fund. In short, we people are 
right on top of our responsibilities, and 
I personally feel gratified no end. Indi¬ 
vidually, I am the same old cricket and 
am on top of the world.” 

Benjamin F. Clark, Jr., II, Washington, 
N. J., writes: “Oh yes I can still write, 
also drive a car limited distances, take 
daily walks and read a lot.” . . . Charles 

I. Auer, III, El Paso, Texas, reports: 
“Recently I sent Ed Davis money for 
class dues. I am secretary for two 
organizations. Pioneer Association of El 
Paso and El Paso Volunteer Firemen’s 
Association, an old organization when 
El Paso had no paid fire department. 
It has a splendid fire deparment today, 
and we keep up the tradition for old 
time’s sake. I know what it is to get 
members to be somewhat active and thus 
give the secretary a little help. Labor un¬ 
ion and veterans group meetings are well- 
attended and its members helpful be¬ 
cause both are generally after something, 
usually money. I am past 82 years, but 
keep going all the time and until October 
23, 1961, when I fell, I was very active 
and went to my office daily. I went to 
prep school with Greta Gray and her 
brother in Ohio from which Greta and I 
entered Tech. I am very active in ma¬ 
sonry. I also serve as precinct judge for 
city, state and national elections. We 
have three great-grandchildren. My 
daughter and husband live with Mrs. Auer 
and me in our home. Best of regards to 
all 1901 classmates who might be inter¬ 
ested.” 

Charles Bittinger, XIII, Washington, 
D. C.: “I received your last letter in 
which you commented on your class¬ 


mates being so lazy and where they could 
go. This makes me write in reference to 
M.I.T., the Navy and High Art—three ac¬ 
tivities of interest to me. I have just fin¬ 
ished a portrait of Ned Cochrane, who 
as chief of the Bureau of Ships built more 
ships than anyone else in the world. He 
was also head of M.I.T. Naval Architec¬ 
ture and Engineering.” . . . George W. 
Allen, II, East Bridgewater, Mass.: “My 
eyesight has gone to such an extent that 
I cannot see to read or even see what I 
have written.”—Theodore H. Taft, Sec¬ 
retary, Box 124, Jaffrey, N.H. 


Because of the absence of any news 
from our reposeful members, your secre¬ 
tary has again resorted to historical notes 
that should stir the emotions by vividly 
recalling our former college life. In open¬ 
ing the M.I.T. Technique of 1903. I was 
amazed to learn that Howard S. Morse, 

I, was editor-in-chief of the year book, 
George B. Wood, II, society editor, and 
Lawrence H. Lee, VI, and Hewitt Cros¬ 
by, XIII, statisticians. Andrew H. Hep¬ 
burn, IV, was art editor, John T. Cheney, 

II, business manager and Paul R. Parker, 
XII, assistant business manager. 

We read in the Senior Class History of 
the student reclining in a Morris chair be¬ 
fore an open fire. Even then he was ap¬ 
parently overcome by sleepless moods 
and reminiscences. He looked backward 
over his four years at the Institute to 
September 29, 1899, when he was intro¬ 
duced for the first time to his classmates. 
He met the Bursar that day in his ornate 
office just inside the entrance to Rogers: 
he asked if the President’s Office on the 
left was the place to hang his hat, even 
though the sombre oak door should have 
proclaimed otherwise. Next, he was like¬ 
ly to notice the bulletin board in the 
hall, which announced such alluring ac¬ 
tivities as “Military Drill.” This activity 
required tight-fitting plain blue cloth 
trousers and a jacket with a small straight 
collar. This was tailor made, and the cap 
was of Civil War type with a straight 
visor. The cap was marked simply by a 
small M.I.T., but the effect was strikingly 
distinguished. 

The second year was marked by stu¬ 
dent’s apparel in loud colors and bulldog 
pipes. Students fraternized at the Plaza 
and the Old Elm, but were strangely re¬ 
fused membership in the YMCA, whose 
building was only a few yards from our 
favorite perch, the broad flat capstone on 
the upper landing of Rogers front “esca- 
lier.” . . . The Technique also notes 
that Paul G. Hilken, ’01, was the student 
who established the famous Cane Rush. 

The problem of room and board for 
students was being considered by the au¬ 
thorities, even though the majority of 
students in those days were local resi¬ 
dents. Eventually the housing problem 
was solved by the erection of Technol¬ 
ogy Chambers “by men interested in 
students, who would make the rates as 
low as they could to still afford a small 
margin of profit.” So these are some of 
the memories of the senior student in 
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1903 and of the Alumni now, who in 
looking over our former abode on Boyl- 
ston Street, would never have visualized 
the numerous structures that comprise 
our M.I.T. today. 

Another note of interest comes from an 
article about the Walker Memorial Move¬ 
ment, which accentuates M.I.T.’s rela¬ 
tive youthfulness. It has been only within 
the last decade or so that the Institute 
has approached its present proportions; 
the number of Alumni in 1903 was rela¬ 
tively few. Nevertheless a strong Alumni 
Association was formed with many local 
clubs in various sections of the country. 
Each class after graduation continues its 
formal organization and through its sec¬ 
retary keeps in touch with the Alumni. 
These secretaries themselves have formed 
the Association of Class Secretaries which, 
in fact, is the bond that unites the vari¬ 
ous classes and is a sort of nucleus of 
the whole Alumni structure. These facts, 
when viewed with the extraordinary ad¬ 
vances made by M.I.T., are a glowing 
tribute to M.I.T.’s presidents and effi¬ 
cient Faculty.—John J. A. Nolan, Secre¬ 
tary, 13 Linden Avenue, Somerville, 
Mass.; Augustus H. Eustis, Treasurer, 131 
State Street, Boston, Mass. 

04 

Just a day late for mentioning in our 
last batch of notes was a card from Frank 
H. Davis. This boy moves around. It was 
not so long ago that he reported from 
the Orient. This card was from Arizona 
where Frank and his wife were escaping 
the cool breezes that were blowing 
around Detroit at that time. . . . Gus 
Bouscaren is heard from again. This time 
he sent a brief but interesting account of 
a hair-raising and near fatal experience 
of his youthful days in the family home 
in Kentucky. This might be script for a 
short movie. . . . After a brief respite 
from obituaries we regret to report the 
passing of Dennie K. Keller, Course IX, 
on February 26 in New York. No details 
were available. ... If you read this be¬ 
fore Alumni Day why not join us at the 
noon luncheon?—Carle R. Hayward, Sec¬ 
retary, Room 35-304, M.I.T., Cambridge 
39, Mass.; Eugene H. Russell, Jr. Treas¬ 
urer, 82 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 

05 

You have received by now notice of 
the 1962 dues assessment ($5.00). I 
had not foreseen it, but it seems that as 
the class roll gets shorter, the cost of get¬ 
ting news for this column, postage, flow¬ 
ers for funerals (when information is re¬ 
ceived on time), memorials, etc. increas¬ 
es. I still remember the time when we 
used Grove Marcy’s slogan “dues to end 
all dues” (and believed it). Each dues 
assessment since has caused considerable 
embarrassment. You will also have sent 
in by the time you read this your reser¬ 
vation for the Alumni Day Luncheon 
and Dinner. Here’s hoping we may have 
as large a group as in recent years. . . . 


Andy Fisher has sent me a clipping from 
a Boston paper telling of the appoint¬ 
ment of Dr. Leonard W. Cronkite, Jr. 
as general director of the Children’s Hos¬ 
pital Medical Center in Boston. I quote 
briefly: “Dr. Cronkite is the son of 
Leonard Wolsey Cronkite, Cambridge 
manufacturer of medical instruments. His 
stepmother is Bernice Brown Cronkite, 
who served as dean of the Radcliffe 
Graduate School until her retirement last 
year.” . . . Charlie Smart writes me that 
he was married in Florida about Christ¬ 
mastime to a widow, who had been a 
close friend of the family for years. Con¬ 
gratulations, Charlie. We expect to meet 
her on Alumni Day. 

I have a post card from Prince S. 
Crowell (via Andy Fisher) which tells 
that he and Ethel were on their way to 
the Swan Islands, “where the Pacific 
Guano Company of New Hampshire” 
(I’ll have to look that up) get their 
guano. ... A letter from Hub Kcnway 
stated that he and Helen were at Guana 
(not guano), British Virgin Islands in 
February. . . . We have quite a trave¬ 
logue letter from the globe-trotting Mac- 
Briars, this time in Australia, New Zea¬ 
land, etc. I have read the letter over 
three times and have enjoyed it so much, 
that I am here quoting parts of it: "Well, 
the MacBriars are on the go again, as you 
may surmise from the following. Ruth and 
I sailed from San Francisco on January 7 
on the good ship ‘Mariposa’ of the Matson 
Line. It certainly is a fine ship, very com¬ 
fortable and serves good food (too 
much). After a very calm voyage, we 
stopped at Tahiti January 18 for a couple 
of days, and saw all the sights there, 
which you can see in the night clubs of 
Paris or Las Vegas. Quite colorful in more 
ways than one. On January 20 the ship 
made an off-port call at the island of 
Rabotonga, and a bunch of natives came 
aboard and put on a show for the passen¬ 
gers. On January 24 we stopped at Auck¬ 
land, New Zealand. Quite a number of 
the people left the ship at this port, but 
we stayed aboard and left the ship at 
Sydney, Australia, on January 28. Sydney 
is a large city with a wonderful harbor. 
We were there about a week and while 
there visited a sheep station about 200 
miles north of Sydney. Then we went to 
Canberra, the capital of Australia. The 
ground for this city was purchased about 
60 years ago and originally was a sheep 
station of about 600,000 acres. The city 
proper will occupy about 9,000 acres. 
Most of the building has been done in 
the last 10 years and at the same rate, 
it will take at least 100 years to complete 
it. It is now an overgrown village of 
60,000 people. From Canberra we came 
to Melbourne, arriving here February 6. 
Tomorrow, the 10th we fly to the island 
of Tasmania for a couple of days. Then 
back to Melbourne, and the next day we 
fly to Christ Church on the south island 
of N.Z. Then we do the south island and 
north island by air and bus, and meet the 
good ship ‘Monterey’ at Auckland, N.Z., 
and sail for San Francisco on February 
27. We visit Fiji and Suva and Honolulu 
on the way home, arriving at San Fran¬ 
cisco on March 14. Probably as usual we 
will be glad to get home.” Here’s a pre¬ 


diction—that they will take the short 
jump across the U.S.A. to be with us at 
our 60th. 

From the desk of Carole A. Clarke, 
Secretary of the Class of 1921, comes a 
clipping telling of the sad death of Wil¬ 
liam G. Houskeeper, II. I quote: “An 
auto crash resulted in the death yesterday 
(March 24, 1962) of William G. Hous¬ 
keeper, 79, of Kemah Lake Road, New¬ 
ton, N.J., a scientist and inventor who 
held 141 United States and foreign pat¬ 
ents. Houskeeper, who made important 
contributions to long-distance radio and 
wire telephone transmissions in the late 
1920s, died in Newton Hospital five hours 
after he was injured in the collision. State 
police at the Hainesville station said 
Houskeeper’s 1960 compact auto was 
struck broadside at the intersection of 
Route 206 and Kemah Lake Road near 
this Sussex County community. Police 
said Houskeeper suffered fractures of the 
skull, spine and ribs. Houskeeper, who 
was born in Coatesville, Pa., and moved 
here from South Orange in 1942 retired 
in 1929 after a brilliant career in elec¬ 
trical engineering for the Westinghouse 
Electric Company, Pittsburgh, and the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories of New 
York. In the early part of the century, 
Houskeeper, then in charge of Westing- 
house's lamp filament division, invented 
and developed semi-automatic machines 
for the production of tungsten filament 
in lengths of over twelve inches. . . . 
His studies in soldered connections re¬ 
sulted in a method of fusing glass and 
metal which became valuable in the con¬ 
struction of high-power electron tubes 
used in trans-Atlantic communication in 
1923. His experiments in illumination 
were used to enable the partly blind to 
read newspaper print. Mr. Houskeeper 
was a graduate of the University of 
Pennsylvania and the Massachusetts In¬ 
stitute of Technology. He was a member 
of the Institute of Electrical Engineers 
and the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. He began his career as an as¬ 
sistant meter tester with the Philadelphia 
Electric Company, and later went to 
Westinghouse as an apprentice engineer. 
In 1925, he became allied with the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories in New York. 
Since his retirement, Mr. Houskeeper had 
worked on the development of a color 
process for photography.” 

Another shock comes in a clipping 
from the Portland Herald of March 27. 
Again I quote: “Philip E. Hinkley, 80, 
of 215 Vaughan Street, former head of 
production scheduling and the sales de¬ 
partment at S. D. Warren Company, died 
at a local hospital Sunday March 25, 
1962, following a long illness. Mr. Hink¬ 
ley also was one of the organizers of the 
apprenticeship program at S. D. Warren 
Company. His first apprentice, George 
Olmsted, is now company president. Mr. 
Hinkley was born in Portland on October 
30, 1881, son of Rufus H. and Frances 
Pringle Hinkley. He was educated in 
Portland schools, and was graduated 
from Portland High School. Philips Exe¬ 
ter Academy, and Massachusetts Insti¬ 
tute of Technology. He belonged to the 
State Street Congregational Church and 
was a corporator of Maine General Hospi¬ 
tal. He was also a member of the Portland 
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Club. He retired from S. D. Warren Com¬ 
pany about 10 years ago. Survivors in¬ 
clude three sisters, Mrs. Frank L. Quim- 
by of Milford, Conn., Mrs. Philip Dana 
of Cape Elizabeth; and Miss Helen 
Hinkley, with whom he resided.” I had 
heard little from Phil since he retired and 
left Boston. Our offices were close at hand, 
and I lunched with him occasionally, 
but he didn’t like to talk about him¬ 
self (he was a bachelor) and he never 
wrote letters, at least as regards class 
matters.—Fred W. Goldthwait, Secre¬ 
tary and Treasurer, Center Sandwich, 
N. H.; Gilbert S. Tower, Assistant Secre¬ 
tary and Treasurer, 35 North Main Street, 
Cohasset, Mass. 

’06 

In the April notes, in quoting from Bill 
Abbott’s letter about life at Tech Cham¬ 
bers, I reported that 28 classmates were 
living there our senior year. On recheck I 
find there were 29, and to stimulate some 
fond memories here is that roster— 
Course I: Howard Barnes, Terrell Bart¬ 
lett, Ralph H. Burke,’ 1 ' Arthur M. Chides- 
ter.* and Charles A. Holmquist; Course 
II: Edwin D. A. Frank,* Herman C. 
Henrici,* Stanley M. Udale; Course III: 
William J. Deavitt* and John A. Root;* 
Course IV: Henry B. Thomson, John H. 
Cady, Samuel E. Gideon,* Alfred W. 
Hertz,* Fred C. Lebenbaum,* and Paul 
F. Mann;* Course V: Edward C. Groes- 
beck,* Lambert Thorp,* Frank F. Has- 
brouck; Course VI: Edward M. Eliot,* 
Andrew B. Sherman, Michael J. Gibbons, 
Isa W. Kahn, and Laurence E. Stone;* 
Course VII: Edgar C. Steinharter; Course 
XI: Thomas L. Hinckley; Course XnT: 
Howard H. Brown,* Nathaniel A. White 
and Carl F. Edwards.* Of the total of 
29, 16 (55 percent) are deceased* as of 
February 1, 1962. 

You probably received several months 
ago the preliminary Alumni Day pro¬ 
gram for Monday, June 11, and we hope 
that all the regulars and some irregulars 
will be on deck that day. The luncheon, 
as usual, will be held at noon under 
canvas in the main court, and so why not 
gather before then at the entrance to 
Building 10 (under the big dome) com¬ 
fortably seated with a fine view of the 
Great Court in all its spring beauty, and 
start comparing notes? Likewise why not 
change seats during and/or after the eats. 
It’s the only time during the day we will 
all be together. . . . One of the regulars 
was bitten by a bug last year and so 
missed our 55th and Alumni Day. Bill 
Abbott wrote me late last June: “I was 
greatly disappointed not to be present on 
the 12th, because it is one of the few 
times I have a chance to make contacts 
with classmates and friends in other 
classes.. Also the chances of being around 
at future five-year periods grow a little 
dim.” So, why not make them one-year 
periods for getting together? Being a 
regular, Bill has been on deck every 
year, for many years. He concluded that 
letter with an invitation: “As always the 
latch string is out for any passing this 
way, at my place on Chappaquoit Road, 
West Falmouth.” 


Early in April Bob Cushman, II, wrote 
that he expected on the 8th to attend a 
joint dinner meeting of A.S.C.E. and 
A.S.T.M.—the Oregon Sections—when 
the speaker was to be Miles N. Clair, I, 
’23, President of A.S.T.M., of which you 
may recall. Herb Ball, II, is a past presi¬ 
dent. Bob was president of the Oregon 
Section of A.S.C.E. some years back. 
. . . Here are two address changes: 
Ralph N. Sargent, X, early in the year 
moved up from Florida to c/o Jack Kent, 
3306 Cummings Lane, Chevy Chase, 
Md.; Karl F. Juengling, II, has moved 
from the west side (Lakewood) to 18710 
East Shoreland, Cleveland, 16, Ohio. 
Jim Wick, II, really has two addresses as 
he hops back and forth between Youngs¬ 
town and Rockport. He and Clare were 
in Rockport for several weeks in April 
and May, and Jim expected to be back 
there in June and to attend Alumni Day. 
Will you be there too?—Edward B. 
Rowe, Secretary-Treasurer, 11 Cushing 
Road, Wellesley Hills 81, Mass. 


’07 

By the time these notes are published, 
our 55th Reunion will be only a week 
away, and all ’07 men will soon receive 
the revised list of living class members. 
Work on this is well underway, and its 
completeness will depend on the informa¬ 
tion I receive from each class member in 
response to the request I made in the 
reunion flyer. I am still receiving replies 
to my request for dues, accompanied by 
interesting notes from the writers, from 
which I quote below. . . . Albert H. 
Donnewald, III: “I am in excellent 
health and have plenty of personal inter¬ 
ests to keep me fully occupied, although 
retired. Shawnee, Okla., is too far from 
Oyster Harbors for me to make the trip. 
Regards to all my old classmates.” . . . 
Floyd A. Naramore, IV, writes from Seat¬ 
tle, Wash.: “I served five months in a 
hospital last year, and the result from 
that is the only thing that will prevent 
me from attending the 55th Reunion. Am 
lucky and recovering fast.” 

The Alumni Association has sent me 
notice of the death of two of our non¬ 
associate members. Francis E. Daniels, 
VII, died on April 5, 1962. His address 
was 4017 North Second Street, Harris¬ 
burg, Pa. For many years he was chief of 
the Waste Section of the Pennsylvania 
Department of Health. . . . Command¬ 
er John H. Walsh, XHI-A, died on March 
4, 1962 at Pass Christen, Miss. During 
World War II, I recall his coming to 
Whitinsville to award a maritime “M” to 
the Whitin Machine Works for excel¬ 
lence in manufacture of war supplies. 
There is no other information in our 
archives regarding either of these men. 
. . • A letter from a daughter of Karl 
(Becky) Sharp, XIII, informed me of his 
very sudden death on March 8 in New 
York City. I quote: “My dear father re¬ 
mained deeply attached to his college 
memories and friends and regretted 
greatly his inability to return in late years 
to class reunions. His family had founded 
the Nantucket (Mass.) Hospital in 1912; 


and here, also, his active support had 
been a life interest. He did so much for 
so many individuals, and for so many 
causes, that it would be difficult to enu¬ 
merate them. But he did everything so 
modestly and quietly that as a rule his 
generosity was not traced to its source.” 
The May edition of Yachting Magazine 
will contain an account of our classmate. 
Becky attended our 9th Reunion in 1916 
at Hotel Englewood on the Cape. 

Your Secretary is interested to find out 
which ’07 man has the greatest number of 
grandchildren and great grandchildren. 
Seymour J. Egan, of Wakefield, reports 
14, while Parker Dodge writes his 17th 
was born April 5. Drop me a card if you 
can top this number.-—Philip B. Walker, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 18 Summit Street, 
Whitinsville, Mass.; Gardner S. Gould, 
Assistant Secretary, 409 Highland Street, 
Newtonville, Mass. 


’08 

June is nice on the Cape. Why not 
spend a weekend there at our 54th Re¬ 
union? We will be at the Melrose Inn, 
Harwichport, Mass., June 8, 9 and 10. 
This is our sixth visit with the Smiths, and 
I know you will have a good time. Ladies 
are invited. Please let us know if you can 
be with us. Our reunion winds up at 
Alumni Day at Cambridge on Monday, 
June 11. There’s lots to see at Tech, as 
well as meeting old friends of other 
classes. Better make it. . . . It’s not too 
late to make a gift to the 1962 Alumni 
Fund. How about it?—H. Leston Carter, 
Secretary, 14 Roslyn Road, Waban 68, 
Mass.; Joseph W. Wattles, 3rd, Treasurer 
and Assistant Secretary, 26 Bullard Road, 
Weston 93, Mass. 


’09 

We heard from Art and Betty Shaw 
from Gulf Ranch, Longboat Key, Fla., 
where they usually spend the winter. Art 
writes: “We are here at our customary 
stand enjoying lazy Florida living in the 
sunshine and swimming in the Gulf which 
is presently about 64 degrees, quite ac¬ 
ceptable to us who are accustomed to New 
England water temperatures. We expect 
to return about May 1.” . . . We re¬ 
ceived a letter from Blanche Johnson 
from her home in Rockland, Maine, con¬ 
taining a clipping headed with heavy 
type, “U. S. Power Squadron Dedicates 
Its First Textbook to Lewis H. Johnson 
of Rockland.” There was an excellent 
picture of Lewis in his full uniform with 
skipper’s cap. The squadron wrote Mrs. 
Johnson: “You will be pleased, as we 
are, that the first textbook of the U. S. 
Power Squadron has been dedicated to 
Lewis Howes Johnson as the first director 
of education of the U.S.P.S. It is entitled 
“Marine Engines and Equipment,” and we 
hope it will be the first of a series of such 
textbooks dealing with the various courses 
given by U.S.P.S.” Boating and naviga- 
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tion were Lewis’ chief hobbies. In addi¬ 
tion to being the first U.S.P.S. director of 
education, he served as a national vice¬ 
commander of the organization and held 
the title of navigator, a coveted honor. 
He taught a course in celestial navigation 
and received a silver tray in January, 
1949, for service to U.S.P.S. We have 
already told of Lewis’ successful career as 
an engineer with the Bell Telephone Lab¬ 
oratories, a position which he held until 
his retirement to his native Rockland. 

We were most happy to receive from 
Professor Thomas F. Hickerson, I, of 
Chapel Hill, N.C., a sheet describing his 
new book, “Echoes of Happy Valley,” 
which is a sequel to his earlier hook, 
“Happy Valley.” The book covers a pe¬ 
riod of nearly 200 years from 1766 to the 
present and throws light on many promi¬ 
nent North Carolina families as they 
cross paths with famous American figures 
such as Robert E. Lee, Andrew Jackson, 
and Zeb Vance. There are letters relat¬ 
ing intimately to events of the Civil War, 
including unusual descriptions of Gen¬ 
erals Lee and Longstreet. Thomas also 
sent us a complete page of the Durham 
Morning Herald, a considerable propor¬ 
tion of which was devoted to him and his 
book. It showed a picture of him at his 
desk in his library, and aside from a few 
gray hairs the picture closely resembles 
that in the Class Album. He became a 
Kenan professor at the University of 
North Carolina in 1945 and retired in 
1952. His professional work in highway 
construction earned for him an interna¬ 
tional reputation and his book, “Route 
Surveys and Design,” was a recent Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill Book-of-the-Month Club se¬ 
lection. Then later we received a copy of 
a letter to Tom Desmond, I, which is as 
follows: “Chester L. Dawes writes that 
your wife, Alice Desmond, is the author 
of a book dealing with ‘The Glamorous 
Dolly Madison.” Just last Sunday, while 
on a historic tour of Guilford County 
N.C., I saw the Dolly Madison Rooms in 
the very interesting and complete City of 
Greensboro Museum. In a book entitled 
“Echoes of Happy Valley” (a copy on 
the way with my compliments), there is 
a reference to The Majestic Dolly Madi¬ 
son’ (pages 9 and 10).” 

In the May notes we told of the pass¬ 
ing of Earl R. Hamilton, VIII. We not 
only wrote to his wife, Katherine, but 
called her on the telephone expressing 
the sympathy of the class as well as our 
own and requested any information rela¬ 
tive to Earl which she might send. Mrs. 
Hamilton sent the following stating, ‘This 
may help you for the June issue. It was 
one of the high spots of Earl’s life to be 
with his class at the 50th Reunion.” . . . 
“Mr. Hamilton was born on June 16, 
1886, in Somerville, Mass., the son of 
William Elmer Hamilton and Alida Lee 
(Gibbs) Hamilton. He was graduated in 
1905 from English High School in Bos¬ 
ton. He enrolled at the Massachusetts In¬ 
stitute of Technology and was graduated 
in 1909 with a degree of bachelor of sci¬ 
ence in electro-chemistry. New England 
Electric System records show that he was 
employed by the Stone and Webster En¬ 
gineering Corporation as general superin¬ 
tendent of an engineering and construc¬ 
tion project in Nova Scotia from 1919 to 
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1925. He was president of the Canadian 
Gas Association for two years, which was 
quite an honor for an outsider. In the pe¬ 
riod from 1925 to 1929 he was engaged 
in engineering with the West Gas Im¬ 
provement Company. On April 8, 1929, 
he entered employment as an engineer 
with Charles H. Tenney and Company. 
He continued in this position with the 
Tenney Company and its successor. New 
England Electric System, until his retire¬ 
ment on June 30, 1951. During World 
War II, on leave of absence from New 
England Electric, he rendered assistance 
of great value to the War Production 
Board. This tour of war time service ex¬ 
tended from December 1, 1942 to June 

I, 1945.” 

John A. Davis, II, sent us a clipping 
telling of the death of Carlton D. Jacobs, 

II, age 75, on February 22 at West Har¬ 
wich, Mass. He was a former owner of a 
Boston engineering firm and served in the 
Army Corps of Engineers in both world 
wars, retiring as a colonel. He was a 
member of the First Corps of Cadets, the 
U. S. Power Squadron, St. John’s Masonic 
Lodge of Boston, and the Congrega¬ 
tional Church of Harwichport. He was a 
trustee of the Suffolk Savings Bank of 
Boston and past president of the Military 
Engineers of Boston. He leaves his wife, 
Elsie; two sons, Philip R. and Peter T., 
and a daughter, Mrs. Philip C. Ellis of 
California. We all remember Carl as a 
most genial companion in the classrooms 
and the old drawing rooms. We have 
written to Mrs. Jacobs expressing the sym¬ 
pathy of the class as well as our own.— 
Chester L. Dawes, Secretary, Pierce Hall, 
Harvard University, Cambridge 38, 
Mass.; Assistant Secretaries: George E. 
Wallis, Wenham, Mass.; Francis M. 
Loud, 351 Commercial Street, Weymouth 
88, Mass. 


10 

Harold N. Cummings died March 14, 
1962. The following is from a clipping 
from the Newark Evening News sent to 
me by Gordon G. Holbrook: “Harold N. 
Cummings, an engineer for Curtiss- 
Wright Corporation and a retired vice- 
president of Newark College of Engi¬ 
neering, was found dead yesterday at his 
home, 695 Grove Street, Upper Mont¬ 
clair, apparently of a heart attack. He 
was 77. Mr. Cummings retired from 
N.C.E. in 1950 after serving the college 
30 years. He had been employed the last 
10 years by the Curtiss Division of 
Curtiss-Wright as a consultant in metals 
fatigue, in which field he was an author¬ 
ity. Mr. Cummings was born in Oxford, 
Maine. He received a bachelor of arts de¬ 
gree from Bates College and a bachelor 
of science degree from M.I.T. 

“In 1920, Mr. Cummings came to 
N.C.E., together with the late Dr. Allan 
R. Cullimore, first president of N.C.E., 
who also had been on the University of 
Delaware faculty. Mr. Cummings served 
as professor of applied mathematics until 
1927, when he became head of the newly 
established civil engineering department. 
He was appointed vice-president in 1942 


and named vice-president emeritus on his 
retirement. Mr. Cummings was the au¬ 
thor of several Air Force manuals on 
metals fatigue. In 1956, he was one of 
the few American scientists invited to an 
international conference in London on 
metals fatigue. In 1960, N.C.E. awarded 
him its first honorary master of engineer¬ 
ing education degree. He was a life fel¬ 
low of the American Society of Civil En¬ 
gineers and a fellow of the American As¬ 
sociation for the Advancement of Sci¬ 
ence.” 

With the above, Gordon wrote that he 
was pinch hitting for Carroll R. Benton, 
who was taking a spring vacation in 
Florida. ... In the April Class News, I 
mentioned that Phil Harris wanted a 1910 
Technique. It paid off. Harold E. Akcrly 
sent me a copy which I have sent to Phil. 
Harold has been vacationing in Florida 
and is returning to Rochester where he 
expects to give up his home and become 
an apartment dweller very soon. ... I 
have heard indirectly that Jim Tripp is 
now spending his time visiting his grand¬ 
children in California; he has been con¬ 
nected with various jobs in many parts of 
the world.—Herbert S. Cleverdon, Secre¬ 
tary, 120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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A letter in April from Leroy Fitzher- 
bert, I, said: “My wife and I returned 
home about three weeks ago from a six- 
months sojourn in Europe, most of the 
time having been spent in Spain. We en¬ 
joyed our stay and we found the Spanish 
people delightful, the winter sunny and 
mild, and the cost of living still very rea¬ 
sonable. Expect to do yard work this 
spring until the weather gets good enough 
for us to go to our cottage in Essex for 
the summer. I noted with sorrow that 
Dick Ranger had passed away. He looked 
so hale and active at the reunion.” . . . 
Allston Cushing, I, wrote that as of Janu¬ 
ary 1, 1961, he became a life member of 
the American Society of Civil Engineers 
and of the Missouri Society of Profes¬ 
sional Engineers. . . . We have address 
changes for: Ormond R. Bean, IV, 2545 
S.W. Terwillinger Boulevard, Portland, 
Ore.; Lloyd C. Cooley, X, 7321 South 
Shore Drive, Chicago 49, Ill.; Norman 
Duffett, X, back from Lake Worth, Fla., 
to 909 James Avenue, Niagara Falls, 
N.Y.; Charles W. Homeyer, Jr., I, 106 
Ligustrum Street, Robstown, Texas; 
Howard D. Williams, XT, from Los An¬ 
geles, Calif., to Beverly Wilshire Hotel, 
9500 Wilshire Boulevard, Beverly Hills, 
Calif.—Henry F. Dolliver, Secretary, 10 
Bellevue Road, Belmont 78, Mass.; John 
A. Herlihy, Assistant Secretary and Treas¬ 
urer, 588 Riverside Avenue, Medford 55, 
Mass. 


13 

When you read these notes, we shall 
be preparing for M.I.T. Alumni Day, 
June 11, 1962. Again, we wish to remind 
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you that just 12 months from now the 
Class of 1913 will be the honored class at 
the 50th Reunion. . . . We have re¬ 
ceived a very sad but informative letter 
from Leon Katzenstein’s widow, Ann. We 
quote in part: “Am enclosing the clipping 
from the newspaper. Leon passed away 
January 30, 1962, at the age of 70. After 
he left M.I.T. he worked for Norton and 
Company in Massachusetts as an engineer 
for quite some time. In 1931 he came 
back to St. Louis as his father was ill, 
and Leon never wcm back to Massachu¬ 
setts, as after his father’s death, he 
thought it advisable not to leave his 
mother as he was the only child. He 
then went into teaching. He taught the 
sciences and then latri became program 
chairman for the Hadley School. He also 
worked in the evenings as an assistant 
principal. During the summers he worked 
for Monsanto Chemical Company as a 
teacher trainer. He retired from his teach¬ 
ing profession in 1956. Leon wasn’t happy 
in retirement as he always liked to keep 
busy, so he became a counselor for one 
of the local banks on a part-time basis, 
which work he enjoyed up until the 
time of his passing. You can see from the 
above resume that he led a full and ac¬ 
tive life and was never happy when idle. 
My loss is very great, but I will always 
treasure the wonderful memories of my 
life with him. I have his graduation book 
which I will always cherish.” Leon is sur¬ 
vived by his dear wife, Mrs. Ann Katz- 
enstein, and his mother, Mrs. Emma 
Katzenstein. To this grieved family we 
offer our most sincere sympathy, for we 
also share the loss. 

Your 50th Reunion Chairman, Phil 
Capen, has selected a General Local Re¬ 
union Committee of 13, including, Char¬ 
lie Thompson, Ellis Brewster, Lester Gus- 
tin, Joseph Cohen, Francis Achard, 
Charles Brown, David Stem, Hilding 
Carlson, Charlotte Sage, Lawrence 
Brown, William Eichorn, and Burton 
Cushing. Several other regional commit¬ 
tees will be appointed later in the year. 
We shall be pleased to receive acknowl¬ 
edgements from those already nomi¬ 
nated and volunteers for the regional 
groups. ... It is with deep regrets that 
Mrs. Maurice E. Levy informs us that 
another classmate, her husband, passed 
away March 3, 1962. We have written 
Mrs. Levy for more details, which we 
hope to include in the next issue of our 
notes. . . . Again the Brewster Family is 
in the news. Bill’s son, William S., early 
in March was one of five members of a 
seminar at Boston College to furnish 
remedies or benefits for the Port of Bos¬ 
ton. . . . Again in passing, the Class of 
1913 has lost an honorary member, Dr. 
Samuel C. Prescott, M.I.T. scientist, edu¬ 
cator, and member of the Class of 1894. 
Together with the other thousands of 
Tech Men, we bow our heads in prayer 
for one of the most loyal M.I.T. graduates 
and supporters. ... It was very pleas¬ 
ing to receive a joint letter from Bill 
Mattson and Charlie Thompson, written 
in early March from Denver, Colo. The 
Thompsons have since returned to West 
Newton, and we have been in touch with 
him several times by phone; we under¬ 
stand that Charlie has joined the ‘unem¬ 
ployed,’ which is difficult to realize. Evi¬ 


dently Bill and Charlie enjoyed their 
preliminary reunion and we quote in 
part: “Of course, Charlie and Anne will 
be at the 1913 Class Reunion at Oyster 
Harbors next year. Jo and I will try to 
make it if possible, even though we are 
2,000 miles from Boston. Charlie and I 
are feeling so well, we can’t believe this 
will be the 50th Reunion. As one grows 
older the months and years seem to go 
faster and faster. We are full of pep and 
energy, but not so much as we had when 
we both ran on the 1913 Class Relay 
Team that broke all records up to that 
time, 50 years ago.” 

Again, we find more sad news in our 
daily paper. On April 10, Clara P. 
Burt passed away. She was Philip V. 
Burt's wife and she had been ill for 
many months. We who knew Clara re¬ 
gret that she will not join us at our re¬ 
union. To our friend of over 50 years, 
Phil, we extend our most sincere sym¬ 
pathy in these hours of mourning. . . . 
Even the most husky and well-rounded 
pals can’t battle the ravishes of Old Man 
Time and those little bugs called viruses. 
We have lately talked to Frank Achard 
several times, and he has returned from 
a two week’s sojourn at the hospital. He 
reports that after another week of rest at 
home he will return to his usual en¬ 
deavors. Many of our classmates are con¬ 
stantly on the move, so here are a few 
of new addresses: W. George MacTama- 
ghan, 604 Mountain View Avenue, Blue- 
field, W.Va.; Alexander J. Pastene, 146 
Landham Road, Sudbury, Mass.; Ed¬ 
ward D. Pratt, General Delivery, Mel¬ 
bourne, Australia; Dr. Leon W. Parsons, 
Suffield Academy, Suffield, Conn.; Louis 
C. Rosenberg, Westway Road, Greene 
Farms, Conn.; Alfred L. Higgins, 70 Gov¬ 
ernor Road, Milton 86, Mass.; John W. B. 
Ladd, 32 Cedar Lane, New Canaan, 
Conn.; Walter P. Muther, Stage Road, 
Westhampton RFD, Easthampton, Mass. 
. . . So until the next issue, don’t for¬ 
get your date, June, 1963.—George Phil¬ 
ip Capen, Secretary and Treasurer, 60 
Everett Street, Canton, Mass. 
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Some of these retired classmates know 
how to live. Frank S. Soinerby, who has 
a master’s degree from Columbia, has 
been a teacher in New York for many 
years. Now he has gone into quiet retire¬ 
ment and has bought a house in Sarasota 
which has a swimming pool, recreation 
hall, beach, etc. Only living there for six 
months of the year, he moves to New 
Hampshire for the summer. Perhaps it is 
because Frank has taught calculus in 
secondary school and all the way up to 
second year college that he is so success¬ 
ful. This summer he will visit Colorado 
and the West Coast, including the Seattle 
World’s Fair in his itinerary. Last year 
Frank visited 19 countries abroad. . . . 
Then there is another retired classmate, 
Clarence L. Smith, who spends half a 
year in Isle of Palms, Treasure Island, 
Fla., and returns to Seymour, Conn., just 
for the summer. 


While visiting the Fiesta in Mexico 
City, Horner Calver met Lobbie wander¬ 
ing around. Then he met Jim Reber in 
Houston. Jim had come all the way down 
from Auburn, N..Y Likewise your secre¬ 
tary strayed far, far from Boston and met 
Thom Dickinson, who resides right on 
55th Street and Broadway. Thorn is just 
getting ready to pack up and wander 
again in the wilds of the Adirondacks. He 
makes his headquarters at Elk Lake, 
N.Y. . . . Many others have taken up 
Northern residence, only during the 
warm season. One such is Leigh Hall, 
who comes to Concord, N.H., for a long 
summer. But no itinerant classmate could 
outdo Charlie Fiske, who really takes 
things in wide steps. He has just spent 
the long winter in Barbados, and his let¬ 
ters certainly made your secretary envi¬ 
ous. . . . Dean Fales managed to run 
down to Sebring, Fla., to see the annual 
races. His card shows that he was staying 
at the Florida Brethren Homes, but as it 
is Lent, he has pulled down the shades 
on his other activities. . . . And who 
could be more active than our retired 
General Alden Waitt? Most of the class¬ 
mates know that after retirement he took 
up painting for amusement, but how 
many of us realize that he had become a 
true professional in these very few years? 
The true rewards come from the exhibi¬ 
tions and sales. Alden has exhibited in 
the Beaumont Art Museum in February 
and in other exhibitions in the Southwest. 
He showed 25 paintings in the Beaumont 
Museum and sold many of them at prices 
equal to or more than we paid for one 
year’s tuition in our old M.I.T. days. . . . 
Clifford R. MacKenzie of Fitzwilliam, 
N.H., died on February 19, 1962. He 
came to the Institute for a short time and 
there is no other data available.-—H. B. 
Richmond, Secretary, 100 Memorial 
Drive, Cambridge 42, Mass.; C. P. Fiske, 
President, Cold Spring Farm, Bath, 
Maine; H. A. Affel, Assistant Secretary 
and Class Agent, R.F.D. 2, Oakland, 
Maine. 
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Everyone, all classmates with their 
guests and families, is invited to our An¬ 
nual Class Cocktail Party, Alumni Day 
afternoon, June 11 at 4 p.m. at the 
M.I.T. Faculty Club, 50 Memorial Drive, 
Cambridge. A1 Sampson and Barbara 
Thomas have been working hard to make 
this as enjoyable and as successful as our 
previous get-togethers. Plan to be there; 
everyone is welcome. . . . Our nomadic 
classmates continue to nomad. Entranc¬ 
ing picture postcards with weird stamps 
and postmarks from them all over the 
world come to me. Herb and Alice An¬ 
derson in Cairo; Max and Catherine 
Woythaler at the M.I.T. Fiesta in Mexico 
City aggravating us with the reminder 
that we, too, would enjoy it down there; 
Wink and Kath Howlett at Montego Bay, 
Jamaica, changing their old Scotch taste 
over to Rum; Harry and Lucille Murphy 
in Milano on their way to Rome and 
Paris (ah, me); Jerry and Verta Cold well 
reminding us with a “how about it” that 
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the water temperature was 76 degrees and 
there was no snow in Naples, Fla.; Vince 
and Marion Maconi playing golf and 
swimming at St. Petersburg Beach. There 
must be many others we have not heard 
from. A hard winter! PFC (major to us) 
Gerry Rooney, son of our own Pirate, was 
honorably discharged from the United 
States Marine Corps late in March and at 
once became associated with George in his 
business. All our best to Gerry for success 
and happiness in his new work and asso¬ 
ciation with his able father. This should 
make an outstanding team. Gerry has 
been with us at several class parties and 
he will always be welcome. 

In the November and December 1961 
issues of “Yachting” Evers Burlner had a 
long story about Professor George Owen, 
’94, one of the nation’s foremost designers 
of sailing and racing craft. . . . We’re 
all pleased to know from Sol Schneider’s 
letter that his wife has recovered. Her 
sudden illness kept Sol from the New 
York Class Dinner. “Ann was in the hos¬ 
pital for over three weeks and was very 
sick. She is now home and doing much 
better. I note there was a big attendance 
at the January Class Dinner in New York, 
which I missed for the first time. Larry 
Bailey wrote wondering where I was and 
said when he is in Philadelphia in April 
he wants to go out to see Andy. Andy 
and Alice are on a two months’ Mediter¬ 
ranean cruise and will return early in 
April. Have you heard from them? (see 
above) I talked with Andy before he 
sailed.” . . . Henry Daley has something 
to say about that New York dinner: “I 
thoroughly enjoyed the class party in 
New York, not only the excellent dinner 
but the chance to see so many of the old 
gang again. And let’s not forget the ‘lease¬ 
breaking’ singing in the class headquarters 
upstairs, later in the evening. A noisy 
crowd, eh, what, Sing-along-Mitch cer¬ 
tainly has worthwhile competitors.” I 
think Henry is being very generous and 
gracious in his remarks! . . . And an¬ 
other from good old Bur Swain, who 
worked to make the New York dinner so 
enjoyable and successful: “I had a beau¬ 
tiful time that night and cannot get over 
the boys just sitting around to talk after 
dinner. It was most agreeable.” It’s so re¬ 
warding to hear from our classmates in 
this manner. . . . Warren Cowles’ wife, 
Imogene, writes a pleasant letter: “We 
always read your Class News with great 
pleasure. As a result of Warren’s retire¬ 
ment from the Hackensack Water Com¬ 
pany, we have been very busy. He is 
studying the programming of high-speed 
digital computers. The dinner was just 
when Warren had exams to study for. He 
took an introductory course in computers, 
and a course at New York University last 
term, and is now continuing. At Fairleigh- 
Dickinson University, he took a course in 
the 1620 Computer. When the new in¬ 
stallation is complete at M.I.T., he’s go¬ 
ing up there. Our older son, Bill, expects 
to receive his doctor’s degree this spring 
from Yale in electrical engineering. He 
has been a full time instructor there in 
electrical engineering for several years; 
the younger son, Warren, is doing gradu¬ 
ate work at New York University in 
chemical engineering. Both are married 


and Bill has two children. We hope to 
see you in June.” 

Late in February Fran and I hurriedly 
decided on a Grace Line South American 
cruise. The sailing date was twice post¬ 
poned so when we arrived at the ship in 
New York on a cold and rainy afternoon 
we were just a little downcast. Suddenly, 
Bur and Joanne Swain appeared on 
board. They had the friendly interest to 
continue checking with the line on the 
final sailing. After lunch in our comfort¬ 
able cabin, the Swains, the dock and the 
ship floated away pleasantly aided and 
abetted by their bottle of sailing cheer. 
Then, on board, we met Ellis W. Brew¬ 
ster, ’13, and his charming wife, Ellen. 
Their lovely company added a great deal 
to our pleasure and enjoyment of the 
cruise. Returning North, the ship stopped 
at Baltimore, where they left for their 
Plymouth, Mass., home and we really 
missed them. During our short stop there, 
Bill and Ethel Spencer took us to dinner 
and helped us enjoy a pleasant visit. At 
the next stop in Philadelphia, Henry and 
Frances Daley came on board to look 
around and then took us sight-seeing in 
Philadelphia. This all gave a delightful 
M.I.T. color to our trip, from which we 
found it hard to unwind. Our July column 
will carry the play-by-play story of the 
May 11 Boston Class Dinner. 

It is sad to record the passing of these 
classmates: Park D. Manbeck died June 
6, 1960; Kendall P. Foster died Novem¬ 
ber 7, 1961; John R. L. Santos died De¬ 
cember 12, 1961. Ralph D. Waterman 
died March 28, while on a cruise, at St. 
Thomas, Virgin Islands. Following his 
graduation in Course I, he went with 
Stone and Webster, Inc., Boston, as an 
engineer. In 1938 he was lent to E. B. 
Badger and Sons Co., Boston, for con¬ 
struction work on an oil refinery in Iran. 
He was executive vice-president of 
Badger from 1949 to 1951, when Badger 
was completely merged with Stone and 
Webster. In 1951, Ralph became vice- 
president of Stone and Webster Engi¬ 
neering Corporation, in charge of power 
plant and chemical plant construction. 
From 1953 to 1957 he was in charge of 
its foreign operations, with headquarters 
in London. He became a director in 1954 
and retired in 1957. We recall Ralph’s 
pleasant company at the New York City 
Class Dinner in 1961. He was always 
active and generous in class and M.I.T. 
affairs, and we shall all miss this outstand¬ 
ing classmate. The sympathy of our class 
goes to his widow, Mrs. Blanche Water¬ 
man.— Azel W. Mack, Secretary, 100 
Memorial Drive, Cambridge 42, Mass. 
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As the 46th Reunion approaches, in 
fact it is practically here, we have a mes¬ 
sage from our president, Ralph Fletcher, 
who says: “Come, oh come. Let nothing 
keep you from the event of the month, 
the 46th Reunion of the Class of 1916, at 
the Chatham Bars Inn, Chatham out-on- 
the-Cape, starting Friday noon June 8 
and lasting until Sunday afternoon June 
10. All this is just before Alumni Day in 


Cambridge, Monday June 11. At Chat¬ 
ham we’ll have a good golf course for 
those that want either pars or birdies, 
early-morning cold swims for those who 
thrive on invigoration, a shore dinner on 
Friday night if weather permits, some 
we-expect travel shots by Irv McDaniel 
all the way from Egypt, Ceylon, Burma, 
Thailand and all, wonderful meals in¬ 
cluding the class dinner on Saturday 
night, good conversation, and just a plain 
good time for all. Do come! Don’t miss!” 
Ralph sends along some messages re¬ 
ceived on post-cards relative to the An¬ 
nual Boston 1916 Dinner at Joseph’s on 
April 12. Emory Kemp sent a card show¬ 
ing a front view of their new home at 
4022 Winthrop Street, Sarasota, Fla. The 
Kemps had just moved in and were “busy 
planting the lawn and shrubbery and 
citrus trees in order to get the lawn up 
before the summer starts. We plan to 
come up to Northeast in June, 1963, and 
plan to see you-all (we put the hyphen 
in you-all—Secretary) at the 1963 Re¬ 
union. With best wishes to all 1916ers.” 
Their home is located on lots that “have 
a lake, Pelican Lake, adjoining the back.” 
Ralph reports other notes: one from Rev¬ 
erend Ed Weissbach: “Unfortunately. I 
have a church meeting scheduled for 
April 12.” From Tom Jewett: “Hope to 
make the June reunion on the Cape.” 
From Charlie Lawrance: “Have a good 
time. I’m thinking of you all. Not yet in 
full circulation, but much better. Aiming 
for reunion on Cape in June. Regards to 
all.” Ed Williams writes: “Sorry but 
health prevents.” From Paul Hatch: “My 
wife is in, and will at that time be in, the 
hospital and I usually visit her at dinner¬ 
time.” The following is from Howard 
Claussen: “This is the busiest time of 
year with boats going into the water, in¬ 
struction nearly every night in advanced 
piloting and navigation for the Coast 
Guard Auxiliary and Power Squadron, 
etc. However, if anything around this 
date calls me to Boston I will drop in. 
The date, time, and place are circled on 
my calendar. Wrote I. B. McDaniel pur¬ 
suant to Harold’s idea, and got a nice 
postal back from him in Bangkok.” 

We have an interesting kodachrome 
picture to add to our 46th Reunion dis¬ 
play at the Cape. This shows two fine- 
looking gentlemen, bronzed and smiling 
and at ease amongst tropical greenery and 
flowers, over the caption “George Kit- 
tredge, ’17 and W'illard C. Brown, ’16, 
at George’s permanent retirement home 
at Barbados, B.W.I., February, 1962.” 
How did this happen? This-a-way! Wil¬ 
lard says: “Last year at Oyster Harbors, 
Cy Guething, I think it was, told me 
there was a bird named George Kittredge 
of the Class of 1917 who had retired and 
built a home on Barbados. I didn’t know 
him at Tech but looked him up, enjoyed 
a delightful cocktail party at his place, 
and met some of the planters of the Is¬ 
land, and spent some time with them 
seeing all the ins and outs of the sugar 
business (Barbados’ principal industry) 
which the ordinary tourist never sees.” 
The Browns spent a month there. This 
was their second year and they are al¬ 
ready booked at the Paradise Beach Club 
for next February. Willard says that stay- 
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ing a month or so, they are not tourists 
but visitors, “A tourist is the fellow who 
arrives the day after you did.” Speaking 
further of George he says: “He is fine 
chap in every respect. He retired to Bar¬ 
bados after spending the last 20 years or 
so in Trinidad. Incidentally, he has on 
his own grounds a sort of 2-unit motel— 
very nice—which he rents to friends, in¬ 
cluding breakfast at his house across the 
drive. If one rented a little car, as of 
course we do, there are a wealth of places 
on the Island for lunch and dinner, and 
George’s place is certainly to be recom¬ 
mended.” Willard was about to drive 
from Cleveland to Disneyland on busi¬ 
ness (he’s a consulting engineer, light¬ 
ing); and for late May he’s been invited 
again “to one of the fabulous Canadian 
trout clubs up in western Quebec north 
of the Ottawa River, where there are no 
fish except the native red Quebec speck¬ 
led trout and fishing is about as good as it 
was in 1892 when the club was formed. 
Heaven for a trout fisherman. Francis 
Stem take notice!” 

And speaking of Barbados, B.W.I., we 
had cards from the Peb Stones, who were 
also down there but later in March. They 
are apparently thoroughly convinced that 
this is one place to go. It was a new is¬ 
land to the Stones; last year they kept 
nearer home in the Virgin Islands. As Peb 
says: “Lots of Old World flavor and, of 
course, tropical climate. Square miles of 
sugar cane, many beautiful beaches and 
also a lot of rugged shoreline. Snorkeling 
has been fascinating with thousands of 
little fish of all colors, shapes, and pe¬ 
culiar habits. I followed a little octopus 
for 10-15 minutes—a strange beast. 
B.W.I. money is the usual medium of ex¬ 
change, $1.68 for $1.00 U.S. Things are 
generally cheaper than in the other is¬ 
lands we have visited. Many Canadians 
are here for the winter months, friendly 
people. The Royal Yacht Club is quite 
exclusive but pleasant. Rum is cheap and 
effective—haven’t had a martini for a 
month! No doubt will revert to character 
after March 23 when we return.” . . . 
Stew Rowlett says, “We’ll see about 
June. I’m retired you know. No more sal¬ 
ary.” We have however decided not to 
send Stew, or loan him, a card that Jim 
Evans handed us four years ago on re¬ 
tirement, which spells out in elegant 
type: “Retired,” and has four corner ad¬ 
ditions: “No phone,” “No address,” “No 
business” and “No money.” . . . Cy 
Guething’s 50th Reunion at Exeter comes 
May 25-27; he says he and Gyps will be 
there. Since our 46th comes two weeks 
later, he tells Jim Evans that they could 
wait that long only if they were invited 
aboard one of Jim’s privae yachts, and 
would prefer one with a swimming pool. 

No matter where he goes, someone 
finds out who he is and asks him to talk 
It happened again to Bob and Pearl Wil¬ 
son as they tried to take a little vacation 
in Phoenix, where, according to the lady 
reporter, they have been winter visitors 
for nearly 20 years. Noting an M.I.T. 
luncheon was to be held, Bob attended; 
Earl L. Bimson, ’43, asked him in ad¬ 
vance if he could give a talk, but this 
turned out to be unfeasible, for the 
luncheon was held in a public dining 


room. However, the press insisted on a 
later interview, and an excellent account 
appeared in the March 16 issue of The 
Arizona Republic. A picture of Bob is 
shown and the article is headed: "AEC 
Member Urges A-tests Now.” It reads in 
part: “The United States should move 
swiftly into nuclear testing in the atmos¬ 
phere, says one of the nation’s pioneer 
industrial scientists and current member 
of the Atomic Energy Commission. Dr. 
Wilson said nuclear weapons testing un¬ 
derground is slow, expensive, and fails to 
provide all the scientific information nec¬ 
essary to build the most effective weap¬ 
onry for the nation’s defense. We can’t 
afford to bury our heads in the sand,” he 
said. ‘We can’t afford to let the Russians 
move ahead and ourselves not have the 
benefit of information which can only be 
obtained through testing in the atmos¬ 
phere. We can’t even be sure of the effi¬ 
ciency of our present weapons’ he added. 
The chemical engineer, who climbed the 
ladder of success through research over a 
41-year career, retired in 1958 as chair¬ 
man of the board of Standard Oil Com¬ 
pany (Indiana). He was named to the 
five-man Atomic Energy Commission in 
1960 for a five-year term.” 

Again jve have more pretty special ma¬ 
terial, much more than travelogue chat¬ 
tering, from Irv McDaniel—from at sea. 
Bay of Bengal, en route to Chittagong; 
from aboard the S.S. Santhia, at sea, en 
route to Penang; from at sea, en route to 
Yokahama; and, later, from the island of 
Oshima in Japan. We have pages of 
fascinating accounts and observations re¬ 
garding Ceylon (including Kandy, Sigi- 
riya, Anuradhapura, and Mihintale), 
Burma (Rangoon, Mandalay), and Thai¬ 
land (Bangkok); also a few bits of in¬ 
formation on Irv’s old research project on 
night clubs, for example, in Penang, Singa¬ 
pore, and Hong Kong. The latter will be 
reserved for casual reading at the re¬ 
union. To Irv and Katharine, Ceylon was 
tops. Most tourists spend only a day there 
with a visit inland to Kandy, but their 
visit of three and-one-half days was more 
than worth while. Irv writes :“As we en¬ 
tered Kandy we first came to the Botani¬ 
cal Gardens, and I consider this the finest 
tropical garden I have ever seen—far 
better than Singapore or Bogor (Jakarta). 
We drove all over the gardens and Kath¬ 
arine went mad with the orchids. Such 
flora! And we found out all about the 
spices and how wonderful they are. Take 
the nutmeg: the outside covering is 
cooked with sugar and makes a sweet; 
the inner shell makes mace; and inside 
is the nut, nutmeg- There is a long row 
of royal palms over 59 years old—we 
have never seen their equal. This garden 
alone is worth the trip to Ceylon. In 
Kandy we saw the temples, rickshaws 
like the old days in China, and were back 
in the betel nut chewing area.” 

Irv then says: “But our trip really 
started when we left Kandy. Again I am 
at a loss for words. Three days of en¬ 
chantment, jungle forests teeming with 
wild beasts, quaint native villages, old 
ruins of a very ancient civilization, wild 
and tame elephants blocking the high¬ 
way, monkeys and birds by the thou¬ 
sands, birds with brilliant plumage (and 


we mustn't forget the thousands of mynah 
birds, hobbling along the road or taking 
their posterior position on the water- 
buffalo). Photogenic lakes that were real¬ 
ly reservoirs, and all the comforts of 
home in the marvelous government rest- 
houses.” First they went to Sigiriya, the 
capital in 500 A.D., “an enormous inac¬ 
cessible fortified rock that is famous for 
its very old (unknown origin) frescoes. 
These frescoes are mostly of women and 
definitely one of man’s earliest ‘pin-ups’! 
I am no expert, but I assume that man’s 
taste in women has not changed much 
through the ages. From there we went to 
Polonnaruwa—the last old capital of 
Ceylon. What meals! We had wild boar 
for dinner and papayas, mangoes, many 
varieties of bananas, etc. Dinner, bed, 
private bath, drinks, tips, breakfast came 
to $1.50 per person! Each!!” The next 
day they left for Anuradhapura, which is 
“their most sacred area. The Buddhists 
don’t have Sunday. They observe the 
new moons, half moons, and full moons. 
The full moon is the most important day 
of the month. At this sacred place, when 
there is a full moon, they have three to 
four million pilgrims, and there are no 
facilities for them. Thank goodness we 
missed it by a week. Should we write 
about this to the Peace Corps? This an¬ 
cient city is over 16-square-miles of ruins 
—condemned for research and excava¬ 
tions. We saw the ruins of a bronze 
palace nine stories high, 1,000 rooms, and 
supported by 1,600 stone pillars—remark¬ 
able architecture. Then there is the 
sacred Bo Tree, 2,300 years old and still 
going strong. It was a shoot taken from 
the original Bo Tree, near Benares, under 
which Buddha got his spiritual revela¬ 
tions.” The next day they went to Mihin¬ 
tale where there is “the most sacred 
mountain in the world. The Moslems 
claim this is where Adam and Eve lived. 
I agree that it is a Garden of Eden. Fi¬ 
nally we had to go back to our ship in 
Trincomalee—one of the most beautiful 
bays we have ever seen. . . . We came 
back to the ship with one enormous ‘arm’ 
of bananas, 12 large pineapples, 24 
mangoes, 12 papayas, cocoanuts, etc., etc. 
—total cost, $2.00. Do you begin to get 
the idea that we like this place?” 

As for Burma and Thailand, Irv writes: 
“Both places are so exotic and so different 
from anything we have ever seen. We 
were crazy about Burma but I am glad 
we saw Burma first as Bangkok is the 
tops! To me, Burma is one big pagoda, 
with pagoda bells tinkling in the breeze, 
masses of orange robed monks every¬ 
where (and usually eating), and an im¬ 
poverished people trying to maintain 
these pagodas, temples, and monasteries 
through the centuries. These pagodas are 
usually tall massive affairs and are cov¬ 
ered with pure gold leaf—which has to 
be replaced about every five years! 
Shwedagon is the oldest and tallest in the 
world. Its gold spire is 326-feet high and 
the top is encrusted with over 5,000 dia¬ 
monds that sparkle day and night. Ran¬ 
goon is a very interesting city. What I 
liked best were the people in the various 
native garbs, a melting pot of color. We 
drove way up the Burma Road. The na¬ 
tive villages are charming and the scen- 
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ery was magnificent. On our return to Ran¬ 
goon we ran right smack into a revolu¬ 
tion. No fooling!!” Irv gives us a special 
report that bears the designation: “Ex¬ 
clusive: Special Report from our Famous 
War Correspondent, Intrepid, Battle- 
scarred McDaniel. Special wire: Ran¬ 
goon, March 3.” This too, with nervous 
details, will be available at the reunion. 

Attention! We have a poet in our 
midst, something some of us, at least, 
never suspected. But one of our scouts 
sent us a clipping of a four-stanza poem 
called “The Merry-Go-Round” that was 
thought to have been published in the 
March 4 Sunday Boston Herald, a poem 
by David Longfellow Patten. It was 
adapted from “Kermesse aux Etoiles: Le 
Grand Manege in Le Figaro Litteraire," 
if you are interested. Just to be sure this 
was the work of a T6 Longfellow, we 
contacted Dave and sure enough—it is! 
So this we will post on our reunion dis¬ 
play board! . . . Charlie Lawrance re¬ 
ports good progress since his illness of 
over a year ago and has high hopes of 
attending the 46th. He reports that he 
and his wife are kept busy just with birth¬ 
day and holiday events for they have 5 
children and 13 grandchildren. Son Dick 
(3 children) is a development physicist 
with Minneapolis-Honeywell; son Charlie 
(3), a consulting sanitary engineer in Los 
Angeles; son Bill (5), a dentist in Indian¬ 
apolis; daughter Leonice (2) is married 
to an Army doctor in Washington; and 
daughter Mary Catherine is married and 
teaching in Legonier, Pa. Charlie and 
Jack Woods, who is also improving, both 
have the 46th as a goal to aim for. We 
expect they’ll both make it. 

A neat little leaflet from the William 
Feather Company of Cleveland tells of 
a new 608-page book, really a fourth 
edition, entitled “Modern Refractory 
Practice,” published by Harbison-Walker 
Refractories Company of Pittsburgh and 
“used all over the world.” And there is a 
familiar name in what follows: “Among 
engineers throughout the world. Modem 
Refractories Practice has been known 
affectionately as ‘MRP’ for more than 
40 years. In his introduction to the book, 
E. A. Garber, Chairman of the Board of 
Harbison-Walker, writes: ‘As in all pre- 
vius editions, W. F. Rochow and J. 
Spotts McDowell were the editors and 
wrote a large part of the text.” . . . Late 
in February, Frank Darlington respond¬ 
ed to our customary please and noted 
that his life is “so delightfully planned 
and running so smoothly (subject to a 
few unknowns such as the impending ar¬ 
rival of another grandchild and an inner 
ear affliction which so far has brought 
only blank stares from M.D.’s) that there 
is little of interest to anyone but a mem¬ 
ber of the immediate family.” he and 
his wife still enjoy seven months of win¬ 
ter in Leetsdale, Pa., and 5 months of 
summer at Hyannis Port. He says the 
summer place is remarkably little affect¬ 
ed so far as they are concerned by the 
on-and-off presence of the chief execu¬ 
tive and his retinue. Finally: “Judging 
by the weather reports from our restless 
traveling friends, Cape Cod and Leets¬ 
dale can boast the best weather in the 
world.” 


We have circulated a copy or two of 
Irv McDaniel’s exciting accounts. Vert 
Young for example says the information 
on the Nile was particularly interesting 
to him because he and Sylvia may be 
able to take in the Nile on their next 
trip to Africa in 1963. He says, regard¬ 
ing Irv’s story: “Few people have the 
knack of writing so vividly and interest¬ 
ingly.” Because of a conflicting schedule 
for the trustees at Trinity College, Vert 
may not be able to make the reunion 
this year. . . . Herb Gilkey calls Irv’s 
letter: “A remarkably fine letter—I have 
circulated it among several of my col¬ 
leagues (Iowa State University), all of 
whom reacted as I did.” . . . Gene Bar¬ 
ney says: “Irv’s description is very inter¬ 
esting. We were in Cairo a year ago but 
did not go to Luxor.” . . . Blythe Sta- 
son: “A very thrilling account.” . . . 
The Bob Wilsons: “Extremely interest¬ 
ing and colorful.” . . . Stew Rowlett: 
“A masterpiece. It should be published.” 
No doubt some 16ers have been plying 
their atlases looking up places Irv men¬ 
tions. . . . Paul Page Austin tells of 
writing to Irv McDaniel in Thailand and 
having a reply. Having spent much time 
in Bangkok Paul writes: “Too bad Irv 
didn’t get a chance to go to Anghor Wat. 
The two countries have been carrying on 
a feud for years. Every once in a while 
they break off diplomatic relations and 
Thai airways and Cambodian airways 
planes cannot fly across the border. After 
a few months relations are re-established 
and then the planes start again. This 
happened when I was in Thailand but 
when I was ready to go home relations 
had been re-established so I could make 
the trip. When relations are broken off, 
the only way to go is to fly from Saigon, 
the capital of South Vietnam or Phnom 
Penh, the capital of Cambodia. But that 
involves more travel than most tourists 
care to take.” 

Early in March, Hovcy Freeman re¬ 
turned from a fascinating trip (partly 
business, partly pleasure) in the jungles 
of Surinam (Dutch Guiana). While 
there he inspected several plants for the 
Aluminum Company of America where 
they are mining and shipping bauxite to 
the United States. He and his wife “went 
100 miles back into the jungle, saw the 
descendants of the slaves who escaped 
from their Dutch owners some 200 years 
ago and established themselves along the 
banks of the rivers. We came back down 
the river in the middle of the night in a 
launch and the weird jungle noises were 
fascinating. I have seen more nude or 
practically nude men, women, and chil¬ 
dren than I ever saw before in my life. 
What an existence! Unfortunately on the 
trip down, I unintentionally emulated 
Colonel Glenn when a very large wave 
hit the broadside of the ship resulting in 
a list of 37 degrees. I went across the 
cabin, hit high up on the opposite wall, 
landed in a heap on the couch and found 
later I had broken my left collar bone in 
two places and my scapula in one place 
plus a compression in one region of my 
backbone.” He was able to continue his 
trip; on his return home he had to take 
it easy for awhile. Hovey’s latest Annual 
Treasurer’s Report (recently received) 


indicates, from its list of company in¬ 
vestments, that some of the stocks we 
hold are still all right. 

John Gore is so interested in his hobby 
of the great outdoors—the birds, the 
flowers, the trees, etc.—that he says he 
just must talk about it and try to get 
others interested. He gave seven talks 
last year and as of the first of March he 
has given four this year. Much of his 
interest is being passed on to his grand¬ 
children. He mentions three books that 
he considers exceptional reading, all by 
Edwin Way Teale: “North with the 
Spring,” “Journey into Summer,” and 
“Autumn Across America.” A fourth book 
of the series by the same author will be 
coming out shortly. 

We regret to report the death of Leslie 
R. Bartlett of Sherbom, Mass., on Janu¬ 
ary 2, 1962, and of Captain Harold E. 
Saunders of Takoma Park, Md., on No¬ 
vember 11, 1961. Captain Saunders re¬ 
ceived an S.M. in naval construction and 
engineering (Course XIII-A). . . . This 
concludes the column for the time being. 
As Ralph says, see you on Friday, June 8 
at Chatham Bars Inn for another of our 
in-between reunions, this time the 46th. 
Don’t forget, the wives are invited, and 
try to make it for all three days, Friday 
through Sunday the 10th. And continue 
to make the secretary’s job easy and in¬ 
teresting by writing just a bit, but often. 
—Harold F. Dodge, Secreary, 96 Briar- 
cliff Road, Mountain Lakes, N.J.; Ralph 
A. Fletcher, President, Box 71, West 
Chelmsford, Mass. 
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This issue of The Review will reach 
you just as you are making final plans to 
be at our 45th Reunion at Snow Inn on 
Cape Cod. We are all looking forward 
to a memorable get-together. 

Here is some late news concerning 
George Kittrcdge as reported by Willard 
C. Brown, T6: “Some one at our (1916’s) 
reunion last year had told me about your 
1917 classmate George Kittredge being 
rusticated at Barbados, so I looked him 
up. We had a delightful cocktail party 
at his home. We met some of the sugar 
planters of the Island at his party which 
resulted in our getting a look-see at the 
sugar industry that the ordinary tourist 
doesn’t get. I hadn’t known George at 
Tech, but that, of course made no differ¬ 
ence. He has built himself a delightful 
house quite near to the always-warm-for- 
swimming Caribbean. He also has on his 
grounds a sort of two-unit motel—very 
nice it is, too—which he rents to friends. 
He serves breakfasts at his house just 
across the drive. Anybody from your 
class going to Barbados ought to consider 
stopping off with George. Renting a little 
car makes it easy to get about, and there 
are a wealth of places for good lunch 
and dinner. Of course, the climate on 
Barbados is unequaled. Both George and 
Marjorie seemed in the pink of good 
health.” Willard Brown enclosed a pic¬ 
ture of himself and George taken outside 
the porch of George’s house immediately 
in front of a very colorful hibiscus bush. 
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George is dressed in sport clothes, wears 
glasses, and sports a very snappy white 
mustache. The photograph shows a trim 
athletic figure. 

Two members of the Class are reported 
deceased: Leslie A. Hoffman of Trum¬ 
bull, Conn., on February 21, and Carl A. 
Borland of Surfside, Calif., on March 31. 
Carl Borland completed the course in 
economics, and Leslie Hoffman was grad¬ 
uated in mechanical engineering. While 
at Tech Leslie was active in wrestling, 
both class and varsity, president of the 
Technology Christian Association, and a 
member of the Show Orchestra. He was 
an assistant engineer after graduation in 
the Bureau of Standards, Washington, 

D. C., working on the investigation, test¬ 
ing, and development of aeronautic in¬ 
struments. He enlisted in the Air Service 
in December, 1917, but was never called 
to active duty. . . . Hubert Wellcome 
reports that his wife died on April 12, 
1961, and that he had an operation for 
cancer from which he has recovered. 

Chandler T. White, who has been act¬ 
ing as Washington representative for Gen¬ 
eral Aniline and Film Corp. since his of¬ 
ficial retirement three years ago, has fi¬ 
nally severed his relations with the com¬ 
pany. He expects to continue represent¬ 
ing companies in Washington in addition 
to continuing some consulting work with 
a few chemical companies. . . . David 

E. Waite, whose official residence is at 
Quonochontaug, R.F.D., Bradford, R.I., 
decided that a winter vacation in Mt. 
Dora, Fla., would be a welcome change 
from New England winter weather. . . . 
Stan Dunning and his bride of March 24, 
Mrs. Jeannette Roberts Dales of Washing¬ 
ton, D.C., are spending their honeymoon 
touring Florida as these notes are being 
written. He expects to be at home at his 
Cambridge address about May 1. . . . 
Vincent Panettiere, who has a very at¬ 
tractive home in Sarasota, Fla., enveigled 
your secretary into joining him on an all 
day fishing trip out of Sarasota. The boat 
left dock at 8.00 a.m. and returned 
about 5.30 p.m. from a trip to the so- 
called fishing grounds about 20 miles out 
in the Gulf of Mexico. I say so-called 
because out of a group of about 25 peo¬ 
ple on the boat, there were only five fish 
(groupers) caught. Vincent and your sec¬ 
retary came home empty handed. We de¬ 
cided to make another attempt, this time 
on a boat leaving at 6.00 a.m. and re¬ 
turning about 6.30 p.m. and going about 
40 miles out in the Gulf. Although about 
16 fishermen landed about eight group¬ 
ers, the 1917 contingent came home with 
nothing more than a good windbum and 
a good appetite. Maybe we’ll give it an¬ 
other try at our reunion at Cape Cod this 
June.— W. I. McNeill, Secretary, 107 
Wood Pond Road, West Hartford 7, 
Conn.; Stanley C. Dunning, Assistant 
Secretary, 1572 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 


18 

We are no longer possessed of tender 
talents to be watched and cherished, for 


what talents we have, either as trumpets 
of the Lord or as mere tinkling cymbals, 
were long since matured. Those of us 
who were in the Tech Show orchestra will 
remember how the breath swelled up in 
a heartfelt impulse as Don MacArdlc 
blew into his trumpet, lustily and with no 
uncertain sound. From Littleton, Colo., 
comes a welcome note from him of a 
different sort, still cheerful as the song 
of the first robin which we saw in our 
meadow last week (early April). “It has 
been a long time since I took my type¬ 
writer (not my typist) on my lap to ex¬ 
tend greetings, so let me catch up. In the 
spring of 1960 I was a supervisor with 
Temco Aircraft Corporation in Garland, 
Texas (just outside Dallas), and in gen¬ 
eral happy with life. My former chief at 
Temco had gone with the Martin Com¬ 
pany in Denver some months before, and 
he finally hornswoggled me into coming 
up for an employment interview. I told 
the various people I talked with that I 
was not job-hunting, since I had a good 
job and was happy in it. I was merely 
putting my merchandise in a show-win¬ 
dow with a Nieman-Marcus price tag on 
it, and that it was for sale at Nieman- 
Marcus prices. Much to my surprise, they 
bought it, and in August, 1960, I became 
a resident of Littleton, about 10 miles 
south of Denver and some 7 miles north 
of the Martin plant. Things went along 
placidly until last May, when I took an 
enforced vacation of a couple of months 
with a coronary thrombosis of massive 
dimensions. As a retired Army Officer 
(Reserves since 1928 and about five years 
in a brown suit during 1941-46), I was 
eligible for hospitalization at Fitzsimons 
General Hospital, some 25 miles from my 
home. That was where Ike rode out his 
heart attack in 1955, and be assured that 
he could not have received more solicit¬ 
ous or skillful care than I did. For 10 days 
the taxidermist was sitting right outside 
my door, complete with glass eyes, but 
when the Board of Directors decided that 
the Lord did not want me, and the Devil 
could not bear the thought of having me, 
recovery was rapid and uneventful. One 
of the nurses paid me the highest compli¬ 
ment of my advancing age by saying that 
when I got out of the oxygen tent she 
was going to put in for hazard pay. As 
far as I can tell, and the cardiologists say, 

I am now as good as I was a year ago, 
and better to the extent that I have taken 
off 20 pounds I can spare nicely. When 
I returned to the office, my secretary 
(who has been with me for 20 years) in¬ 
vited me to attend her 60th birthday 
party, and I have every intention of being 
present. 

“My current work is connected with 
the paper-shuffling involved in the pre¬ 
paring of the Titan missile for operational 
use. With as complex an article as an 
ICBM, many hundreds of changes are 
necessary to develop the weapon system 
from its experimental stage to a condi¬ 
tion that can, with confidence, be turned 
over to Air Force personnel. The task of 
recording these changes in the hundreds 
of components of the system, and of 
keeping records so that we can tell in 
seconds that Serial Number 9 of Control 
Console Number 2010 is at present at the 
South Lockwasher Air Base, and that all 


changes through No. 22 have been made, 
is a chore that would be deadly if it were 
not for the fact that procedures can con¬ 
stantly be simplified and made more 
workable. That is what is on my shoul¬ 
ders. Diddling around with instructions 
to move wire 72 from plug 108 to plug 
49 keeps me busy between 8:12 and 
4:42. 

“Before and after those hours, though 
(usually starting about 4 a.m.), I con¬ 
tinue the Beethoven research that has 
occupied me since 1945. You will recall 
that in 1957 I published a collection of 
Beethoven letters, and I am currently 
wrangling with publishers for two other 
books that I could get out of the way in 
a year or so. My principal work in this 
field, though, is based on the fact that a 
great man is surrounded by lesser men 
who had influence of varying degrees on 
his life history, and the further fact that 
the true account of the great man cannot 
be given without some knowledge of 
these bit players and walk-ons. Specifi¬ 
cally, the names of some 4,000 persons 
crop up in the Beethoven literature. Most 
of these men were highly unimportant in 
determining the course of Beethoven’s life 
(e.g., Johannes Dumnkopf, whose sole 
appearance was at the time he played the 
clarinet in a performance of the Beetho¬ 
ven Septet), but a few hundred of the 
4,000 really had an influence. Herr 
Dumnkopf might rate 20 words in my 
encyclopedia, but I have just sent off to 
a German journal an article of some 9,000 
words on the man who for the last 20 
years of Beethoven’s life was his principal 
patron and supporter. Research like this 
is, for the most part, like trying to fill a 
salt cellar one grain at a time. It just 
happens that I get a real sense of accom¬ 
plishment out of it, and can look forward 
to a foundation grant that about 1966 
will take me to Germany and Austria for 
a year or so to put the finishing touches on 
the magnum opus. That, at any rate, is 
what I am aiming for, and Ruth will bring 
a microfilm camera along to record some 
20-30,000 pages of material on Mr. Bee¬ 
thoven that cannot be found in this coun¬ 
try. Meanwhile, we are living a good life 
among congenial people in a country of 
breath-taking beauty. The two daughters, 
both now in the San Francisco Bay Area, 
have produced half a dozen grandchil¬ 
dren. Income is greater than outgo; both 
of us are busy and happy. What more is 
needed?” Thank you, Don, for such a com¬ 
plete and lucid account of your doings. 

John R. Poteat has also sung the song 
of spring, playing it andante allegro with¬ 
out arpeggios. “Reading the Class News 
in the March issue of The Technology 
Review, I observe the lengthening list of 
names of our classmates who have died. 
Among them this time is Ted Winslow 
who was one of many we used to see fre¬ 
quently when we lived in Cleveland, 
Ohio. His widow, who with Ted, was and 
still is a most engaging practical joker, 
was our guest in January for two weeks. 
The project on which Ted was at work 
at the time of his death was a patented 
kite which was without a tail and had an 
amazing stability in all kinds of weather. 
Before his death he turned over to a para¬ 
plegic all his designs and materials so 
that war tom man can make a living. Our 
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winter has been quite mild with only a 
little snow now and then to remind us it 
was winter. Our spring is well along with 
much bloom and balmy days. Last year 
Betty and I missed the beauty of a Tryon 
spring in favor of a four-month European 
trip, during which we cruised through 
the Greek islands and went as far east 
as Lebanon. We are now getting much 
more out of “The King Must Die” since 
we have visited the Palace of Minos at 
Knossos on the Island of Crete. Two 
weeks of driving through southwestern 
England in beautiful weather the first 
two weeks of June topped off the trip 
except for the cataloguing of the thou¬ 
sands of pictures I took. This year we are 
going to see the United States and take 
the inland waterway cruise to Alaska. We 
expect to visit the Seattle World’s Fair en 
route. As you gradually dig out from un¬ 
der the deep mantle of snow that covers 
you it may help your patience as you wait 
for the New Hampshire spring, to know 
that at least one of your classmates is 
already enjoying what you are waiting 
for and which will reach you as it creeps 
north. No more typing now; I must get 
out for a round of golf.” 

Surely a good class secretary acknowl¬ 
edges the receipt of communications from 
the brethren with a letter of his own, thus 
giving added richness and conviction to 
the relationship. What makes Poteat 
unique is his responding in exhilaration 
with a second letter as follows: “Your 
reply to my recent missive calls for some 
kind of a response. One element of that 
response is surprise that black flies and 
mosquitoes are still inhabitating the earth. 
I would think that the seclusion which 
you enjoy would give freedom from such 
creations. Confidentially—while we don’t 
have those two pests, we do have what 
we call ‘no-seeums,’ a tiny black gnat 
that can come through the screens and 
feast on the succulent blood of the re¬ 
tired natives of Tryon. And three or four 
times a year we will find a small scorpion 
in the house; where they come from or 
how they get in is a mystery. Your com¬ 
ment suggesting that we take in the 
Grand Tetons tunes in on our plans, for 
after we drive through Yellowstone—- 
and I have an idea it will be no more 
than that—we will proceed to the Grand 
Tetons for a visit. And while both my 
wife and I have been to Yosemite, the 
couple who are going to drive with us 
have not been. It is our plan to go there 
too. Of course, we will see the Mariposa 
Grove which, to me, is more exciting 
than Yosemite itself. Those trees are liv¬ 
ing things that have stood for centuries, 
but the stone of Yosemite is cold and in¬ 
organic residue from the earth’s up¬ 
heavals and glacial scouring. So as long 
as we are in good health and can manage 
to scrape up the cash we are going to see 
as much of the world as these two limi¬ 
tations will let us. In the meantime, 
spring is creeping toward New Hamp¬ 
shire and you can sit by your fire, or 
stand and toast your fanny with the as¬ 
surance that when it arrives it will be 
beautiful and worth waiting for.” 

The trumpet of Bill Wills is by no 
means muted because he is no more. The 
good men do lives after them. Because the 


Boston Architectural Center was close to 
Bill’s heart, his professional associates 
have set up a memorial fund to be used 
for the benefit of students at the Center. 
It occurs to these members of Bill’s or¬ 
ganization that his classmates would like 
to know about this, for some may wish 
to contribute by sending a check to 320 
Newbury Street, Boston, payable to the 
Boston Architectural Center. Note on the 
check that it is for the Royal Barry Wills 
Memorial Fund. . . . Louis F. Wood- 
ruff’s trumpet is now also forever muted. 
He was buried on February 27 in Colum¬ 
bus, Ga. For 22 years he lived in Welles¬ 
ley Hills, but was recently in Washington 
where he served as chief scientific con¬ 
sultant to the director of Army Intelli¬ 
gence. During World War II he went 
overseas. Woodruff wrote “Electrical 
Power Transmission” and invented a ma¬ 
chine used in the Nielson rating process 
which gauges the number of people 
watching a television program. He is sur¬ 
vived by three daughters and five grand¬ 
children.— F. Alexander Magoun, Secre¬ 
tary, Jaffrey Center, N.H. 
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Ray Reese was elected president of the 
American Concrete Institute at its 58th 
annual convention, in Denver recently. 
Ray’s consulting engineering firm, Ray¬ 
mond C. Reese Associates, is headquar¬ 
tered in Toledo. He has represented the 
A.C.I. at important concrete conferences 
in Europe during the past few years, 
visiting industrial plants, construction 
projects and consultants in England, Den¬ 
mark, Sweden, Norway, Germany, Aus¬ 
tria, Italy and France and has worked 
closely with the Comite European du 
Beton, an international engineers group 
for better co-ordination of information on 
concrete. There was a picture of Ray in 
the Berkshire Eagle of Pittsfield, Mass., 
and he still looks very dynamic. . . . 
Frank Hunt thoughtfully forwarded a 
feature story on Morris N. I.ipp that ap¬ 
peared in the Miami Sunday Herald 
early this spring. Morris, as many of you 
know, is one of the best known and de¬ 
servedly popular individuals in Miami 
Beach, where he was city engineer for 
many years and later city manager. The 
newspaper feature writer refers to Mor¬ 
ris as “a soft-spoken, rotund bundle of 
energy who will hang up two official hats 
and walk from Miami Beach City Hall on 
May 5 after 36 years of public service. 
Had there been enough hours in the day, 
he might also have been city attorney as 
he has a law degree, too. With his last 
look from his office window he will see a 
city he helped guide and plan from a 
hodgepodge of 1926 dreams to present 
day magnificence. He will see miles of 
white sand beach saved from erosion by 
protection systems of his own design, 
which other cities have copied. He will 
see the great Convention Hall and Audi¬ 
torium, broad pavements, traffic brought 
into some semblance of order. Not that 
he takes full credit for all this. He will 
only say, ‘It looked like the practical 
thing to do, so we did it.’” 


Morris’ first job was with the Illinois 
Highway Department and from there he 
got into road building with a Miami 
Beach contractor but soon joined the city 
engineering staff. Says Morris, “the city 
offered a wonderful series of challenges. 
Preconceived engineering ideas had to 
be turned all around. There were unique 
sewage system problems in a city so low 
and flat you couldn’t dig deep trenches. 
There was the beach erosion problem. 
(He is a director of the American Shore 
and Beach Erosion Society, which has 
published many of his papers on com¬ 
bating erosion. During the war he joined 
the U.S. Army Engineers and built air¬ 
fields and camps all over the country be¬ 
fore ending up as a major on General 
MacArthur’s staff in Tokyo. As soon as 
the war was over he went back to his 
work at Miami Beach. He and his wife, 
Helen, live at 859 47th Street. 

Professor Emeritus C. Richard Soder- 
berg, formerly Dean of Engineering at 
M.I.T., gave a paper on “The Trends in 
Engineering Education: Do They Concern 
the Power Industry” at a recent sympo¬ 
sium of the American Power Conference 
in Chicago. . . . Foster B. Doane, Vice- 
president of Bergstrom Paper Company, 
Neenah, Wis., was author of an excellent 
article on certain phases of papermaking 
in a recent issue of Paper Trade Journal. 
. . . Captain Sidney E. Dudley died on 
March 23. His home was in Worcester, 
Mass. . . . Noted also with deep regret 
was the death of Larry Boyden last win¬ 
ter in Punta Gorda, Fla. Larry had been 
in poor health for some years. He was a 
prominent and highly popular member 
of the class, and his loss will be keenly 
felt by his classmates.-— Harold Bugbee, 
Secretary, 21 Everell Road, Winchester, 
Mass. 
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Alumni Day on campus in Cambridge 
on June 11, 1962, is just around the corner 
as you read these notes, and we sincerely 
hope you and your wife are making every 
effort to be there. We can only repeat 
what has been said many times—if you 
have never attended these most enjoy¬ 
able one-day gatherings of the clan, 
please start now. If you are one of the 
regulars, just don’t stop! Even at this 
date, you can phone, wire or write to the 
Alumni Association Office at M.I.T. for 
tickets for any or all of the day’s events. 
The official schedule covers morning 
tours of existing facilities and those excit¬ 
ing new ones under construction, after 
we go to Rogers lobby for registration. 
Noon luncheon in the Great Court is a 
time for 1921 to congregate and hear our 
revered Jay Stratton, ’23, recount the 
year’s milestones and tell of forthcoming 
accomplishments. The afternoon sympo¬ 
sium, demonstrating new teaching con¬ 
cepts and techniques, will itself demon¬ 
strate Technology’s outstanding ability to 
present the full treatment in a remark¬ 
ably concise and interesting manner. For 
relaxation, there’s the cocktail hour with 
all the classes on Briggs Field, followed 
by dinner in Rockwell Cage with 1921 
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seated together. No speeches, of course, 
but there will be entertainment. Please 
be there! 

David O. Woodbury, whose 17th full- 
size book, “The Ice Age,” is being 
readied for publication, is a most faithful 
and welcome contributor to these class 
notes. Writing from his home in Scotts¬ 
dale, Ariz., Dave says: “Since you have 
straightened out the good brethren who 
read your columns in The Review as to 
my correct Arizona address, I can do no 
less than to take the hint and contribute 
my annual advertisement to your classi¬ 
fied department. I have just got back 
from a long trip through the ice ages of 
the Pleistocene, with the help of a time 
gimmick which hastens things up in the 
ratio of 100,000 to 1. Having scrambled 
up and down over the great glacier for a 
period of 18 months, I’m back in home 
port again with the book completed, and 
gratefully toasting my hands before the 
home fires. It was a long pull and, while 
not exactly a new frontier, it did furnish 
novel experiences, to say the least. If I 
can get by the various geologists and 
paleoclimatologists who must read the 
thing for errors, it should be published 
this year. It is by far my furthest north in 
making palatable reading of indigestible 
scientific fact. I look back on the days I 
spent in a Boston hospital while the rest 
of you were re-landing on Plymouth 
Rock last June with deep regret. But had 
I been there I would have suffered the 
disadvantage of not being able to talk to 
anyone. Orders from the doc who re¬ 
moved a polyp from my vocal cords were 
not to speak above a whisper for 10 days. 
The day I got back home with these bur¬ 
densome orders, the phone rang and my 
wife answered to find a Boston lawyer, a 
stranger, who wanted to buy my one pat¬ 
ent on a projection machine. The ques¬ 
tions got very technical, and we utterly 
confused the lawyer when I had to coach 
India in whispers and have her relay the 
information. Somehow I whispered my 
way into a sale. Thus I think I have gone 
full circle in creative science. Forty years 
ago, I worked my way out of M.I.T., like 
a man squirming out of a manhole, by 
inventing a harmonic analyzer. Now I 
have wriggled back into, shall we say 
desuetude, by means of another inven¬ 
tion. 

“I’ve done a bit of work for various 
magazines this year, including a Reader’s 
Digest offering and a bit of humor for 
Down East Magazine. My last book, ‘Out¬ 
ward Bound for Space,’ was blasted off 
by Atlantic Monthly Publishing Company 
a year ago and is still in shaky orbit. Not 
many people are tracking it, and I find 
myself nodding at the controls. Anyway, 
it’s still up there and telemeters down a 
small greeting twice a year. Actually, I 
still have eight books in print here with a 
few in foreign countries besides. Why 
people still buy my book about Van¬ 
guard, I don't know, but they do. Or the 
one about Palomar, written 23 years ago. 
With the ice age offering, I guess I qual¬ 
ify as the one in the class the furthest 
behind. I hope that is a distinction. India 
and I are trying to sell our holdings here 
in the West and trek back to Ogunquit, 
Maine, where we have begun building a 


winter house right back of the present 
summer one. We tell people that it’s 
smarter to move 300 feet, come fall, than 
3,000 miles. So, if you will please turn up 
the furnace a little, I will climb in for a 
long winter’s nap.” A later note from 
Dave says that they have again come 
East to their home on Shore Road in 
Ogunquit; we hope they will be in Cam¬ 
bridge come June 11. 

Arthur E. Raymond, retired senior 
Vice-president for engineering of Doug¬ 
las Aircraft Company, has been appoint¬ 
ed a special consultant to James E. 
Webb, head of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration. . . . Webster 
W. Frymoyer, formerly Vice-president of 
manufacturing and engineering of the 
Foxboro Company, Foxboro, Mass., has 
been elected executive vice-president of 
the company. . . . Dana C. Huntington, 
President of Dennison Manufacturing 
Company, presided at the recent annual 
meeting held in Framingham, Mass., 
where the company’s principal manufac¬ 
turing facilities are located. . . . Henri 
P. Junod is one of two Institute Alumni 
recently named as vice-presidents of the 
Community Chest of Cleveland, Ohio. 
Known for his participation in local civic 
activities, Harry is a partner in the Pick- 
ands Mather Company and a director of 
fuel and dock companies in northern 
Ohio. He has been closely associated with 
the Community Chest since 1943 and has 
been a trustee since 1959. 

Robert F. Miller, our class photo his¬ 
torian, writes from his home in Falls 
Church, Va.: “I am sending you 90 color 
slides of our 40th Reunion to be added 
to those you have received from others 
in the class. I have made copies of sev¬ 
eral of them, including one of the Valdes 
family, which I have sent to Viviano. I 
had been holding the pictures here on 
the chance that someone of the class 
would be visiting down this way. In Feb¬ 
ruary, we were favored by a visit from 
Ray and Helen St. Laurent, who enjoyed 
seeing them in a showing at my home. 
According to present plans, our youngest 
daughter, who is a junior in high school, 
will finish her school year on June 8. This 
works out perfectly and should permit us 
to drive to Taunton and be on hand for 
Alumni Day.” Bob has made another 
superb collection of photographically per¬ 
fect pictures of 1921 families in action 
and relaxation at the Plymouth reunion 
and at last Alumni Day. You are prob¬ 
ably in one or more of them. If you have¬ 
n’t sent in the still pictures or movies 
which you took, we’ll welcome their ad¬ 
dition to the class collection. . . . Harry 

M. Ramsay, former President of the 
Wholesale Tire and Supply Company of 
Minneapolis, Minn., writes that he has 
retired. He is now a neighbor of Dave 
and India Woodbury in Scottsdale, Ariz., 
where he lives at 6700 East Thomas 
Road. . . . Carl A. Hasslacher says his 
home address is Chateau Rochambeau, 
Scarsdale, N.Y. . . . William F. Ken¬ 
nedy has reported a new home address in 
care of Mr. Greery, Box 447, Princeton, 

N. J. (Watts Humphrey, please note.) 
Our fellow townsman, Pat Hogan, says 
Bill retired from Bethlehem Steel’s New 
York City offices earlier this year and that 


he and Mrs. Kennedy planned to go to 
Tucson, Ariz., and then spend some time 
with their daughter on the West Coast. 
Pat adds he is disappointed not to have 
heard from Bill and promises to share 
with the class any communication that 
may result from this public pronounce¬ 
ment. 

President Kennedy has appointed Dr. 
Augustus B. Kinzel as one of 12 scientists 
and educators forming the committee 
which will name winners of the new Na¬ 
tional Medal of Science to be awarded to 
those making important contributions to 
physics, mathematics, biology and engi¬ 
neering. Gus is also in the news for de¬ 
livering an address to the Symposium on 
Molecular Architecture, held in Okla¬ 
homa City, Okla., during April under the 
auspices of the Frontiers of Science Foun¬ 
dation of Oklahoma, Inc., in conjunction 
with the American Chemical Society. . . . 
You have received the letter from Class 
President Ray St. Laurent reviewing the 
past year’s activities of the Class of 1921 
and going into some detail regarding our 
40-year gift and a summary of the last five 
years. We, too, want to thank you for 
your support of 1921 giving, as well as 
the help you have provided in complet¬ 
ing questionnaires and otherwise furnish¬ 
ing news of yourself in order to maintain 
this column of Class News. . . . Two 
letters have been received from Class 
Agent Ed Farrand. Ed says he is back 
in harness after a period of illness early 
this year and enjoying the beautiful 
Georgia spring weather as early as the 
latter part of March. Ed and Larc Ran¬ 
dall are most prolific letter writers to all 
members of the class in behalf of our an¬ 
nual giving. The summary in Ray’s letter 
reflects the excellence of their friendly 
notes and your ready and substantial re¬ 
sponse. 

Welcome to a voice we haven’t heard 
for too long a time. Writing from his 
home at 609 Palmer Road, Yonkers, N.Y., 
Alfred J. Shaughnessy, Vice-president 
and General Manager of Hertz System, 
Inc., says: “It certainly was a pleasure to 
receive your letter with the warm invita¬ 
tion to attend the Alumni Day acivities 
in Cambridge. Perhaps I should explain 
that having been located in the Middle 
West for so many years and so far re¬ 
moved from Boston, I have been almost 
entirely out of touch with classmates and 
M.I.T. activities. Your suggestion about 
getting together in June sounds intriguing, 
and I am going to make a real effort to 
do just that, thanks to your thoughtful¬ 
ness in writing me as you did. I am not 
going to attempt a biographical sketch 
now, except to tell you that we have 
three daughers and nine grandchildren, 
with two more expected this year. I ex¬ 
pect to retire at the end of this year and 
with that in mind, have purchased a 
home at Delray Beach, Fla., for our win¬ 
ters. I have a cottage in northern Wis¬ 
consin where we have been spending our 
summers for a number of years and ex¬ 
pect to continue. I am going to look for¬ 
ward with a great deal of pleasure to 
seeing you and other classmates in June. 
It should be a delightful experience to 
renew friendships after such a long in¬ 
terval.” We’re looking forward to it, Al. 
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Received too late for publication last 
month was a letter from Alexander E. 
Halberstadt, Jr., ’46, of the Pacific Build¬ 
ing Corporation, 1570 Akron-Peninsula 
Road, Akron 13, Ohio. Regarding the 
death of his father, reported in our notes 
for May, he writes that other surviving 
members of the family include his moth¬ 
er, who lives in Bradford, Pa., and a sis¬ 
ter, Mrs. Warren W. Currier, who is cur¬ 
rently in Tanga, Tanganyika, where her 
husband is teaching high school science. 
. . . Through the courtesy of Alvin Gut- 
tag of Washington, D.C., Secretary of the 
Class of 1940, we have additional bio¬ 
graphical data on the late Thomas F. 
Murphy, Supervising Examiner of Pat¬ 
ents, whose passing was reported in the 
February Class News. The February is¬ 
sue of the Journal of the Patent Office 
Society says, in part: “He was born on 
April 4, 1896, in North Andover, Mass., 
and received his early education in that 
area. He entered the Patent Office in 
1931. It did not take him long to become 
a popular member of the examining corps 
because of his exuberant personality and 
strong interest in the human side. He was 
particularly active in matters affecting 
the personnel. He was elected president 
of the Patent Office Society and was an 
organizer and past president of Patent 
Office Lodge 650, A.F.G.E. He served on 
many important Patent Office commit¬ 
tees and for years was chairman of the 
Incentive Awards Committee. He re¬ 
ceived the Department of Commerce 
Silver Medal Award for meritorious serv¬ 
ice.” ... A phone call from Ray St.- 
Laurent just before our April closing date 
for this issue, told of a business and 
pleasure trip to the West Coast that he 
and Helen are planning for early in May. 
They anticipated an extended visit to the 
Seattle Fair, to be followed by a trip to 
Canada and Alaska. 

With profound sorrow, we record the 
passing of two of our members and ex¬ 
tend the sincerest sympathy of the Class 
to their families. Henry Seymour Colton 
of 30 Wellesley Road, Swarthmore, Pa., 
President of the Macco Chemical Com¬ 
pany, died on March 12, 1962. He had 
been ill since Christmas and had gone to 
Jamaica to recuperate but was hospital¬ 
ized after his return. Born in Calumet, 
Mich., on February 24, 1901, he pre¬ 
pared for the Institute at Berkshire 
School and was graduated in Course 
IX-B. At Technology, Babe was a popu¬ 
lar member of the swimming team, spe¬ 
cializing in the 40-yard dash and the 
varsity relay team. He was also a mem¬ 
ber of Sigma Chi and active in the Chem¬ 
ical Engineering Society and on the ten¬ 
nis team. He had been assistant technical 
director of DuPont in Wilmington before 
going to Cleveland as chief of the indus¬ 
trial chemical division of Grasselli Chem¬ 
ical Company, a DuPont subsidiary. He 
then set up his own consulting engineer¬ 
ing offices in Cleveland and later was 
named president of Cosma Laboratories, 
Inc., of Cleveland. In 1943, he founded 
and became president of the Special 
Chemicals Company, which was renamed 
the Colton Chemical Company and sub¬ 
sequently purchased by Air Reduction 
Company. He founded the Macco Chem¬ 


ical Company of Cleveland, which ac¬ 
quired the Gates Engineering Company 
and the Delaware Valley Steel Company 
of Wilmington. He was a director of 
Macco, Gates and the Woodrow-Dare 
Company. His memberships included the 
American Institute of Chemical Engi¬ 
neers, American Chemical Society, Amer¬ 
ican Association for the Advancement of 
Science, University Club and the Cleve¬ 
land Skating Club. He is survived by his 
wife, the former Ruth Watters of Phila¬ 
delphia; two sons, Gary S., ’49, of Shaker 
Heights, Ohio, and Evan T., ’55, of 
Lynnfield Center, Mass.; two daughters, 
Mrs. Jonathan Bushnell of Glen Ellyn, 
Ill., a Swarthmore graduate, and Mrs. 
Richard Inglis, 3d, of Durham, N.C., who 
attended Mt. Holyoke; his mother, Mrs. 
Gary N. Caulkins of Scarsdale, N.Y.; two 
brothers and nine grandchildren. We 
wish to thank Mrs. Colton for her kind 
aid in preparing these notes. 

Robert Reese Neyland, Jr., of Knox¬ 
ville, Tenn., a retired brigadier general 
and athletic director of the University of 
Tennessee, who was nationally famous as 
the coach of the Vols football empire for 
27 years, died on March 28, 1962. Born 
in Greenville, Texas, on February 17, 
1892, he attended Texas A. & M. for a 
year before entering West Point. At the 
Military Academy, he tied for the gold 
sabre awarded to the best athlete in the 
senior class, based on his sensational 
baseball, boxing and football. He served 
in France in World War I and entered 
Technology on his return, obtaining his 
bachelor’s degree with us in Course I. 
He returned to West Point as aide to the 
then superintendent. General Douglas 
MacArthur, and coached football and 
baseball before going to the University 
of Tennessee as R.O.T.C. instructor in 
1925. He became head football coach 
the next year and started building the 
many teams that won him fame and also 
training upwards of 200 men who later 
became well-known as coaches. Illness 
in 1952 forced his retirement from active 
coaching and he continued in his life¬ 
time post as athletic director. During 
World War II, he returned to active duty 
as a major and retired as a brigadier gen¬ 
eral. Part of this period, he was division 
engineer in Dallas in charge of all mili¬ 
tary construction in five states. Overseas, 
he commanded all supply forces in the 
China-Burma-India theater. He won the 
Distinguished Service Medal, the Legion 
of Merit with cluster, the rank of Officer 
in the Order of the British Empire and the 
Chinese Order of Cloud and Banner. At 
the time of his death, he was chairman 
of the football rules committee of the Na¬ 
tional Collegiate Athletic Association. He 
is still considered to have been one of the 
greatest athletes in West Point history 
and has been regarded by many as the 
top coach of modern football. Ripley 
once described him as the most remark¬ 
able athlete since Jim Thorpe. He is sur¬ 
vived by his wife, the former Ada Fitch 
of Grand Rapids, Mich., and two sons, 
Robert R., 3d, and Lewis. 

Join us on Alumni Day. Last year, Ray 
St. Laurent had the honor of announcing 
our tremendous 40th Reunion gift in the 
form of the largest amount ever given to 


M.I.T. by any class. Your further contri¬ 
butions to the Amity Fund and the Sec¬ 
ond Century Fund during these succeed¬ 
ing 12 months are being added to swell 
the Class Gift and you’ll certainly want 
to hear in person the final grand total. 
See you next week.—Carole A. Clarke, 
Secretary, c/o International Electric Cor¬ 
poration, Route 17 and Garden State 
Parkway, Paramus, N. J.; Edwin T. Stef- 
fian, Assistant Secretary, c/o Edwin T. 
Steffian and Associates, 376 Boylston 
Street, Boston 16, Mass. 

’22 

The week of our 40th Reunion is prac¬ 
tically here with every thrill packed min¬ 
ute well planned from Thursday evening 
through Sunday dinner at the New 
Ocean House, Swampscott, then to the 
dorms adjacent to the president’s house 
as guests of Tech for Sunday night and 
all day Monday. The heated salt water 
pool, the golf course and other facilities 
sound most attractive. The tours to colo¬ 
nial Salem, historic North Shore places, 
the art studios at Rockport and antiques 
at Marblehead will keep your wives busy 
while the boys are having their five-year 
visit. Remember to bring your red shirt 
and gray flannel slacks as the costume 
of the day. Severely diet for the previous 
week to make room for the special din¬ 
ners and late evening snacks. If you 
haven’t planned it before you read this, 
just drop everything and please come. 
Remember that you will be with the fi¬ 
nest class of M.I.T. . . . Your secretary 
has now returned from the Mediterra¬ 
nean and thanks George Dandrow for 
the class notes of April and May. A much 
higher plane of editorial comment has 
been noticed during the interval. . . . 
Samuel M. Seegal, Executive Vice-presi¬ 
dent of Filene’s, plans to retire in June 
after completing 38 years with the com¬ 
pany. He will continue as a director but 
will devote much of his time to his many 
interests in the area of public service, 
including a visit to Moscow this summer 
as a member of the American Cancer 
Society. . . . Dawson Powell of War¬ 
wick, R.I., has established a new way of 
preventing and extinguishing fire by in¬ 
hibiting or breaking chain reactions 
which occur in the reaction zone of flame. 
The scope of usefulness of the new 
method has been demonstrated to cover 
almost all ordinary combustibles and is 
expected to have usefulness in prevent¬ 
ing or extinguishing fires in high energy 
fuels and solid fuels for rockets. Powell 
is the author of “The Mechanics of Fire,” 
first published in 1955. 

Another feature of the reunion will be 
to hear Fred Dillon tell of his seven- 
week trip to Florida, Jamaica, the Virgin 
Islands and Puerto Rico during the win¬ 
ter. He also visited Frank Kurtz at Del 
Ray Beach. Frank will be with us to tell 
that story and many others. Dale Spoor 
and his wife dropped in at the same 
time and they will have a different ver¬ 
sion. Duncan Linsley will join us to tell 
of his ‘Mauretania’ cruise through the 
Mediterranean and especially of his small 
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boat trip at Catania. . . . And now to 
write a check for Everett Vilett for the 
reunion while wearing a fez from Cairo, 
sitting on a hassock from Jordan and 
smoking a pipe from Tangier.—Whit¬ 
worth Ferguson, Secretary, 333 Ellicott 
Street, Buffalo 3, N.Y.; C. George Dan- 
drow. Assistant Secretary, Johns-Man- 
ville Corporation, 22 East 40th Street, 
New York 16, N.Y. 

’23 

Just a few more words about our friend. 
Rod Goetchius who has been interviewed 
on television on several occasions in con¬ 
nection with the orbiting of Astronaut 
John H. Glenn, Jr. Rod was in charge 
of building the tracking stations around 
the world. Rod came originally from 
Abington, Mass.; he was graduated in 
1918 from the high school before joining 
our class at M.I.T. He is now a resident 
of Wisconsin. . . . Richard E. Randall 
was recently promoted to the position of 
national sales manager of the Contract 
Bond Department by the American Cas¬ 
ualty Company. He started his insurance 
career as a loss prevention engineer and 
has subsequently held concurrent re¬ 
sponsibilities for underwriting, produc¬ 
tion and engineering in the contract bond 
field. . . . Phil Coleman, President of 
the Western Society of Engineers and 
Vice-president of Duff and Phelps, Inc., 
Chicago, was chairman of the joint lunch¬ 
eon of the APC and WSE at the Ameri¬ 
can Power Conference held at the Sher¬ 
man House, Chicago in March. . . . Mar¬ 
tin L. Tressel’s good work for the United 
States Lawn Tennis Association for many 
years resulted in his election to the post 
of second vice-president of that organiza¬ 
tion for the year 1962. Martin is with the 
Aluminum Company in Pittsburgh and is 
a fine tennis player, even after all these 
years away from M.I.T. 

We regret to announce the deaths of 
three more of our classmates and wish to 
extend sympathy to their families. Pro¬ 
fessor Lyman M. Dawes, retired member 
of the electrical engineering faculty at 
the Institute, died on March 6. Profes¬ 
sor Dawes retired in 1947 and had been 
a resident of Belmont for 30 years. He 
joined the staff of the Institute in 1922 
while still a student. . . . Bernard S. 
Falk, sales manager of the Ilco Division 
and export manager of the Independent 
Lock Company in Fitchburg, Mass., died 
on March 20 at the age of 59. Bernard 
joined the Independent Lock Company 
in 1927 and served on the board of di¬ 
rectors of many years. He was a member 
of the Agudas Achim Synagogue, Leom¬ 
inster. He also was a member and past- 
president of both the Achdus I.odge, 
B’nai B’rith of Fitchburg and Leominster, 
as well as the Fitchburg-Leominster Jew¬ 
ish Community Center. He served as a 
former director of the Fitchburg Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce, director of the Leom¬ 
inster Red Cross and was a member of 
the International Trade Association of 
New England and a member of the budg¬ 
et committee of the United Fund in 
Fitchburg. . . . Major General John K. 


Christmas died on March 9, of a heart 
attack, in Plymouth, Mass. Major General 
Christmas was one of America’s top tank 
experts in the years before and during 
World War II. He was 67 years old; he 
was born in Pittsburgh, Pa., and gradu¬ 
ated from Lafayette College in 1917. In 
World War I he fought with the 60th 
Artillery in the St. Mihiel and Argonne 
offensives. 

We wish to announce the following ad¬ 
dress changes: Arthur W. Davenport, 109 
Bay Drive, Linkhom Park, Virginia 
Beach, Va.; Pierre F. de Reynier, 614 
Kipling Street, Houston 6, Texas; Wil¬ 
liam B. Gurney, Gulf States Utilities, P.O 
Box 2951, Beaumont, Texas; Roger E. 
Valentine, Tsumeb Corporation, Ltd., 
Tsumeb, South West Africa.—Herbert L. 
Hayden, Secretary, E. I. du Pont de Ne¬ 
mours and Company, Leominster, Mass.; 
Albert S. Redway, Assistant Secretary, 47 
Deepwood Drive, Hamden 17, Conn. 
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One of the unhappy features of being 
class secretary is the frequent necessity 
for being the bearer of ill tidings. The 
death of Warren Hill on April 2 takes 
precedence over everything else this 
month. Warren had a varied and bril¬ 
liant business career. A chemical engi¬ 
neer, he worked for two lime companies 
before joining Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush 
Company in 1930. He became a vice- 
president of this company, then left to 
accept the posts of vice-president and 
general manager of the Shellmar Prod¬ 
ucts Corporation in Ohio. From there he 
moved back to New England as executive 
vice-president and director of the Plax 
Corporation in Hartford. From 1955 to 
1959 he was president of the Thermoid 
Company, and in 1960 he founded his 
own business, Warren E. Hill Associates, 
Inc., business counselors in New York. 
Although your secretary has not been 
told the cause of Warren’s death, it was 
after a short illness, and the last line of 
the obituary gives an unmistakable clue: 
“It is requested that, in lieu of flowers, 
contributions be made to the National 
Heart Fund.” To all of Warren’s family 
goes the deep sympathy of the class. 

Dick Lassiter, following the Henninger 
precept, spent a couple of months this 
winter in Florida. Dick did not spend 
much time basking on the sands though. 
He was working on an automated 
crushed stone plant for Maule Industries, 
one of Luis Ferre’s and A1 Roig’s 
outfits. However, says Dick, while 
it was no vacation it did make the New 
York winter quite short. . . . After many 
years with Bemis Bag on the West Coast, 
most recently as manager of production, 
Elwood M. Proctor returned to the home 
plant in St. Louis a year ago. He was di¬ 
rector of production until this February 
when he was upped to vice-president. 

. . . The Charles R. MacBraynes of Chi¬ 
cago announce the marriage of their son, 
C. R. Jr., to Lillian Diana Magnusson on 
May 5. . . . After the terrific storms in 
early March, Paul J. Cardinal went down 
to Bay Head to see how his summer 


home stood up. There was no damage 
to the house, but the beach had disap¬ 
peared “and it looks like the drop in 
property valuation will range between 
$10,000 and $15,000.” 

“When I read of the trips and travels 
of my good classmates, I join them in 
their pleasure, and since I have not had 
the same privilege, I have had to send 
an ambassador,” says Pret Littlefield. 
The ambassador, his son Peter, is an en¬ 
sign on the flagship of the Middle East 
Task Force based in Bahrain, and he’s 
certainly doing enough traveling for the 
whole family. In addition to such ports- 
of-call as Malta, Venice, Cairo and Aden 
he has been able to make little side 
trips to Mount Kilimanjaro, the Kenya 
game preserve, and the Taj Mahal. 
When his ship stopped in Barcelona, 
Mike Amezaga was on the dock to greet 
him and extend his justly famous hospi¬ 
tality. Mike was about to leave for Genoa 
on business. We discovered, also, why 
Pret moved away from Darien. He and 
Peg have built a new house in Norwalk 
in an intriguing sounding location on 
Five Mile River and Millard Pond. “We 
have been in the new house about two 
months and it is 96 7/10 per cent fin¬ 
ished. As usual, the M.I.T. steins have a 
prominent location over the bar.” 

The Phi Gamma Delta magazine for 
March has a lengthy feature story on 
Hoyt C. Hottel—“Hottel Famed for Hot 
Tips.” It is all about his work as one of 
the world’s leading authorities on flame, 
fire, combustion, conflagration, and heat. 
Hoyt got his master’s in chemical engi¬ 
neering with us, is now professor of fuel 
engineering at M.I.T. The article goes 
on to describe his many honors and ac¬ 
complishments, but one little item really 
stood out. At Indiana, where he did his 
undergraduate work, Hoyt was elected 
to Phi Beta Kappa at the age of 17. 

. . . Leon G. Rucquoi got his master’s 
degree with us also, in civil engineering. 
He returned to Belgium and was in the 
Belgian Air Corps during World War II. 
Coming back to this country after the 
war, he was a consulting engineer in 
New York until last fall when he moved 
to Florida. In March he died. A further 
death to report is that of Charles K. 
Lawrence of Brooklyn. He was with us 
for a year after graduating from Harvard, 
then went on to get his Ph.D. . . . 
Guess that about does it for now. Alumni 
Day is June 11. Hope to see many of you 
there.—Henry B. Kane, Secretary, 
M.I.T., Room 1-272, Cambridge 39, Mass. 
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It is my sad duty to note the passing of 
two classmates whose deaths have been 
reported during the past month. William 
F. Rice, Jr., of East Orange, N.J., died on 
June 22, 1961, but word of his death 
only recently reached the Alumni Asso¬ 
ciation through his widow. Lobby has 
passed word along of the death on March 
31,1962, of Jose A. Arena in Mexico City. 

. . . Two classmates have been around 
the Institute during the past month. Bob 
Read was here on business but due to 
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other commitments I was unable to see 
him; but I was able to enjoy having lunch 
with Fred Cunningham and his wife, and 
followed that with a most interesting hour 
with Fred. He has a son who is a junior 
at M.I.T. and his presence here brought 
Fred and his wife on to Cambridge for 
the day. Fred was associated with the 
Arma Corporation up to about a year 
and a half ago when he set up his own 
business in Stamford, Conn., where he 
deals in non-circular gears through his 
company which is known as Cunningham 
Industries, Inc. I am sure Fred would be 
only too pleased to show any of you what 
he is doing in this field if you happen to 
be in the neighborhood of Stamford. 

A nice letter from Tom Killian brings 
me up to date on his present activities. I 
believe most of you knew that he had 
been made a rear admiral in the Naval 
Reserve about a year ago; and, more re¬ 
cently, he left the Office of Naval Re¬ 
search, where for a matter of six years 
he had been deputy chief and chief sci¬ 
entist. As of the first of April, he went to 
Seattle University, Seattle, Wash., as as¬ 
sistant to the president in science and en¬ 
gineering. Any of you who are visiting 
the World’s Fair in Seattle this year 
should get in touch with Tom at the Uni¬ 
versity. . . . There are other notes of 
more-than-passing interest. An announce¬ 
ment from the vice-president, manufac¬ 
turing of Anaconda American Brass Com¬ 
pany informed us that P. J. Morcll, who 
since 1943 has been works manager of 
the company’s Small Tube Division in 
Waterbury, Conn., has been made plant 
manager of that division. Pat started with 
the Anaconda Zinc Department at Great 
Falls, Mont., shortly after graduation and 
has been connected with the Anaconda 
organization since that date. 

Edward H. deConingh, Partner and 
Chief Engineer at Mueller Electric Com¬ 
pany in Cleveland and widely known in 
that area for participation in local civil 
affairs, has been appointed campaign 
chairman for the United Appeal of 
Greater Cleveland for another year. In 
1961, Ed as campaign chairman was in¬ 
strumental in carrying their campaign 
over their goal which exceeded more 
than $12,000,000. . . . Sain Glaser can 
be added to the list of classmates travel¬ 
ing far and near, since he has recently 
returned from a trip to Europe.—F. L. 
Foster, Secretary, Room 5-105, M.I.T., 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 
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A dog story seems to again be the or¬ 
der of the day and your secretary is the 
dog—not that this is anything new. But 
now I have a leather collar and dog tag. 
Remember last month I mentioned writ¬ 
ing the notes at arm’s length with a towel 
spirally wound around my neck to render 
it immobile and take the pressure off a 
pinched nerve? The contraption seemed 
to help so they built a collar for me and 
I stole Heidi’s dog tag and had it riveted 
to the side of the collar. The tag is in¬ 
conspicuous but every now and then in 
a crowded elevator I hear someone in 


back of me start to giggle. Ted Williams 
had the same difficulty a few years ago, 
and I remember the way they babied 
him; but me—I get the veterinarian treat¬ 
ment: put on the dog collar and come 
around and see me next month.” So feel¬ 
ing the need of a spring tonic and hav¬ 
ing had three Volkswagens, it seemed 
like a good idea to buy a new car. The 
most Volkswagenish car I was able to 
find was a Swedish Volvo which is slight¬ 
ly larger and 600 pounds heavier and 
has three times the power plus a body 
design exactly like the 1939 Ford. The 
craftsmanship equals or surpasses the 
Volkswagen. So for my spring tonic I’ve 
ordered one in bright red. 

But let’s get going on the notes and 
let’s get the distressing news off first. 
Two deaths have been reported with no 
details. Clippings may arrive later. Pro¬ 
fessor Paul V. Jewell of Greensboro, N.C., 
and Francis V. Zendzian of Buell Engi¬ 
neering Company, New York City are re¬ 
ported deceased. Our sincere sympathy 
is extended from the class to their fami¬ 
lies. ... A recent letter from Eliot Bid- 
well contains the following: “I recently 
came across the enclosed shots taken at 
our 25th reunion at Groton, Conn. I 
know of no better place for them than 
your own accumulation of class pictures. 
One of the best is of our genial Class 
President, Dave Shepard, and Jerry Doo¬ 
little, whose death was reported in your 
January Class News. I was genuinely 
shocked to hear of Jerry’s going since he 
seemed so well last June. I read in your 
April notes that you saw George Ed¬ 
monds in Wilmington through a revolv¬ 
ing door—or was it a swinging door, or 
were you both revolving? At any rate if 
you run into him again through any 
door, give him my best regards. You can 
see from the above that you have at 
least one loyal reader, and if you ever 
accumulate enough material to write a 
book I might even buy one.” . . . Our 
genial class president referred to by 
Eliot sent me a report on the Power Au¬ 
thority of the State of New York calling 
to my attention that Bill Latham is 
listed as resident engineer, Niagara Proj¬ 
ect. Quoting from Dave Shepard’s letter: 
“I don’t know whether Bill sent me this 
report or whether it was Mr. Robert 
Moses. In either case, I have looked at 
it with interest and decided to send it 
along to you. I suspect that it was Mr. 
Moses who sent it to me because he 
sends me periodically such materials 
when he sends them also to other mem¬ 
bers of the Board of Directors of the 
New York World’s Fair 1964-1965. May¬ 
be Bill would be willing to give you 
some additional information on his activi¬ 
ties. I should think it would be very in¬ 
teresting.” 

About once a year, usually after a lit¬ 
tle needling, R. Gordon Spear writes us a 
letter on some Detroit class news items. 
This time it is a letter from which we 
quote: “Dear George, I had intended 
writing you but when you mentioned it 
in your last notes it really jarred me into 
action. To me, our last reunion was the 
best yet, and it was certainly a pleasure 
to spend a couple of days with you and 
the other members of our class. You may 


recall back in 1953 the spectacular and 
disastrous fire at the General Motors 
Transmission Plant in Livonia just out¬ 
side of Detroit. That plant was supposed¬ 
ly the last word in a fireproof building, 
but a careless use of a burning torch ig¬ 
nited cutting oils and the plant was al¬ 
most completely destroyed. In 1954 
Fisher Body Division took over the site 
and rebuilt a modern plant for produc¬ 
tion of interior soft trim for Pontiac, 
Oldsmobile and Buick automobiles. It 
was my good fortune to become manager 
of this plant in January, 1959, and just 
last year we completed a new material 
facility increasing our total floor space to 
approximately 1,200,000 square feet. In 
June of last year we completed installa¬ 
tion of a Guide-O-Matic System of mov¬ 
ing material throughout the major por¬ 
tion of the plant. This system consists of 
an electronically controlled driverless 
tractor which pulls loads of up to 30,000 
pounds by following wires embedded in 
the plant floor. These tractors can be 
programmed to go between any estab¬ 
lished stops in the plant without drivers. 
Of course, there are safety devices to 
protect pedestrian traffic. The system in¬ 
stalled in this plant is by far the most 
comprehensive one ever put in by the 
manufacturer, and our total length of 
track is approximately 6,000 feet. It is 
now getting close to vacation time and 
my wife and I are going to take our 
fourth Caribbean cruise. This time by Al¬ 
coa freighter, and for 25 days we hope 
to lead a carefree shipboard existence 
cruising in the warm climate along the 
northern coast of South America includ¬ 
ing Venezuela, British and Dutch Gui¬ 
ana and Trinidad before returning to the 
Gulf Coast. I extend a cordial invitation 
to you for a visit to Detroit and to visit 
our plant; perhaps I can convince you to 
get out of that Volkswagen into a car 
with our trim. With best regards, Gor¬ 
don.” 

Your secretary is always asking for you 
to write in and many of you do—other¬ 
wise these notes would be pretty lean. 
I’m working on a new scheme which I 
would like to try on for size. It would 
seem to me that having a guest secretary 
every other month would vary the tone 
of the notes a great deal and get away 
from the stuff I keep handing you. An 
architect writing one issue a year would 
have to dig up something about his fellow 
architects and a fraternity man would find 
things in other directions. I’m asking for 
volunteers to write one issue of Class 
News a year. If the volunteer system 
doesn’t work then you may get an assign¬ 
ment, so why not get the full glory. For 
this month this exhausts our space allot¬ 
ment, So Cheerio until next month.— 
George Warren Smith, c/o E. I. duPont 
de Nemours and Company, 140 Federal 
Street, Boston, Mass. 
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If this issue reaches you before the re¬ 
union, just want to say that we are look¬ 
ing forward with pleasure to seeing you 
all at Oyster Harbors Club on June 8. As 
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you know. Alumni Day will be held on 
June 11, and we hope that many of you 
will be able to continue up to Cambridge. 
. . . William L. Taggart, Jr. has been 
nominated to the office of president of 
the Alumni Association of and 

E. Robert de Luccia to the National Nom¬ 
inating Committee for District 10. . . . 
At a recent luncheon meeting before the 
Rotary Club in Revere, Mass., Laurence 
Burns gave a scientific talk on the subject 
of “The Expanding Universe.” Having 
played a prominent part in the develop¬ 
ment of fluorescent lighting, he showed 
some of the latest discoveries in lights and 
told of the great progress of scientists in 
space exploration. Laurence is now a re¬ 
search engineer and patent attorney for 
the Sylvania Electric Products Company 
and is recognized as an authority and col¬ 
laborator in the patents and research on 
sodium arc, mercury, fluorescent and ster¬ 
ilizer lamps; he has written treatises for 
the American Physical Society, Journal of 
the Optical Society and the American 
Hospital. 

I want to award honorable mention to 
Mrs. Lester B. Woolfenden for a very fine 
job in bringing us up to date on her fam¬ 
ily. She writes from Paducah, Ky., as fol¬ 
lows: “So ’27 reunion time is coming up 
soon! Since Les and I were grade school 
classmates, I also visited M.I.T. when he 
was there, so The Technology Review is 
as much of interest to me as to Les, hav¬ 
ing met so many of the crowd. I do hope 
you collect lots of news of the class fami¬ 
lies for The Review after the reunion. 
Les and I have two sons. Dr. Glen E. 
Woolfenden (Cornell, Kansas University 
and University of Florida), who is now 
professor of biology at the all new Uni¬ 
versity of South Florida in Tampa. He 
has three children—Kim, Scot and Lisa. 
His wife, Gwendolyn, was graduated 
from the University of Wisconsin in phys¬ 
ical education and was head of city events 
in Gainesville when they lived there. 
Glen is 30. Our younger son, Don, started 
at Cornell, then transferred from engi¬ 
neering to Mississippi State in hotel ad¬ 
ministration. His first job was with the 
Spencecliff Corporation in Honolulu 
Queen’s Surf, Bare Foot Bar, Sky Room 
at International Airport, etc., then with 
the Royal Hawaiian, King Kam, etc. Of 
course, we went to spend Les’ month va¬ 
cation and had a marvelous time visiting 
Kona, Hawaii, etc. While there, Don, who 
is 27, met a lovely girl from Paris. She 
stopped to see friends of her father’s who 
knew Don; they were introduced and 
married in Honolulu one year later. She 
is French, went to school in Switzerland, 
and a wonderful girl. Her dad is manager 
of maritime communications in the South 
Pacific for France! They are now in Lex¬ 
ington, Ky., Phoenix Hotel, where he is 
director of food and beverage, banquets 
and personnel. They are expecting their 
first child in April. Les and I have done 
a lot of public speaking here for dubs, 
schools, etc. and were made Kentucky 
Colonels for civic efforts. We still do a 
bit of it. This is the front of our ole Ken¬ 
tucky home (picture enclosed). The back 
is two stories high, and we have two acres 
of lawn (my pet project). We visited 
the Ralph Johnsons while in Hawaii—a 


wonderful family! They have a gorgeous 
home and are so hospitable. We also hope 
anyone finding himself down in Kentucky 
in our area will feel welcome to come visit 
with us. We have spare rooms; just we 
two here. Have a wonderful reunion!” 
Also, accompanying this newsy letter was 
a snapshot of their three very attractive 
grandchildren. Thanks a million, Ethel! 

At a recent industry luncheon, Frank 
C. Staples, President of the SuCrest Cor¬ 
poration, was one of the judges deciding 
the person to whom the award for “Sugar 
Man of the Year” for 1961 was to be 
given. This is an annual award given in 
recognition of significant and meritorious 
contributions to the sugar industry of the 
United States; it was established as a me¬ 
morial to the late founder of B. W. Dyer 
and Company, sugar economists and 
brokers of New York City. . . . The 
March Newsletter of the Second Century 
Fund reports that heartening news came 
from all over the country on February 15 
as the SCF Steering Committee received 
telephone reports from Area Chairmen. 
Alumni pledges of more than half a mil¬ 
lion dollars in the preceding eight days 
brought the Area total to $6,722,819, well 
within reach of the Area Organization goal 
of $8 million. It is apparent from the in¬ 
creasing rate at which pledges are being 
received that Alumni generally are deter¬ 
mined to realize their part of the $66 
million campaign. It is felt that Alumni 
Day in June will see the Area goal met 
and even exceeded. By mid-February the 
Second Century Fund had reached a total 
of $52,433,000, an increase of almost $2 
million since the joint year-end report 
was made. 

The following new addresses have been 
received: Brigadier General William R. 
Frederick, Apt. 604, 4230 Hampton 
Street, Elmhurst, N.Y.; George C. Hous¬ 
ton, 38 Park Street, Brookline, Mass.; 
Henry W. Newell, 373 Olmstead Road, 
Riverside, Ill.; Mrs. Clara F. Smyth, Box 
610, Pocasset, Mass.; and Dr. Carl H. 
Wies, P.O. Box 751, New London, Conn. 
In our April Class News, we reported a 
new address for Manuel R. Castellanos 
in Arlington, Mass. This was in error, and 
his address is still 28 Watkins St., Lyn- 
brook, N.Y.—J. S. Harris, Secretary, Shell 
Oil Company, 50 West 50th Street, New 
York 20, N. Y. 

’28 

We can well be proud of our class and 
its many members who continue to be 
recognized for outstanding achievements. 
Although mentioned briefly in last 
month’s Class News, we have had further 
information and releases relative to Bill 
Hall’s elevation to Raytheon’s professional 
level V. The purpose of establishing this 
professional rank was outlined by the 
company’s president in Raytheon News 
for February, 1962. A highly complimen¬ 
tary review of Bill’s achievements ap¬ 
peared on the same page. . . , Hall Hib¬ 
bard is co-author of a most interesting 
and readable paper on “Concept and De¬ 
velopment of a Simple, Stable, and Eco¬ 
nomical VTOL Vehicle” which appeared 


in Aerospace Engineering for February, 
1962. Hall is now a senior vice-president, 
vice-president-engineering, and a direc¬ 
tor of Lockheed Aircraft Corporation. His 
entire professional life has been devoted 
to the aircraft industry. This began with 
his employment as a draftsman for Stear- 
man Aircraft in 1928. He joined Lockheed 
in 1932. ... At the American Power 
Conference, March 29, held in the Sher¬ 
man House, Chicago, D. W. Ver Planck 
gave a paper on “Development of Gas- 
Cooled Reactors for Large High Temper¬ 
ature Steam Power Plants.” Dennistoun 
is now assistant director of the laboratory, 
General Atomic Division of General Dy¬ 
namics Corporation, San Diego, Calif. 

A news release from the Public Rela¬ 
tions Office of the Case Institute of Tech¬ 
nology dated February 20 announced 
that Ellis A. Johnson has been appointed 
professor of management. Ellis was direc¬ 
tor of the Operations Research Office at 
Johns Hopkins University from 1948 to 
1961, has served as technical director of 
the Air Force Office of Atomic Energy, 
was a commander in the U.S. Naval Re¬ 
serve during World War II and was head 
of research for the Naval Ordnance Lab¬ 
oratory from 1939 to 1952. For wartime 
services he received the Legion of Merit 
from both the Navy and Air Force and 
the Distinguished Civilian Service Medal 
from the Navy and the Army. ... An 
item in the Staten Island, N.Y., Advance 
for March 9, 1962, carried the interesting 
story that the North Shore Rotary Club 
had observed Harold W. Northcutt Night 
on March 8. This was in honor and recog¬ 
nition of Harold’s long and active service 
in local civic, youth, welfare, and finan¬ 
cial activities. Harold, now retiring from 
the Bethlehem Steel Company after 32 
years of service, is moving with his wife 
to Morgantown, N.C. The club presented 
him with a membership in the Rotary 
Club of his new community. . . . I.A.S. 
News for March, 1962 carried the portrait 
of John Stack and the announcement of 
his election to honorary fellow of the In¬ 
stitute of Aeronautical Sciences. John has 
made aeronautical engineering his career 
since graduation and has been in research 
at Langley Field from the outset; he has 
held various important positions with 
NACA and NASA and won both honors 
and awards for his outstanding research 
relative to transonic flight of aircraft. 

When you are reading these notes, it 
will be June and a very good time to start 
planning to attend our next reunion just 
12 months hence. We are very pleased to 
announce that Art Nichols has agreed to 
act as chairman of the 35th Reunion of 
M.I.T. ’28. The facilities of the Wych- 
mere Harbor Club, Harwichport, Mass., 
have been reserved for the occasion. It 
is a beautiful spot right on the ocean and 
the house is famed for its fine meals. All 
of our reunions have been wonderful 
events and this one should equal any! 

. . . With deep regret we must record 
the death of Harold D. Morrill on October 
12, 1961. Harold graduated in Course I, 
and much of his life work was in con¬ 
struction engineering. In concluding his 
biographical sketch for the 25th Year Class 
Report he wrote, “No medals, no honors, 
just a rough, hard-working engineer, but 
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I enjoyed every moment of it.”— Walter 
J. Smith, Assistant Secretary, 15 Acorn 
Park, Cambridge, Mass.; George I. Chat- 
field, Secretary, 11 Winfield Avenue, Har¬ 
rison, N.Y. 

29 

Art Marsh, Course XV-2, has been 
elected chairman of the board of direc¬ 
tors of Aerospace Nylok Corporation, 
Hawthorne, N.J. He has been a director 
of the company since its incorporation 
under a unique Nylok Corporation ex¬ 
pansion plan which helps key Nylok ex¬ 
ecutives found their own affiliated com¬ 
panies. Art is a manufacturer’s sales rep¬ 
resentative in aircraft finishes, sealants, 
adhesives, compounds and metal cleaning 
and passifying preparations. . . . Wally 
and Joan Gale arrived back home at the 
end of March. They report having a won¬ 
derful month in Italy after touching at 
Singapore, Bombay, and Cairo on their 
month-long voyage from Hong Kong. 

. . . Your secretary received a very wel¬ 
come note from Mrs. Bill Aldrich with a 
news release that Bill had been given the 
annual award of the Montana Building 
Material Dealers Association for his con¬ 
tribution to the community and the build¬ 
ing industry. They extend an invitation 
to anyone in the Billings area, where they 
will be at home this summer. . . . Hope 
to see many of you at the Alumni Day on 
June 11.— Fisher Hills, Assistant Secre¬ 
tary, 62 Whittemore Avenue, Cambridge 
40, Mass. 

’30 

For those of us who commute daily 
to Manhattan via Grand Central Station, 
George K. Nakashima has provided a 
pleasant diversion in the form of an at¬ 
tractively designed Japanese summer¬ 
house on the main concourse. As many of 
you doubtless know, George has built up 
a considerable reputation in the industrial 
design field. His exhibit in Grand Central 
has been attracting crowds, although it 
should perhaps be conceded that the 
pretty little Japanese girls handing out 
literature on Kikkoma soy sauce may be 
a contributory factor. . . . After 13 years 
with Curtiss-Wright, Frank H. Hankins, 
Jr. shifted to Lockheed last year as man¬ 
ager of technical services at Idlewild. 
Frank and his family live in Franklin 
Lakes, N.J., where he is councilman and 
mayor. His daughter Anne, after gradu¬ 
ating from Simmons last June, joined the 
Peace Corps and is now in the Philippines. 
Sons Tim and Frank are Dartmouth, ’62 
and ’65, respectively. ... In any list of 
assiduous workers in the M.I.T. vineyard, 
the Harrington family would rank near 
the top. Avid readers of the Class News 
may have noticed that the secretary of 
the newly graduated class of 1961 is Jo¬ 
seph Harrington 3d. Joe, Jr., in addition 
to being our class president, is a member 
of the Alumni Council and vice-chairman 
of the Area Committee of the Second 
Century Fund. In his spare time he is 


moderator of the town of Wenham. Joe’s 
older daughter, Joan, graduated from 
Smith magna cum laude and is married 
to a naval aviator. Younger daughter, 
Anne, is a junior at Wellesley, majoring 
in music and conducting the madrigal 
group. . . . Win Hartford is a research 
supervisor at the Solvay Division of Al¬ 
lied Chemical. He has a son, Douglas, 
in the Class of ’65 at St. Lawrence Uni¬ 
versity and a daughter, Janet, in high 
school. . . . Arthur (Jascha) Heifitz and 
his family live in Andover, Mass., where 
he is president and treasurer of Andover 
Finance Company and vice-president of 
Temple Emmanuel. His two daughters, 
Phyllis and Estelle, both went to Boston 
University. They are both married and 
have presented him with three grand¬ 
children. Son Steven attends Riverview 
School in East Sandwich. . . . February 
newsclips reveal that S. George Lawson 
has been appointed vice-president and 
general manager of Sylvania’s semi-con¬ 
ductor division and that Jim Biggane 
delivered a lecture on labor relations to 
the Toledo chapter of A.I.I.E. Your sec¬ 
retary’s recent talk on “Famous Patents,” 
to the Trenton Section of A.C.S. didn’t 
make the newspapers. Do we have any 
classmates in the public relations business? 
—Gordon K. Lister, Secretary, 530 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 36, N.Y.; Ralph W. 
Peters, Assistant Secretary, 249 Hollywood 
Avenue, Rochester, N.Y.; Louise Hall, 
Assistant Secretary, Box 6636, College 
Station, Durham, N.C. 

’31 

A thoughtful note from Eduardo A. 
Icaza, ’23, President of the M.I.T. Club 
of Panama, says that Major General Rob¬ 
ert J. Fleming, Jr. has been appointed 
Governor of Panama. ... Jim Bryant 
was a welcome newcomer at a recent 
Class of ’31 luncheon at the M.I.T. Club 
of New York (the third Monday of each 
month). Jim is a rarity, having married an 
M.I.T. girl, Mildred Lister, ’34. They have 
two married daughters and a number of 
grandchildren. He is sales manager of 
American and Efird Mills. . . . Charlie 
Terwilliger, another New York M.I.T. 
Club regular, is coming out with a new 
book, ‘The Horolovar Collection, A 
Comprehensive History and Catalog of 
400-day Clocks, 1880-1912.” (For more 
information, write the Horolovar Com¬ 
pany, Box 299, Bronxville, N.Y.). . . 
Herb Raymond was also at hand at the 
luncheon, as was Marcel Aillery, who 
seems to be running all over the world at 
the drop of a hat. . . . Gabriel S. Cristo- 
falo has moved from Pleasantville, N.Y., 
to 212 Beach 136th Street, Rockaway 
Park, N.Y. . . . Colonel Fred Elser is 
now basking in sunny California at 787 
North Sunrise Way, Palm Springs, Calif. 
. . . Mary Handrahan has left England 
and is now at 4 Ajax Place, Berkeley 8, 
Calif. . . . And John K. Jamieson has 
left Florida to transfer his allegiance to 
Texas. ... It is my sad duty to report 
the death of Robert M. Snyder on Febru¬ 
ary 15, 1962.— Edwin S. Worden, Secre¬ 
tary, 35 Minute Man Hill, Westport, 


Conn.; Gordon W. Speedie, Assistant 
Secretary, 90 Falmouth Road, Arlington 
74, Mass. 

32 

As I write these notes we are looking 
forward to our 30th Reunion. Many of 
you have sent me interesting information 
about yourselves and families. For the 
moment I’ll pass along dope on those who 
indicate that they will not be able to be 
at the reunion. ... A three-man team 
took over the top posts of Dresser Indus¬ 
tries, Inc., of Dallas on March 29, 1962, 
succeeding management which has guid¬ 
ed the company for more than 30 years. 
At a meeting of the company's 12-man 
board of directors in New York, John 
Lawrence was elected board chairman 
and chief executive officer. He was presi¬ 
dent of Joy Manufacturing Company in 
Pittsburgh before joining Dresser in 1957. 
His major responsibility will be policy 
making and planning. Dresser has 14 di¬ 
visions, supplying products and services 
primarily to oil, natural gas, chemical, wa¬ 
ter and sewage and power-generating in¬ 
dustries on a world-wide basis. The com¬ 
pany also has an electronics division. 
John has written to say that he and his 
wife will not be at the reunion as the 
wedding of one of their daughters takes 
place that weekend. ... Joe Welch re¬ 
ports on his activity: “As you may have 
heard, the Cryovac Company is moving 
their headquarters to South Carolina early 
this fall, and I have decided not to leave 
good old New England and move down 
to the Bible and Hookworm Belt. So, after 
10 years of a very pleasant association 
with Cryovac, I wound up my affairs last 
week and am now between assignments, 
as they say in the theatre. I haven’t 
firmed-up my plans for the future as yet, 
but it looks like I will cast my lot with a 
New York firm, running their New Eng¬ 
land operation.” . . . Raymond C. Mar¬ 
tin is now assistant chief distribution en¬ 
gineer for Pacific Power and Light Com¬ 
pany and has his office in Portland, Ore. 
... On a recent trip to Pittsburgh I tried 
to reach Henry Rockwood but found that 
he was in Washington for a few months 
in line with his duties as chief of the 
Weather Bureau Office at Pittsburgh. 
Henry has been with them since 1946. He 
reports to us; “In case I haven’t men¬ 
tioned it before, we have two children, 
Henry 3d, now a junior at Texas Christian 
University, Fort Worth, and David L., 
now an upper at Phillips Academy, An¬ 
dover. Henry plans to become an econo¬ 
mist, not wishing to follow me in science, 
but David should be a strong candidate 
for M.I.T. (except that he has visions of 
the West Coast, possibly Stanford.)” 

Word comes from Dick Huested that 
he is with Air Arm Division at Westing- 
house Defense Center in Baltimore as 
project manager. . . . Bill Schoolfield is 
now manager, Astro-Navigation Branch, 
Astronautics Division, Chance Vought 
Corporation in Dallas, Texas. . . . Be¬ 
tween weddings and graduations we will 
miss many of our classmates at the reun¬ 
ion. Carroll L. Wilson has a son graduat- 
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ing from Exeter on June 10 and Carroll 
leaves for India on June 12. ... I am 
sure that all of us send our best regards 
to Bob McCaa who cannot attend the re¬ 
union this year due to a severe heart at¬ 
tack in June, 1961. Let’s hope that he can 
join us at the 35th. Bob writes, “Our son 
David is working on his Ph.D in physics 
at Ohio State on a research assistantship. 
He married Mary H. Miller last Septem¬ 
ber 9. She is working on her M.A. in 
Spanish at Ohio State, where they met, 
on a teaching assistantship. She lived in 
Warren, Pa., was graduated from Wooster 
College, Ohio. Our daughter, Marian, was 
graduated as a history major at Oberlin 
College last June. She was selected as one 
of the first 12 Frontier Interns by the 
World Student Christian Federation, and 
after studying Korean at Yale last sum¬ 
mer and fall, she flew to Seoul, South 
Korea, in mid-January where she con¬ 
tinued to study Korean at Yonsei Univer¬ 
sity and has now started three courses at 
Seoul National University. This is all as 
a means of doing Christian service work 
and teaching among the Korean Univer¬ 
sity students of all faiths. I got to Oberlin 
for her graduation but missed David’s 
wedding. . . . A1 Dietz was good enough 
to stop here to see me on one of his trips 
to the city. Since then, I have been ‘just 
on early retirement’ by Minneapolis-Hon- 
eywell after 15 years of work there; 
which, being translated means iaid-off.’ 
My good wife, Helen, has obtained work 
with the United Presbyterian Church’s 
Board of Christian Education in the city 
to keep us going.” ... A note of sadness 
brings this to an end. Walter Guzewicz, 
who attended the 25th Reunion, died in 
Presbyterian Hospital, Philadelphia, on 
February 11, 1962. Walter was president 
of Stainless, Inc., a steel fabricating firm. 
—G. Edward Nealand, Secretary, Room 
3-137, M.I.T., Cambridge 39, Mass.; EI- 
wood W. Schafer, Assistant Secretary, 
Room 10-318, M.I.T., Cambridge 39, 
Mass. 

33 

Several of our distinguished classmates 
appear prominently this month: congratu¬ 
lations, boys! Dayt Clewcll is now gen¬ 
eral manager of research and engineering 
for Socony Mobil. Dayt formerly worried 
only about research. . . . Ing Madsen 
has added to his responsibilities with the 
Association of Iron and Steel Engineers 
by becoming editor of their technical 
journal. . . . And Ralph L. Garrett is 
now the state fire marshal for Massachu¬ 
setts; the boys in the dormitories who 
ring false alarms won’t get any preferen¬ 
tial treatment, we’re sure. . . . Albert 
Goldberg, who heads his own firm of 
structural engineers in Boston, will apply 
his professional talents to a new large 
shopping center here in Cambridge. Al’s 
daughter is married; one son is a sopho¬ 
more at the University of Massachusetts 
and the other is a senior at Belmont 
High School. . . . Did you see the New 
York Times tack in early February? A 
fine write-up of George R. Vila, President 
of U. S. Rubber, appeared as the ‘Person¬ 


ality of the Week’ in the financial sec¬ 
tion. . . . Speaking of newspaper notes, 
we note in the society column that Char¬ 
lie Britton is now a grandfather; and 
Charlie doesn’t look a day older! . . . 
Jim Turner graced Boston recently to as¬ 
sure the local security analysts that Talon 
is still a good buy. 

Two moves of note: Maurice W. Kley 
(Kleinmann) from Coral Gables, Fla., to 
Hartsdale, N. Y.; and Richard S. Rowe 
from Austin, Texas, to San Jose, Calif. 
How about the specifics, boys? . . . 
News from two distinguished brethren 
just as we go to press: Niazi I. Mostafa 
writes from his bed in Cairo where he is 
coping with a slipped disc. He reports 
that he and Mimi visited Canada, Eng¬ 
land, Germany, Switzerland, and Italy 
on their return trip from the United 
States. Musty left two first-rate repre¬ 
sentatives here: a daughter at Columbia 
Graduate School and a son, Tommy, here 
at Tech. The latter is the spitting image 
of Musty. . . . And one of those fasci¬ 
nating bits from our senior statesman, 
Warren J. Henderson. To paraphrase 
would not do Warren justice so let’s 
quote him for full flavor. “On the good 
Saint’s Day, Patrick, with an hour or so 
to wait for a plane departure, I ambled 
up to the sky lounge of Pan American, 
Miami, to wet the whistle. And, as I left 
the room, who opens the door for me 
but Ellis C. Liftman, St. Louis? He was 
supporting the airlines again as he was 
mentioned doing in the January notes. 
This time he was making for the Bahamas, 
to give, as he put it, the kids a chance 
to get away from the snow and cold of 
the North. I was never in doubt that he, 
too, might well escape the same condi¬ 
tions, as he was right with them. Ellis 
looks real well, and, in my humble opin¬ 
ion, he is one of the best looking men of 
’33. A lot of them looked passable that 
year but have not stood up under the 
pressure of the years. Ellis has, or so it 
appears. Only incidentally, I myself was 
giving the airlines a boost by taking a 
few days off (haw) for some fishing in 
the Golfo de Panama. More specifically, 
the Golfo is roughly 5,000 square miles 
of the best fish hole I ever have seen. 
Most of my fishing with Red Cole, Vice- 
president of W and S Company, was 
done in the Archipelago de Los Perlas, a 
most marvelous group of islands in the 
middle of the Golfo. We caught 22 kinds 
of fish, but none of the two we wanted. 
Pacific Sail and Black Marlin. We saw 
quite a few sails, but nary a marlin. Red 
and I stayed at the El Panama Hilton 
for a few days, and I saw no Alumni, ’33 
or otherwise. One night the Canal Zone 
Policeman’s Ball was held from 6:00 
p.m. to 7:00 a.m. The ball was in full 
flower when we retired at 11:30 and 
was still blooming at 6:30 the next a.m.” 
—R. M. Kimball, Secretary, M.I.T., Room 
7-206, Cambridge, Mass. 

’35 

Last month we gave you excerpts from 
Elmer Szantay’s letter telling of his flying 
trips to Florida every two weeks in his 


Bonanza. 1 have the unhappy task of re¬ 
porting to you that he did not make it 
back on his last trip. His twin Bonanza 
crashed Sunday afternoon, April 1 in 
Tennessee near the Kentucky border and 
all five aboard were lost including his 14- 
year-old daughter, Ann, his mother, his 
company’s sales manager, and his best 
friend and poker companion. It is a tragic 
loss; his sister is taking care of the re¬ 
maining four daughters. His wholly 
owned business, the Sandee Manufactur¬ 
ing Company, is continuing operations 
with the remaining management people. 
Our class will eventually elect a new re¬ 
gional secretary to replace Elmer Szantay, 
but we will miss him and the anticipated 
letters he initiated, and I will miss the 
golf game we had planned for his visit 
to the Boston area over Alumni Day 
weekend this June. 

Nelson H. Thorp wrote in about Rich¬ 
ard R. Brown. His letter follows: “Was 
quite shocked to read in the obituary col¬ 
umn of the March issue of The Review of 
the death of a very good friend and 
classmate, Richard R. Brown. Dick was a 
graduate of Tufts and took his master’s 
degree at Tech in 1935. He was one of 
the five graduates of the Class of '35 who 
were employed by the Panama Canal 
upon graduation. Dick worked in the 
refrigeration department of the Canal 
Zone and remained with them until about 
a year ago, when he left and went to 
work with the Becklet Corporation of San 
Francisco on a refrigeration project near 
Colon, Panama. Dick spent several years 
in the Navy during the war. Upon read¬ 
ing of Dick’s death I wrote to the Canal 
Zone for particulars. Dick, who always 
seemed in excellent health, died very 
suddenly of a heart attack on October 
30, 1961. He was buried in Watertown, 
Mass,, on November 11. Dick was not 
married and is survived by his father, 
George B. Brown, 298 Mt. Auburn Street, 
Watertown 72, Mass. My wife and I got 
to know Dick very well during the two 
years we were in the Canal Zone. Saw 
him a few times at Alumni Day reunions 
and in 1960 when we took a Caribbean 
cruise Dick met us at the docks and spent 
the day with us, giving us a personal tour 
of the Zone and Panama. We enjoyed 
Dick’s company very much and were 
saddened to hear of his death.” Many 
thanks for your letter. Nelson. Next time 
tell us some more about yourself. 

Laurence Stone brings us quickly up to 
date with the following letter: “To an¬ 
swer your two recent questions (my pres¬ 
ent home address and title), the address 
is 2034 Columbia Pike, Apartment 11, Ar¬ 
lington 4, Va., and the title (you had it 
correct) is colonel. Next week my office 
is moving from the Pentagon into a 
building known as Tempo J on the south 
side of the reflecting pool between the 
Washington Monument and the Lincoln 
Memorial. However, my business address, 
as you presently have it, remains Field 
Service Division, Office of the Chief of 
Ordnance, Department of the Army, 
Washington 25, D.C. Planning for the re¬ 
cently announced reorganization of the 
Department of the Army top echelons is 
progressing and some time during the 
next year I can expect to have a different 
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job and business address; but at present 
there is no indication as to what or when. 

I can think of nothing else to report. 
Should something arise of interest to you 
and our classmates, I will certainly write 
you. In the meantime, if you are in Wash¬ 
ington and would like to see what the 
inside of a World War II temporary gov¬ 
ernment office building looks like, just 
stop in at my new office.” It was good to 
hear from you again, Larry, and I hope 
one of these days to be in Washington 
and see you. 

Regional Secretary Hal L. Bemis, wrote 
in “to keep in your good graces,” he says! 
“Last week I had lunch with Harry W. 
England of Havertown, Pa. He was in 
our class briefly taking a master’s degree 
in naval architecture, after having gradu¬ 
ated from the Naval Academy. After a 
very distinguished war record, he retired 
from the Navy as a captain, and most 
recently has been the planning director 
of the C. H. Wheeler Manufacturing 
Company. This company was recently 
absorbed by the Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton 
Corporation and as usually happens in 
mergers these days, Harry had to make 
a job change. He now is with Philadelphia 
Gear Corporation. I really enjoyed seeing 
him again as he is a very fine citizen. He 
has two children, one a daughter now in 
college.” You needn’t worry about lack of 
good graces, Hal, you have done fine. 
Maybe you can needle your district secre¬ 
taries to help out. 

It was good to get a letter from the 
“Father of Schoolboy Hockey” as the lo¬ 
cal papers call him, Larz J. Anderson. His 
letter follows: “Question: Do I have the 
doubtful distinction of being the only 
M.I.T. Grad in the ice arena business? 
If Olive Barnard were alive, I bet that 
she could tell without looking it up. The 
memories of our 25th are still with me. 
I wonder if anybody else had impres¬ 
sions like these: 1) Darn glad that you 
don’t have to do it over again. Professor 
Greene said, ‘We would never be admit¬ 
ted based on today’s standards.’ 2) The 
shock of seeing classmates age 25 years 
in what seemed like a much shorter time. 
3) The thrill of seeing classmates making 
good, as evidenced by our substantial 
Class Gift. 

“Getting back to ice arenas, my reason 
for being in such a business is, as I note 
with many M.I.T.’ers, the making of a 
profession out of one’s hobby. It is an 
interesting challenge covering just about 
every phase of business and engineering. 
Ben Martin’s Hockey Team visits my 
arena in Worcester to play W.P.I. so I 
get caught up on M.I.T. Athletics. ‘We 
need a building over the M.I.T. rink’ says 
Ben. ... I got a kick out of a boy who 
attended our Eastern Hockey Clinic last 
year and introduced himself as the son of 
John A. Hrones, ’34. John, as you recall, 
was captain and a tremendous defense 
man for our M.I.T. team. Time flies!” 
Many thanks for writing, Larz, and as I 
recall you didn’t do so badly either on 
the hockey team in those days. I remem¬ 
ber one game with Harvard at which 90 
per cent of the varsity crew squad showed 
up to cheer. The high moment came 
when Tech tied the score at one goal 
apiece. The hockey team lost the game 


four to one but they never forgot the 
cheer when they made that tying goal 
and neither will those of us there to 
watch it. 

Leo M. Beckwith reports that as of 
April 12 our class has reached $570,000 
toward its goal of $600,000 for the Sec¬ 
ond Century Fund. . . . Lawrence C. 
Hall has been elected vice-chairman of 
the Board of Governors of the New Eng¬ 
land Fire Insurance Association and is 
president of the New Hampshire Board of 
Underwriters. . . . Gregory Flint has 
been appointed manager of market de¬ 
velopment of Allied Chemical’s Interna¬ 
tional Division. Gregory lives in Mend- 
ham, N.J. . . . Army Reserve Lieutenant 
Colonel Richard H. Eshbaugh has com¬ 
pleted the senior officer advanced opera¬ 
tions course at the Army Command and 
General Staff College, Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas. He resides with his wife, Vesta, 
at 636 S. Thurlow Street, Hinsdale, Ill. 

. . . Dr. Howard S. Mason, Associate 
Professor of Biochemistry at University of 
Oregon Medical School, had some remark 
of his quoted by Herbert Black, Boston 
Globe staff correspondent, in an article 
entitled “Cancer Experts Warn: Be Mod¬ 
erate on Anything You Put in Your 
Mouth.” . . . Jack Holley’s latest move is 
from Allston, Mass., to Apartment F-12, 
7407 Alvarado Road, La Mesa, Calif. ... 
Frederick L. Stephens is with Colgate-Pal¬ 
molive Company, 105 Hudson Street, Jer¬ 
sey City, N.J. . . . Leslie Guy Haines is 
now residing at Lows Hollow, Stewartsvile, 
N.J. (There’s a crew buddy it would be 
nice to hear from.) 

I guess you all know M.I.T. has had 
some amazing athletic team successes in 
the last year: the crews won a flock of 
races with the varsity coming in a strong 
third at the Intercollegiates at Syracuse 
to top it off. The baskeball team ended 
with a 17 won 4 lost record, winning 16 
in a row after losing the first three games. 
The hockey team’s record was so good 
they were given consideration to being 
invited as the small college representative 
to the Eastern College play-offs. Also, a 
year ago, M.I.T.’s baseball team finished 
a creditable third in the Great Boston 
five-college league after endlessly resid¬ 
ing in the cellar. . . Keep the letters 
coming to us—particularly you in the 
Midwest to whom Elmer Szantay had 
written in February.— Allan W. Mowatt, 
Secretary, 11 Castle Road, Lexington 73, 
Mass.; Regional Secretaries: Edward C. 
Edgar, Kerry Lane, Chappaqua, N.Y.; 
Hal L. Bemis, 510 Avonwood Road, Hav- 
erford, Pa.; and Gerald C. Rich, 673 
Rosita Avenue, Los Altos, Calif. 


’36 

The Alumni Register has recorded the 
following changes in address: Philip F. 
Clark to 61 East Town Street, Norwich, 
Conn.; Albert J. DelFavero to 410 Sun- 
nyside Drive, Nashville 5, Tenn.; Pro¬ 
fessor Donald C. Spencer, R.D. 1, Prince¬ 
ton, N.J.; also in Princeton, G. Nelson 
Tower, Jr., at 6 Lafayette Road W.; to 
Carmichael, Calif., Bernard B. Gordon at 


4420 Stoney Way; Loreto Lombardi from 
Mystic to 196 Tyler Avenue, Groton, 
Conn.; Albert Musschoot from Anchorage 
Ky., to 130 Old Dundee Road, Barring¬ 
ton, Ill.; Charles W. Parcc with Valley 
Weathermakers, Inc., 900 West Van 
Buren, Harlingen, Texas. Mark A. Princi 
is now with the General Electric Com¬ 
pany at 159 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 16; but the real prize goes to Luigi 
Robinett, who has moved from Prairie Vil¬ 
lage, Kansas, to Arlington Heights, Ill., 
and on to the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, 32 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York 13, N.Y. 

On March 11 I found an item in The 
New York Times announcing from Dick¬ 
inson College in Carlisle, Pa., that Bob 
Woodward would receive the college’s 
Priestley Memorial Award for 1962. “The 
award, a portrait medallion of Joseph 
Priestley and $1,000, is conferred annually 
for research, discovery or production ben¬ 
efiting mankind. Dr. Woodward is being 
honored for his synthesis of complex life 
molecules. The presentation will be made 
during Dickinson’s annual Priestley cele¬ 
bration on March 30, a day-long program 
in memory of the discoverer of oxygen.” 

. . . William A. Reilly, formerly an ex¬ 
ecutive with the New England Shipbuild¬ 
ing Corporation, South Portland, Maine, 
and Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
Portland, has been named head of the 
new Sawyer-Tower Products, Inc., oper¬ 
ating five New England companies mak¬ 
ing vinyl-coated and neoprene-coated 
products. The five concerns make a com¬ 
plete line of industrial protective and 
safety clothing. 

Major General Marshall Sylvester Car¬ 
ter has been named deputy director of 
the Central Intelligence Agency. He will 
serve as the principal executive officer of 
the CIA and will play a key role on the 
new U.S. Intelligence Board created by 
President Kennedy’s order to oversee all 
U.S. intelligence operations. In his spare 
(?) time General Carter serves as a di¬ 
rector of the International Ice Hockey 
Federation. . . . An article in Science 
World for January entitled “He Plays 
With Fire,” describes Dr. Bernard Von- 
negut’s theories on lightning and thunder¬ 
storms. . . . Ladislaw Reday has been 
named director of dealer operations for 
Servisoft of California. Laddie is a vice- 
president of the company. . . . Hank 
Lippitt has supplied me with a prospectus 
of the Sierra Capital Company, in business 
to “(1) furnish capital to small business 
concerns which, irrespective of their fields 
of operation, are believed by the company 
to show capacity for expansion of their 
operations; (2) concentrate on such situa¬ 
tions which may thereby eventually qual¬ 
ify for public ownership, or merger with 
suitable firms; (3) supply, on a fee basis, 
certain advisory services, with special 
emphasis on those which will help prepare 
such small business concerns for ultimate 
public ownership.” A list of officers in¬ 
cludes Emanuel Rapoport as vice-presi¬ 
dent and director. Hank also sent along a 
clipping from the San Francisco Chronicle 
telling about Joan Rapoport’s activities in 
behalf of the YWCA in the Bay Area. She 
has been heading the membership drive 
at the Downtown Center, is serving on 
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the board of directors for the Y and 
was named YWCA Volunteer-of-the- 
Month for March. Joan spent her early 
years in Holland and England and came 
to this country on her way back to Eng¬ 
land from Tahiti at the start of World 
War II. She stayed here and was mar¬ 
ried in Chicago in 1943. She served as a 
radio commentator and toward the end 
of the war as a correspondent in Europe 
for the Chicago Times. Following the 
war, the Rapoports went on a combined 
business trip and delayed honeymoon to 
Brazil although as she remembers it “their 
romantic journey into the wilds of the 
jungle turned into a session of her sitting 
on the porch of their cabin furiously typ¬ 
ing up notes for him.” The couple has 
two boys, David, 13, and Philip, 11, and 
have been living in the bay area since 
1954. My thanks to Hank for this infor¬ 
mation. . . . Tony Hittl, who has been 
elected chairman of the Good Govern¬ 
ment Party in Pleasantville, N.Y., where 
he lives, and Hal Miller journeyed to 
Boston to meet with Vince Estabrook and 
your secretary with reunion planners from 
the classes of 1937, ’38, and ’39. We hope 
the session was helpful to them. For us 
it was a pleasant get-together.— Alice 
H. Kimball, Secretary, 20 Everett Ave¬ 
nue, Winchester, Mass. 

’37 

This is the month of our 25th Reunion, 
and I believe we will break all records 
of attendance. Everyone who attends will 
carry away reawakened memories and 
for those not in attendance, the class 
book will be a book you will treasure. 

. . . Paul A. Vogel of Westport, Conn., 
has recently been appointed vice-presi¬ 
dent for development of the Unitarian 
Universalist Association. . . . Charles H. 
Reed, formerly Assistant Professor of 
Chemical Engineering at M.I.T., has been 
elected a vice-president of the General 
Electric Company. His headquarters are 
in Bridgeport, Conn. . . . Bob Wolin of 
Windsor, Conn., has been elected vice- 
president and chief engineer of Combus¬ 
tion Engineering, Inc. ... I have re¬ 
ceived many comments on the request 
for a recent photo. Evidently I have 
helped many a portrait photographer, and 
the Polaroid camera business must be 
booming. The final results were far better 
than any of the previous classes, and I am 
sure you and your family will never re¬ 
gret the efforts you have made. We are 
looking forward to seeing all of you at our 
25th Reunion. —Robert H. Thorson, Sec¬ 
retary, 506 Riverside Avenue, Medford, 
Mass.; Professor S. Curtis Powell, As¬ 
sistant Secretary, Room 5-323 M.I.T., 
Cambridge, Mass.; Jerome Salny, As¬ 
sistant Secretary, Egbert Hill, Morris¬ 
town, N. J. 

’38 

This month we have news of a couple 
of promotions. Howard Banzett, who has 
been production manager of the Lan¬ 


caster, Pa., Works of the Fabricating Di¬ 
vision of Aluminum Company of Ameri¬ 
ca, has been promoted to the position of 
works manager. Howard has been with 
ALCOA since he left the Institute in 
1939. . . . Daniel N. Phillips has been 
appointed eastern district sales manager 
for the Container Development Division 
of the Union Carbide Plastics Company. 
In this position he will have his head¬ 
quarters at East Paterson, N. J. . . . We 
find the authors of the class still active. 
A recent paper by Gus Rossano is en¬ 
titled “The Air Pollution Survey.” . . . 
Ely Mencher, who is associate professor of 
geology, delivered a talk on “Problems of 
Caribbean Geology” at an Earth Sciences 
Colloquium in February. . . . And final¬ 
ly, Fred Viles presented a paper on the 
“Determination of Alkali Aerosols Using 
the Membrane Filter” at a meeting of the 
American Industrial Hygiene Association. 
—David E. Acker, Secretary, Arthur D. 
Little, Inc., 1424 Fourth Street, Santa 
Monica, Calif. 

’39 

Colonel Thomas J. Hayes, 1-Grad, 
(West Point ’36) who led the column of 
class notes in the January, 1962 issue, 
again leads off with more news. This time, 
a military news release says; “Top Missile 
Site Builder To Head New Army Engi¬ 
neer Space Construction Unit.” As you 
read briefly in the January notes, Colonel 
Hayes had been serving as commanding 
officer of the Corps of Engineers Ballistic 
Missile Construction Office (CEBMCO) 
in Los Angeles, and was concerned with 
over a billion dollars of construction in¬ 
cluding 23 ICBM bases in 17 states. A 
year ago, he was awarded the Air Force 
Commendation Medal for his accomplish¬ 
ments on these ICBM facilities. In his 
new job. Colonel Hayes (recently nomi¬ 
nated by President Kennedy for promo¬ 
tion to temporary brigadier general) will 
head a newly organized office to co-ordi¬ 
nate construction and other engineer sup¬ 
port for the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration. This work will in¬ 
clude design and construction of several 
NASA facilities and acquisition of real 
estate for the projects carried out through 
four district offices: Jacksonville, Fort 
Worth, Mobile, and Los Angeles. Prior to 
relocating to Washington, D.C., in March, 
Tom and Jean Hayes lived in the West¬ 
chester district of Los Angeles, where 
their daughters Mary Helen and Barbara 
were in school. Their son Thomas is now 
a freshman at Duke. 

Charles S. Mercer, XIV, has recently 
been promoted from department man¬ 
ager of the Morgoil bearing department 
of the Morgan Construction Company, 
Worcester, to vice-president. Chuck, for¬ 
merly with Alcoa, joined Morgan in 1952 
as a sales engineer for Morgoil bearings, 
and managed the department from 1956. 
He is a national director of the American 
Society of Lubrication Engineers, and a 
member of the Association of Iron and 
Steel Engineers. . . . Dr. Gilbert E. Moos, 
V-Grad, currently serves as associate pro¬ 
fessor of chemistry at St. Lawrence Uni¬ 


versity, in Canton, N.Y. Gil, a ’36 grad¬ 
uate of St. Lawrence, received his S.M. 
degree from M.I.T. in ’37 and continued 
on to receive his doctorate in ’39. He 
taught at Tech and at Rollins, worked at 
American Oak Leather Company and at 
Celanese Corporation, and returned to 
teach at St. Lawrence in 1952. He is a 
member of all the leading professional 
groups in chemistry, and is currently 
working on a book on biochemistry to be 
published by McGraw-Hill. He also broke 
into the news recently by the announce¬ 
ment from St. Lawrence that he will di¬ 
rect an undergraduate science educa¬ 
tion program under a grant from the Na¬ 
tional Science Foundation. 

From Stanford University comes word 
that Dr. Marvin Chodorow VIII-Grad, is 
the new director for the Microwave Lab¬ 
oratory of Stanford’s Hansen Labora¬ 
tories of Physics. Professor Chodorow re¬ 
ceived his undergraduate degree from 
the University of Buffalo before getting 
his doctorate from the Institute in ’39. He 
lives at Ladera, Calif., with his wife and 
two children. ... I wonder how many 
’39ers picked up that note from the April 
issue of The Review on page 34 that 
Lloyd P. Hunter, VIII, has edited an¬ 
other McGraw-Hill book, the “Handbook 
of Semiconductor Electronics.” Lloyd is 
director of component engineering at 
IBM’s headquarters in New York City. 
. . . Richard P. Feynman, Professor of 
Theoretical Physics at the California Insti¬ 
tute of Technology in Pasadena, will be 
awarded one of the Ernest Orlando Law- 
rance Memorial Awards for 1962 by the 
AEC for “important contributions to quan¬ 
tum field theory and particle physics, for 
invention of Feynman diagrams, and for 
broad scientific interests and knowledge.” 
. . . Louis D. Sinullin, VI-Grad, Profes¬ 
sor of Electrical Engineering at M.I.T., re¬ 
cently gave a talk to the Boston Section 
of the Institute of Radio Engineers on 
“Electron Beam-Plasma Interaction.” Be¬ 
fore joining the Tech Faculty in 1955, 
Professor Smullin served as head of the 
Radar and Weapons Division of the Lin¬ 
coln Laboratory, being responsible for the 
development of new high power ground 
and airborne radars. . . . Arthur S. Doug¬ 
lass, Jr., IV, is serving as architectural 
consultant for Sweet’s Catalog Service of 
F. W. Dodge Corporation, a division of 
McGraw-Hill. Arthur is active in the 
American Institute of Architects and the 
Architectural League.— Oswald Stewart, 
Secretary, 31 Birch Road, Darien, Conn. 

’40 

Tom Jones, who is head of Purdue’s 
Electrical Engineering Department, re¬ 
cently gave a talk on his plan for “Elec¬ 
tronic Industry-University Research Part¬ 
nerships” and described Purdue’s exten¬ 
sive plans to halt the exodus of brains 
from the Midwest. Apparently, Tom is 
not practicing what he preaches, since he 
has just accepted the presidency of the 
University of South Carolina. . . . John 
Casey has also moved upward and is now 
senior vice-president of operations and a 
member of the board of directors of Sea- 
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bord World Airlines, Inc. John will be 
responsible for both flight and ground 
operations for the airline which provides 
scheduled cargo service between the 
United States and principal European 
cities. . . . George W. Alexander is now 
engineering manager for the Heavy Met¬ 
als Department of the Engineering Works 
Division of Dravo Corporation. ... It is 
with regret that I report the death on 
June 23, 1961, of Miss Abbie M. Buck, 
who was associated with us in Course 
VII. Abbie resided in Augusta, Maine.— 
Alvin Guttag, Secretary, Cushman, Darby 
and Cushman, American Security Build¬ 
ing, Washington 5, D.C.; Samuel A. Gold- 
blith, Assistant Secretary, Department of 
Food Technology, M.I.T., Cambridge 39, 
Mass. 

41 

In the news this month we find David 
S. McNally, who has been appointed 
vice-president of the Amphenol Connec¬ 
tor Division, Amphenol-Borg Electronics 
Corporation. He serves as general man¬ 
ager of the Amphenol-Western Division, 
Chatsworth, Calif. Dave was formerly 
vice-president, marketing, for the Indus¬ 
trial Products Division of I.T.T. Elec¬ 
tronics and had previously been vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Kleinschmidt Division of Smith-Corona 
Marchant Company. ... In an announce¬ 
ment from the Chrysler Corporation we 
find that Lewis D. Fykse has been ap¬ 
pointed manager, Marketing Plans and 
Programs, for the Chrysler Corporation’s 
Automotive Sales Group. Lewis had pre¬ 
viously been director of marketing for 
the Associated Spring Corporation of Bris¬ 
tol, Conn., since 1959. As manager of 
marketing plans and programs, he will be 
responsible for developing and recom¬ 
mending corporate marketing objectives, 
policies and plans and will also be re¬ 
sponsible for other activities associated 
with volume planning in the sales and 
marketing field. Prior to joining Asso¬ 
ciated Spring Corporation, Lewis had 
held executive positions with American 
Machine and Foundry Company, N.Y., 
the Harris-Seybold Company, Cleveland 
Hardware and Forging Company and the 
Standard Tool Company, all in Cleve¬ 
land. He is a member of the American 
Marketing Association, American Man¬ 
agement Association, American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers and the M.I.T. 
Club of New York City. He was born in 
Milwaukee, Wis., on May 16, 1919. 

William J. Baldwin, Manager, Tech¬ 
nical Services, Pacific Coast Area of Al¬ 
legheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, has 
been appointed manager of Sales De¬ 
velopment and Engineering Services. He 
will be headquartered at the Company’s 
Brackenridge, Pa., Works. A native of 
Iowa, Bill served as a captain in the U.S. 
Army Engineers during World War II. 
He joined Allegheny Ludlum in 1941 as a 
research metallurgist at the Brackenridge 
Works, and in 1945 was transferred to 
the Watervliet, N.Y., Works, where he 
served as mill metallurgist, chief metal¬ 
lurgist, and assistant manager of the 


works. He was named manager of tech¬ 
nical services in 1954. Bill is a member 
of the Society of Automotive Engineers, 
American Society for Metals, American 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgical En¬ 
gineers, and various Masonic bodies. He 
and his wife, Alice, with their three sons, 
Timothy, Peter, and Mark, reside at 1007 
Hulton Road in Oakmont, Pa. .. . George 
R. Bises has been recently appointed as¬ 
sistant vice-president of Gibbs and Hill, 
Inc., consulting engineers, designers and 
constructors with headquarters in New 
York City. He is serving in the capacity 
of European manager with headquarters 
in Milan, Italy. George was born in 
Rome, Italy, and served in the Army 
Corps of Engineers in Europe during 
World War II. He has worked for Stone 
and Webster and Ebasco, and in 1946 
became a partner in A. and G. Bises 
Company, serving as consultant to foreign 
concerns in purchases of machinery and 
chemicals. He joined Gibbs and Hill in 

1950 and returned to his native Italy in 

1951 where he co-ordinated field efforts 
for construction and start-up of four pow¬ 
er stations. In 1954 he became resident 
manager of Spain and in 1957 he be¬ 
came resident manager of Europe. George 
and his wife, Juliana, with their children, 
Laura, 12, Anne 10, and George A., 6, 
reside in Milan, Italy. . . . Professor 
Morris Neiburger of the University of 
California, Los Angeles, has been elected 
president of the American Meteorological 
Society for the two-year term of office 
1962-3. . . . We are all looking forward 
to M.I.T. Alumni Day, June 11, 1962, and 
hope to see you there. . . . Please keep 
the news items for this column active and 
moving by sending them to any one of 
the secretaries.—Walter J. Kreske, Secre¬ 
tary, 53 State Street, Boston; Henry Av¬ 
ery, Assistant Secretary, 169 Mohawk 
Drive, Pittsburgh 28, Pa.; Everett R. 
Ackerson, Assistant Secretary, 16 Vernon 
Street, South Braintree 85, Mass. 

’42 

Alfred Goldis has written to us that he 
has recently assumed the presidency of 
Polytechnic Capital Corporation of 50 
Congress Street, Boston, in addition to 
his regular duties as 20th Reunion Chair¬ 
man. He wrote that, “Polytechnic Capi¬ 
tal Corporation is a newly organized 
SBIC, the raison d’etre of which is the 
making of sympathetic, long-term venture 
capital loans and/or equity investments 
to small businesses of all kinds, but es¬ 
pecially those which are scientifically and 
technologically oriented.” A1 also points 
with considerable pride to his high cali¬ 
bre board and technical advisory com¬ 
mittee, many of the members of which 
have been recruited from M.I.T.’s Fac¬ 
ulty and the Class of ’42. . . . Professor 
Robert T. Howard, Jr. was in Boston re¬ 
cently, from his position at the Univer¬ 
sity of Wichita, to attend the Metals and 
Materials Conference at the Institute. In 
the course of a very pleasant chat he told 
me that Tech, with the help of a Ford 
Foundation grant, has been going all out 
to help other universities. In addition to 


his other duties, he is also working under 
a National Science Foundation grant to 
develop teaching aids in materials science 
and metallurgy. For summer activity he 
has been participating in the Boeing Air¬ 
craft faculty program by teaching courses 
in operations research. Back on campus 
he is president of the Wichita chapter of 
the American Association of University 
Professors. Bob and wife will be at the 
reunion, but their five youngsters—girls 
14 and 13, boys 7, 4 and 3—will remain 
at home. 

Through the kindness of the secretary 
of the Class of 2-’44, Paul Heilman, we 
received a copy of Angela and Ben Skin¬ 
ner’s annual letter. Ben set up Allied 
Precision Products, Inc., in Dunedin, 
Fla., back in 1951 and writes: “Business 
here has been good; however, what we 
make on one part of the business we 
seem to pour down the drain on wild 
goose chases on another part, so I haven’t 
made my first million yet, but I am still 
working at it. Our oldest boy, Don, will 
be 18 in September, and enters the Uni¬ 
versity of Florida this fall, with hopes of 
eventually becoming an M.D. The rest 
of the children (Rick, 14; Mary, 13; 
Nancy, 10; and Susan, 8) are all healthy, 
happy, frisky, and doing well in school. 
Rick is the athlete, Mary is the cook, 
Nancy is the motherly type, and Susan 
is the family cut-up, with red hair, be¬ 
lieve it or not. Angela and I are extremely 
happy and well. She was in Mexico for 
two weeks in February with her mother. 
I believe this is the first time she has been 
away from the children for 18 years, and 
since her brother invited her to come 
down and stay with them when my moth¬ 
er-in-law returned, we took him up on it 
to see how it would work out. She had a 
good time and a good rest, so I will 
recommend it to the rest of you girls, 
that is if you can talk your husbands into 
baby sitting and dishwashing for ten days 
to two weeks!” 

At the American Power Conference in 
March Charles Strohmeyer, Jr. presented 
a paper entitled, “Large Sub- and Super¬ 
critical Steam Generator Start-up and 
Control System Integration with the Tur¬ 
bine Generator.” Charles is project man¬ 
ager with Gilbert Associates, Inc. of 
Reading, Pa. . . . Robert W. Seavey is a 
nine-year-veteran school committeeman in 
Raynham, Mass. During the past year he 
was chairman and was recently re-elect¬ 
ed. Professionally he is manager of the 
Thermoelectric Laboratory of Texas In¬ 
struments in Attleboro. He is active on the 
Bridgewater-Raynham Music Festival 
Committee and other community affairs. 
The Seaveys have three daughters. . . . 
We have fairly often reported on the ac¬ 
tivities of Dr. Robert C. Seamans, Jr., 
Associate Director of the National Aero¬ 
nautics and Space Administration. Every 
time, however, he gives another public 
talk we pick up a few more news notes 
on his career; in February he was award¬ 
ed an honorary degree by Rollins Col¬ 
lege of Winter Park, Fla. . . . The Alum¬ 
ni Register reports the Navy promotion 
to Captain for Bernard W. Moulton. He 
is staff commander, U.S. Naval Forces, 
Japan. ... In case you haven’t seen 
Charlie Stempf lately, it’s because he 
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moved from London to 164 Barrenjoey 
Road, Newport, New South Wales, Aus¬ 
tralia. . . . Your gardening and golfing 
secretaries, Ed Edmunds, Bob Keating 
and J. J. Quinn, hope you will all be at 
the reunion and that we have warm 
sunny New England weather.— Lou Ro- 
senblum, Secretary, 24 Cedar Road, Bel¬ 
mont 78, Mass. 

’48 

Frank E. French, Jr. was appointed 
sales manager for industrial products in 
the DuPont Company’s Dyes and Chemi¬ 
cals Division. Industrial products com¬ 
prise a broad group of organic chemicals, 
including water repellents and various 
textile finishing agents, which are sup¬ 
plied to the textile, paper, leather and 
other basic industries. Dr. French joined 
DuPont in 1948 as an engineer in what 
is now the Industrial and Biochemicals 
Department. After successive assignments 
as research supervisor, manager of engi¬ 
neering development, assistant technical 
superintendent of the East Chicago, Ind., 
plant and staff member of the Develop¬ 
ment Department, he was transferred to 
the Organic Chemicals Department in 
1959 as manager of new products and 
market development for “Freon” prod¬ 
ucts. The following year he was named 
development manager of the depart¬ 
ment’s research and development divi¬ 
sion, a position he has held until his cur¬ 
rent appointment. . . . Morton F. Spears, 
Vice-president of Engineering at Pickard 
and Burns, lectured at the 1962 I.R.E. 
Lecture Series in May on the subject 
“VLF Propagation and Antennas.” He 
has supervised the construction of many 
VLF navigation, communications and 
timing systems. 

Shao T. Hsu, was one of the speakers 
at a panel of the American Power Con¬ 
ference held at the Sherman House in 
Chicago in March, on the subject of de¬ 
velopment of a multi-fuel fired heater 
for applications in polar environments. He 
is associate professor of mechanical engi¬ 
neering at the University of Wisconsin. 

. . . Barrett B. Russell, 3rd, has moved 
from Houston, Texas, to DuPont in Wil¬ 
mington, Del.; Alvaro C. Masias y Do- 
carnio has moved from Lima, Peru, to 
Mexico City. . . . Your roving secretary 
had a pleasant telephone conversation 
with Bill Lacy of Orlando. Fla., in April. 
Bill has been north on occasion for the 
June reunions, and is definitely planning 
to attend the 20th Reunion in 1963. . . . 

I also talked with Hilda Calleja, our class 
agent’s lovely wife, who informed me 
that things are getting better all the time 
for them in Florida, and that Gus is 
planning to attend Alumni Day at M.I.T. 
this June. ... By the time you read 
these notes the Second Century Fund 
program will be completed, and you will 
have received the list of those members 
of our class who contributed. I am sure 
that our class will be among the leaders 
in contributions, both dollar-wise and 
percentage-wise, and I hope that all of 
you will continue to be active in the 
Alumni Fund, where we have held such 


an outstanding position for many years. 
. . . Dr. Herbert Goldstein, who received 
his Ph.D. in Course VIII with the Class of 
’43, was one of five American scientists to 
be awarded the Atomic Energy Commis¬ 
sion’s Ernest Orlando Lawrance Memorial 
Award for 1962 “for significant contribu¬ 
tions to reactor physics and to nuclear 
cross sections, and for leadership in estab¬ 
lishing a rational scientific basis for nu¬ 
clear shield design.” Dr. Goldstein is the 
author of “Fundamental Aspects of Re¬ 
actor Shielding,” published in 1959. 
. . . During the summer President Jiin 
Hoey plans to appoint committees for 
work on the 20th Reunion; it would help 
him a great deal if he heard from those 
persons who are interested in working on 
this affair.— Richard M. Feingold, Sec¬ 
retary, 10 North Main Street, West Hart¬ 
ford 7, Conn. 

2-44 

Once more I’m happy to say that a lit¬ 
tle nudging on your secretary’s part has 
produced some very interesting notes for 
the month. First, I have received a cou¬ 
ple of newspaper articles, one from the 
Cincinnati Enquirer, which reports that 
Dr. Alan S. Michaels, X, gave a talk on 
“Wetting Solid Surfaces” to the Ohio 
Valley Section of the A.I.Ch.E. ... A 
report from the New Haven Register in¬ 
dicates that Dr. Paul Talalay, X, was giv¬ 
en the largest grant ever offered to an 
individual by the American Cancer So¬ 
ciety. He is presently living in Shelton, 
Conn. ... A note from Henry Lurie 
which was the result of a phone call 
while I was in Cincinnati, asks to clarify 
what class he is with. According to the 
register that I have Henry you are with 
the class of ’44, so I shall use the rest of 
the news in your letter. Henry is one of 
the few who have stayed in the profes¬ 
sion as a private consultant. He and his 
organization specialize in meat packing 
plants and other food processing installa¬ 
tions. There are three little Luries: Sally, 
11, Bobby, 9, and Debbie, 7, and Vir¬ 
ginia Stix Lurie. The Luries live in Cin¬ 
cinnati and vacation in Michigan at Mur¬ 
ray’s Inn. 

Another note which brings informa¬ 
tion on a number of the members of the 
class comes from King Cayce, II. I shall 
quote it verbatim: “I sold my manufac¬ 
turing business, the Cayce Corporation, in 
1954 and since that time have been in 
business for myself as a management and 
financial consultant. My biggest activity 
has been with the General Tire and Rub¬ 
ber Company. My first work with them 
was on corporate acquisitions and merg¬ 
ers and since 1957 it has been confined 
to investments for their pension fund. In 
October, 1960 Pat and I and our children 
and our two Siamese cats moved to New 
York City. Now we commute to Cleve¬ 
land and Akron occasionally and to our 
beach home in Delray as regularly as we 
can. Jim Mulholland, IX, and I played 
golf this summer; Pat and I get a chance 
to see Jim and Clare all too infrequently, 
although they don’t live very many blocks 
from us. Jim and his partner have put 


together one of the astounding publish¬ 
ing businesses in New York, and their 
company, the Hayden Publishing Com¬ 
pany, will be underwritten and publicly 
available by the time you receive this 
letter. 

“Alan Rose, VIII, called us while in 
New York last week and came for din¬ 
ner. A1 and his wife Betty (Pat and I met 
on a blind date and the introduction was 
arranged by Betty) live in Tarzana, 
Calif., with their family in a nice new 
home. A1 is with the Patent Department 
of Litton, which, incidentally, has been 
one of our favorite investments. A couple 
of months ago I was having breakfast in 
a midtown restaurant with a business 
friend when I was approached by an 
Irishman with a deep suntan and a heavy 
accent. Jim Healy, XIII. was on one of 
his trips to New York. Jim was working 
for Alcoa Steamship Line and landed in 
Surinam (Dutch Guiana) where he found 
things interesting. He quit his job and 
established a chain of supermarkets. He 
has his own plane and flies from his place 
in the mountains down to stores on the 
seashore. He also operates as an agent 
for Alcoa Steamship Lines. We certainly 
admire his shaking up the dice as he has, 
and we were fascinated with the kind of 
life he and his family live. Jim apologized 
for not being able to see us again; but, 
after all, he had been in New York about 
three days and that is about as long as 
anybody can stand it. He just had to get 
back right away. 

“As properly reported in The Review, 
Clyde C. Snyder, XV, has been to see us 
a few times and spent a short weekend 
with us at our home in Delray. Court 
Antes, XVI, pops in from time-to-time, 
and I usually talk to him when I am in 
San Francisco. He is with McKinsey and 
Company and has been commuting be¬ 
tween San Francisco and Houston, where 
he has regular occasion to pay his pro¬ 
fessional respects to a valued client in 
the aircraft industry. He and his wife 
Dorie and their children live on the 
peninsula not too far from George and 
Clara Quisenberry, XIII. Someone has 
told <me that George is now one of the 
owners of his company.” Thanks a lot 
King for all the news! 

One final bit of news, is a note from 
Jay and Tink Martin, II, indicating that 
they have moved to Weston, Mass., from 
their home of some 10 years in Melrose, 
Mass. The most interesting part of the 
note is that the moving date was Friday, 
April 13. No superstition there! While on 
the subject of moving, your secretary is 
moving from Norwalk to Westport. Since 
this is the next to the last Review before 
summer, I hope that some of you will 
plan to stop in and bring me up to date 
for notes next year.— Paul M. Heilman, 
Secretary, Reflectone Electronics, West 
Main Street, Stamford, Conn. 

46 

As reported here a few months ago, 
some of our class officers have been re¬ 
tired to pasture. Ned Tebbetts has re¬ 
cently turned over his accounts to Ken 
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Davis, and I think his transmittal letter 
is worth recording here. “With the recent 
settlement of our last outstanding reunion 
bill, I can now enclose a check for 
$563.17 which represents the size of our 
M.I.T. Class of 1946’s treasury as of Jan¬ 
uary, 1962. May you and your committee 
enjoy great success in investing these 
funds. As can be seen from the accom¬ 
panying statistics comparing expenses for 
the 5th, 10th and 15th Reunions, the 
principal reason for the loss on the 15th 
Reunion is that considerably more money 
was spent for the pewter pitcher gifts to 
class members attending than had been 
spent for similar purposes at previous 
reunions. However, I believe our commit¬ 
tees for these three past reunions have 
planned well and prudently in creating a 
class treasury that is as large as $563.17. 
I doubt if many other classes of our era 
have built up a treasury of this size.” 

The personal communications from you 
to me have been conspicuous by their 
absence in the past few months. We 
have received some newspaper clippings 
so all is not lost, but I would appreciate 
a note from each reader telling me of 
present job, wife, number of children, and 
any other interesting information such as 
publications, trips, windfalls, golf scores, 
etc. . . . Dave Moyer’s new address is 
28 Arbutus Avenue, Chelmsford, Mass. 
. . . Ernest P. James is a professor at 
Lowell Technological Institute and direc¬ 
tor of their summer session. . . . Dave 
Sherrick is now associated with Stelma, 
Inc., a Stamford, Conn., firm which is in 
the electronic communications equipment 
field. Dave is manager of technical liai¬ 
son, and is located in Washington, D.C. 

. . . Hamilton O. Hauck has been pro¬ 
moted by the Raytheon Company to be 
general manager of their Missile and 
Space Division at Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Admiral Hauck is a graduate student as¬ 
sociate of our class. He retired from the 
Navy in 1958 as a rear admiral. . . . De 
Ross Salisbury, Jr. was recently ordained 
to the priesthood of the Episcopal Church. 
After graduation from M.I.T., De Ross 
worked at the Norton Company in 
Worcester until his decision to leave the 
business world. In 1958 he entered Bex¬ 
ley Hall, Theological Seminary School. 
Reverend and Mrs. Salisbury have three 
children and live at Sheffield Lake, Ohio. 

George Fry and Associates have an¬ 
nounced the appointment of Richard J, 
Steele to the newly created post of asso¬ 
ciate. Dick is assistant manager of the 
Fry office in Los Angeles and has been 
a member of the Fry organization for 11 
years. He has handled a broad range of 
consulting assignments for major business 
and industrial companies in the areas of 
marketing, industrial engineering and 
management organization and controls. 
Dick lives at 15519 Talbot Drive, La 
Mirada, Calif. . . . Seward J. Kennedy 
has been named counsel for Mobil Inter¬ 
national Oil Company’s northern and 
southeastern European region. Headquar¬ 
ters for this region are in London, so we 
assume that the Kennedy’s will be mov¬ 
ing soon. . . . The Worthington Corpo¬ 
ration has announced the appointment of 
Robert F. Hoffman as manager of manu¬ 
facturing at their Harrison Division, N.J. 


. . . Dr. Ali Bulent Cambel, Professor 
of Mechanical Engineering at Northwest¬ 
ern University, Evanston, Ill., spent the 
month of March travelling in the South¬ 
west and lecturing for the Society of 
Sigma Xi at many universities and col¬ 
leges on the subject of “Magneto-Gas 
Dynamics: Its Science and Technology.” 
Please sit down right now and drop me a 
line.— John A. Maynard, Secretary, 25 
Pheasant Lane, North Oaks, St. Paul 10, 
Minn. 

47 

Fellow classmates: This June, 1962, is¬ 
sue of The Technology Review should 
arrive just before Alumni weekend. It is 
for this reason that these notes are par¬ 
ticularly brief, and limited exclusively to 
the forthcoming festivities of our 15th 
Reunion and Alumni Day. Several weeks 
ago I received a letter from Claude 
Brenner, which advised your correspond¬ 
ent that the reunion would be held at 
the Griswold Hotel and Country Club at 
Groton, Conn. He indicated that there 
are many activities available at the ho¬ 
tel, such as free golf, tennis, badminton, 
handball, and even complimentary sight¬ 
seeing trips around Long Island Sound 
on the hotel’s boat. From his letter it 
was indicated that the following couples 
will be present at the reunion at the 
Griswold: Louis and Dorothy Goodman. 
Robert and Eileen Aquadro, Philip and 
Jo Ann Johnson, Laurent and Elizabeth 
Michel, Robert and Carol Horowitz, 
Laurence and Phyllis Powell, Irving and 
Marjorie Schwarz, Sidney and Edna 
Grob, Michael and Virginia Rosar, James 
and Jane Phillips, Alex and Carter Gilti- 
nan, Jordan and Rhoda Baruch, George 
and Nancy Katz, Kenneth and Lois Mar¬ 
shall. John and Mary Jane Bender, Cyril 
and Beatrice Brown, Harl and Lois Al¬ 
drich, James and Arline Prigoff, Jack and 
Karen Rizika, Walter and Jill Kisluk, 
Harry and Betty Sherman, David and 
Patricia Knodel, Morgan and Daphne 
Cooper, Edwin and Carol Rosenberg, 
Philip and Joan Jones, Marty and Jan 
Phillips, Parker and Jane Symmes, Mor¬ 
ton Loewenthal, Robert Devine, John 
Holmes, Claude Brenner. As this was 
the early bird list, I am certain that our 
turnout at the reunion this year will be 
nothing less than spectacular. If you 
haven’t already sent in your reservations 
and your class dues, please do it as this 
is your final opportunity before the big 
weekend. If you decide to attend the re¬ 
union festivities, I am certain that the 
Griswold is large enough to accommodate 
you, in the event that you haven’t al¬ 
ready sent in your reservation. Remem¬ 
ber the dates—June 8, 9 and 10.— Ar¬ 
thur Schwartz, Secretary, 8355 Blackburn 
Avenue, Los Angeles 48, Calif. 

’48 

The mail bag this month was replete 
with clippings concerning appointments, 
promotions, and elections, all of which 


would seem to indicate that ours is a 
class of achievers. I had hoped that this 
would be my record in length of column, 
but discovered upon reading the April 
issue that someone had beat me to the 
punch on a couple of items. I could 
make up for this by rambling on for a 
line or two about the Maine winter, but 
of much greater importance and interest 
is the fact, for example, that Donald J. 
Atwood, Jr. has been appointed director 
of engineering for the Oak Creek and 
Milwaukee plants of the A.C. Spark Plug 
division of General Motors. He is in 
charge of A.C.’s engineering activities at 
its three Milwaukee area plants and its 
Boston and Los Angeles research labora¬ 
tories. He goes to Milwaukee from Boston 
where he headed A.C.’s Advanced Con¬ 
cepts Research and Development Labor¬ 
atory. . . . The board of directors of 
Plume and Atwood Manufacturing Com¬ 
pany of Thomaston, Conn., have elected 
Cornelius L. IJudak to the office of vice- 
president of sales, elevating him from the 
position of general sales manager which 
he has held since last year. . . . Robert 
A. Wofscy, of Arthur Young and Com¬ 
pany, gave a talk on “Accounting Short¬ 
cuts for Both Large and Small Business” 
at a meeting of the Waterbury Chapter 
of the National Association of Account¬ 
ants. . . . Frank Stabala, of Edgerton, 
Germeshausen, and Grier, Inc., is listed as 
commander of his company’s organization 
within Joint Task Force 8, which will 
make plans and preparations for and 
conduct as authorized a series of atmos¬ 
pheric nuclear tests to secure scientific 
data for the development, design and 
effects of nuclear devices should such 
nuclear testing be initiated. . . • Briga¬ 
dier General John Frederick Thorlin, 
U.S.A., is commanding general of the 
Ordnance Tank-Automotive Command in 
Detroit, Mich., and last October was 
given the additional duty of executive 
director, Military Automotive Supply 
Agency, i.e., responsibilities for automo¬ 
tive supplies for not only the Army but 
the Air Force, Navy, and Marine Corps 
as well. General Thorlin obtained an M.S. 
degree in mechanical engineering from 
M.I.T. in 1948 and was made a mem¬ 
ber of Sigma Xi honorary research fra¬ 
ternity as a result of his thesis on armor 
plate. His tour at Tech was preceded 
and followed by a most distinguished ca¬ 
reer in Army Ordnance, and it is regret¬ 
table that space here does not allow a 
full exposition of the details. He is a grad¬ 
uate of West Point, ’33. 

Edward P. Mikol, Professor of Me¬ 
chanical Engineering at the University of 
Wisconsin, was co-chairman of the Sym¬ 
posium on Cooling Water at the Ameri¬ 
can Power Conference held at the Sher¬ 
man House in Chicago on March 27-29. 

. . . John E. Seliremp was promoted to 
colonel in recent ceremonies at Carlisle 
Barracks, Pa., and received his eagle 
from Major General Thomas W. Dunn, 
commandant of the U.S. Army War Col¬ 
lege where the colonel is a student. . . . 
Bob Peterson has gone into business for 
himself as an independent electronic 
manufacturers’ representative and will be 
covering central and eastern Pennsyl¬ 
vania and central and southern New 
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Jersey as sales representative for a num¬ 
ber of companies. . . . Dr. Alex Bavclas, 
Professor, Department of Psychology and 
the Graduate School of Business, Stan¬ 
ford University, has been elected to the 
Council for the Advancement of Science 
Writing, Inc. Professor Bavelas joined the 
Stanford faculty in 1958. He was a pro¬ 
fessor at Tech from 1954 to 1956, and 
he received his Ph.D. from M.I.T. in 
1948. . . . Arthur H. Kuljian has been 
elected president of the Kuljian Corpora¬ 
tion, Philadelphia, by the directors. He 
was previously vice-president of the com¬ 
pany. . . . Dr. William J. Harris, Jr. has 
joined the executive staff of Battelle Me¬ 
morial Institute, Columbus, Ohio, re¬ 
search organization, as assistant to the 
vice-president. He will follow national 
trends in scientific research and develop¬ 
ment and undertake related studies, and 
will be in charge of the Institute’s Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. office. He is presently a 
member of the National Planning Asso¬ 
ciation’s Committee on Contributions of 
Military Research to Civilian Develop¬ 
ment and of the Structures and Mate¬ 
rials Panel of NATO’s Advisory Group 
for Aeronautical Research and Develop¬ 
ment. He was awarded his doctorate at 
Tech in 1948. . . . Norman S. Zimbel 
has been named head of the MITRE 
Corporation’s Computer Systems sub-de¬ 
partment. He will be responsible for de¬ 
velopments in the area of advanced com¬ 
puter technology applicable to command 
and control systems. He and his wife and 
three children live in Newton Centre. 

By the time you read these notes sum¬ 
mer will be just around the corner, and 
we remind you that June 11, Alumni 
Day, is just around the next weekend.— 
Richard H. Harris, Secretary, 26 South 
Street, Grafton, Mass.; Harry G. Jones, 
Assistant Secretary, 94 Oregon Avenue, 
Bronxville, N. Y.; Herbert S. Kindler, 
Assistant Secretary, 128 Elatan Drive, 
Pittsburgh 16, Pa.; Robert R. Mott, As¬ 
sistant Secretary, Box 113, Hebron, 
Maine. 
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Because of a slight misunderstanding, 
the April column was very short indeed; 
in fact, it was nonexistent. As a result, 
there is some holdover information to be 
included this month. . . . Chicago Bridge 
and Iron Company announces the ap¬ 
pointment of Richard W. Warren, XVII, 
as manager of sales for Germany, Holland 
and Italy. He will move from CB&I’s for¬ 
eign sales department in New York; ini¬ 
tially he will be located in the Hague, 
Holland, and later in Germany. . . . 
Thomas E. Sterling, XV, was admitted to 
practice before the U.S. Court of Claims 
in Washington, D.C., in December. He 
is the legal assistant to the president of 
Pennsylvania State University and is al¬ 
ready a member of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, the bars of New 
York, the District of Columbia, and of 
other federal courts. In addition to the 
degree from M.I.T., he has an engineer¬ 
ing degree from the University of Cin¬ 
cinnati, and he satisfied his legal-aca¬ 


demic requirements at the University of 
Rochester and the George Washington 
University Law School. . . . West Vir¬ 
ginia Pulp and Paper has transferred 
Eldred G. Peck, II, to the production 
staff of Rigesa, S. A., the company’s 
Brazilian subsidiary. After a few months 
of familiarization, Mr. Peck will become 
production manager for Rigesa and will 
be responsible for a pulp and paperboard 
mill and a large corrugated box factory, 
at Valinhos, State of Sao Paulo. Recently 
Mr. Peck has been production manager 
of West Virginia Pulp and Paper Com¬ 
pany’s Hinde and Dauch Division plant 
in Richmond. 

I received a very nice letter from 
Thomas J. I.aniphier, Course I, under a 
letterhead which shows him to be direc¬ 
tor, economic research of the Great North¬ 
ern Railway Company, St. Paul, Minn. 
Here it is: “I was especially interested in 
the biography of Jack Barriger in the 
November, 1961, issue of The Review, 
inasmuch as he is one of the few mem¬ 
bers of our class who has accepted the 
challenges of the railroad industry. I was 
also interested because I am one of those 
who have also chosen the same industry, 
and our careers have to some extent been 
similar. After graduation in June, 1949, I 
joined the Great Northern Railway Com¬ 
pany as a chainman in their Mesabi Di¬ 
vision engineering party at Superior, Wis. 
In 1950 I was appointed assistant to the 
division roadmaster at Grand Forks, N.D., 
and in 1951 was appointed district road- 
master at Watertown, S.D. In this posi¬ 
tion I was responsible for maintenance 
and repair of track on 267 miles of branch 
line in Minnesota and South Dakota. It 
was while stationed at Watertown that I 
met my wife, the former Mallean Thide- 
man. We were married in 1953. In 1952, 
I was appointed transportation inspector 
on our lines east of Williston, N.D. On 
the Great Northern the inspector is pri¬ 
marily concerned with operating rules 
and the compliance of the employees 
with these rules. He is also one of the 
general manager’s lieutenants. In 1953, I 
went to the Twin Cities as assistant train¬ 
master and, as with Jack, I had the 7:00 
p.m. to 7:00 a.m. shift most of the time. 
In 1955, I was transferred to the account¬ 
ing department where I became co-chair¬ 
man of the Computer Research Commit¬ 
tee. Our problem was to determine 
whether or not we should consider the use 
of electronic data processing equipment 
in the operation of our business. We de¬ 
cided to go forward, and in 1956 I was 
appointed director of systems and pro¬ 
gramming, helping to get our computer 
systems going. We now have four general 
purpose computers and one special pur¬ 
pose computer (all UNIVACS). In 1957 I 
was appointed assistant to the vice-pres- 
ident-Executive Department with special 
duties, and in 1958 was appointed to my 
present position as director of economic 
research. Our research group has carried 
out some very interesting, and we hope, 
useful projects, some having to do with 
equipment utilitization, market research 
studies including one on the effect of the 
decentralization of industry on transporta¬ 
tion requirements. For the past several 
months we have been spending all our time 


on the merger of the Great Northern and 
the Northern Pacific, the Chicago, Burling¬ 
ton and Quincy, and Spokane, Portland 
and Seattle Railways. Our case is now be¬ 
ing heard by the I.C.C. Mallean and I live 
in St. Paul and have two delightful chil¬ 
dren, Jon, 7, and Christine, 2. Except for 
attendance at Alumni meetings, the Class 
News are my only contact with M.I.T., 
and I enjoy them very much. Keep up 
the good work.” 

Your secretary spent the latter half of 
March in London. This gave me the op¬ 
portunity to visit John and Geri Kunstad- 
ter and to partake of their wonderful 
hospitality. John has been traveling a 
great deal in his overseas assignment for 
Formfit. They have set up factories in 
Jamaica, France, and England, and are 
busily marketing the resulting production. 
Both John and Geri were just coming to 
a realization that their return to the 
United States in September will come as 
quite a shock now that their adaptation 
to life in London and the continent is 
nearly complete. ... At the time of my 
visit to London, George and Edie Piness 
were touring Europe, and rumor has that 
other ’49ers are due to visit England and 
the Continent this spring and summer. 
. . . During my absence the Executive 
Committee of the Class of 1949 met to 
fill a vacancy for class representative to 
the Alumni Council. Archie Harris, who 
has filled this position, has left Boston for 
greener pastures with the Autonetics Di¬ 
vision of North American Aviation in 
Anaheim, Calif. Archie will continue as 
class agent, but will be unable to attend 
monthly Alumni Council meetings. Our 
Executive Committee now consists of the 
class officers plus Kemon Taschioglou, 
Bill Jones, Wally Row, Joe Lynch, George 
McQueen, and Fletcher Eaton. 

Russ Cox, our Class President, informs 
me that Kemon was appointed by the 
Executive Committee to be the new class 
representative to the Alumni Council. In 
his letter Russ continues with other news 
of interest to the class as follows: “For 
Alumni Day in June the class will have 
its own cocktail party from 4 to 6 p.m. 
in a private dining room at the Faculty 
Club. This special arrangement will at¬ 
tract many classmates who cannot attend 
the entire Alumni Day Program. We hope 
some will join us who can only stop for a 
brief hello on the way home. Wally Row 
is chairman for this affair and is making 
the arrangements. 

“Incidentally, Bill Edgerly, who is now 
treasurer of Cabot Corporation, was re¬ 
cently honored by election as a director 
of the State Street Bank in Boston. Bill 
was president of the M.I.T. Club of Bos¬ 
ton last year and has been chairman of 
the SCF drive in his home town of Way- 
land. I also understand Harold Bud 
Rorschach was on a nationwide television 
hook-up recently explaining a research 
program that is being sponsored by an 
oil company at Rice Institute where he is 
an associate professor of physics. . . . 
It’s amazing how time flies—we were 
discussing the possibilities for the loca¬ 
tion of our 15th Reunion at our meeting. 
In order to get the very best spot we 
hope to make a selection in the near fu¬ 
ture. Either Wally or I will get you addi- 
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tional information for the class notes on 
the Alumni Day cocktail party.” 

Sidney C. Howell, XVI, is the new 
vice-president in charge of industrial and 
aviation sales for the Weatherhead Com¬ 
pany. In making the announcement, Al¬ 
bert J. Weatherhead, Jr., President, indi¬ 
cated this appointment is part of a pro¬ 
gram established to direct the company’s 
expanded activity in fluid power prod¬ 
ucts. Howell joined Weatherhead in 1956 
and has been closely associated with 
Weatherhead’s continual program of 
growth in the fluid power industry. Prior 
to his recent appointment, Howell served 
the company in various sales and general 
management assignments. Howell’s new 
responsibilities emphasize the company’s 
important technological progress in meet¬ 
ing exacting standards set forth by the 
aviation, missile, ground service equip¬ 
ment and vast automotive, industrial, and 
LP-gas markets which Weatherhead serv¬ 
ices. His headquarters will be in Cleve¬ 
land. . . . From the Frigidaire Division 
of General Motors in Dayton, Ohio, come 
the news that Harvey R. Tuck, II, is a 
senior engineer, and the inventor of a 
refrigerating apparatus under patent 2,- 
991,628.— Frank T. Hulswit, Secretary, 
14 Nadine Road, Saxonville, Mass. 

’50 

I was able to get up to the Institute 
during Easter, and I see that while the 
buildings are spurting out of the ground 
we still don’t have much more of what 
has traditionally been our famous Great 
Green Court. I thought I would report 
this important fact to you fellows who 
have not had the opportunity to get back 
to M.I.T. to check up on our lawn pro¬ 
gram! I would suggest that you all try to 
get up there for Alumni Day. If you 
happen to be on hand and I don’t see 
you, please drop me a note and report 
on your visit to the Institute. Meanwhile, 
I am pleased to report some correspond¬ 
ence this month that I can pass on to 
you. Hope to hear from you all very soon. 
Here is some current information in the 
way of a few key facts and statistics on 
Lou Stark and his family. Lou is working 
for Hughes Ground Systems Group in 
Fullerton, Calif., as manager of the Mi¬ 
crowave Department. Lou and his wife 
have four children (two boys and two 
girls) and have just moved into their 
new house in Fullerton; the address is 
2210 Yucca. The house proved to be a 
real project, taking a year to design and 
build. Lou and his family are very 
pleased with Southern California living 
and working. . . . Appearing in the De¬ 
cember, 1961, issue of Aerospace Engi¬ 
neering, on page 20 is an article entitled 
“Air-Borne with the Curtiss A-l Replica” 
by Donald P. Germeraad. “As part of the 
commemoration of the 50th anniversary 
of naval aviation, a replica of the Curtiss 
A-l Hydroaeroplane was built and flown. 
Donald describes the design and con¬ 
struction of it and his experiences flying 
this reproduction of the Navy’s first plan.” 

Sam Tennant has been appointed pro¬ 
gram director of Defense Systems Stud¬ 


ies. Previously, Sam was head of the Or¬ 
bital Interceptor Program Office. Aero¬ 
space Corporation, organized to perform 
scientific effort in the public interest, 
serves the U. S. Air Force in scientific- 
engineering planning and technical direc¬ 
tion of space and ballistic missile pro¬ 
grams. Areas of study at Defense Sys¬ 
tems include: defense against ballistic 
missiles (including BAMBI orbital inter¬ 
ceptor program), defense against poten¬ 
tially hostile satellites, and defense of 
satellites against hostile action. Sam 
joined Aerospace Corporation in August, 
1961, from Space Technology Labora- 
tries, Inc. At STL he was a senior staff 
assistant to the vice-president, Ballistic 
Missile Program Management Division, 
and was responsible for a number of mis¬ 
sile product improvement studies and for 
technical proposal activities. Before join¬ 
ing STL, Sam was head of dynamics and 
computation at Temco Aircraft Corpora¬ 
tion. Sam and Mrs. Tennant and their 
three children reside at 405 Via La Sole- 
dad, Redondo Beach, Calif. . . . Marc 
G. Dreyfus is projects manager in the De¬ 
velopment Engineering Department of 
Barnes Engineering Company, responsi¬ 
ble for the design and development of 
spectroscopic instruments. Prior to joining 
Barnes in 1959, he was employed at Li- 
brascope, American Optical Company, 
and Bausch and Lomb. ... Jim Bain, 
Jr. has the silver oak leaf signifying his 
new rank of lieutenant colonel. Jim is 
attending the regular course at the Staff 
College, the Army’s senior tactical school, 
established in 1881 as the School of Ap¬ 
plication of Infantry and Cavalry. . . . 
George A. Michael, Director of the Divi¬ 
sion of Food and Drugs spoke last month 
on the topic of “Narcotics and the Re¬ 
habilitation of Drug Addicts,” a true and 
factual discussion of an extremely con¬ 
troversial social problem. George is an 
outstanding chemist; he has been with 
the Massachusetts health department for 
22 years. 

I have some address changes this 
month for you that I think will be of in¬ 
terest: William G. Johnston, Box 746, 
Prineville, Ore.; Anthony L. Julius, 
7622 Alan Parkway, Cleveland 30, Ohio; 
James D. Kenney, 511 Dorchester Road, 
Akron 20, Ohio; John G. King, 51 Upland 
Road, Brookline 46, Mass.; Maurice Kun- 
stenaar, 501 East 79th Street, New York 
21, N. Y.; Albert W. Lange, Holophane 
Company, Room 1962, 608 South Dear¬ 
born Street, Chicago 5, Ill.; Joseph S. 
Lawrence, Jr., RD, Annandale, N. J.; 
Francis F. Lee, RD #3, Norristown, Pa.; 
Seymour D. Lemer, 40 Ridge Drive, 
Plainview, N. Y.; Roger Manasse, Lowell 
Road, Westford, Mass.; Daniel R. Mason, 
1055 Old Bam Lane, Lake Forest, Ill.; 
Carl F. Mellin, Jr., 74 Edgell Street, 
Gardner, Mass.; Donald R. Miller, Cre- 
sap McCormick and Paget, 342 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, N.Y.; Frank E. 
Parisi, 164 Bigelow Road, West Newton 
65, Mass.; Melvin Rabushka, 705 Chest¬ 
nut Street, St. Louis 32, Mo.; John G. 
Redinon, 1003 Polaris Drive, Point Mu- 
ger, Calif.; Robert F. Sadowski, Bushkill 
Drive, RD #2, Easton, Pa.; James W. 
Salassi, 1905 Westwood Place, Pomona, 
Calif.; Asbury H. Sallenger, 5905 North 


Maxwell Court, McLean, Va.; Stuart D. 
Shaw, 180 Pearsall Drive, Mount Vernon, 
N.Y.; David W. Sigourney, 242 Great 
Road, Acton, Mass.; Ernest V. Siracusa, 
American Embassy, APO 794, New York, 
N.Y.; Mrs. R. C. Small, 106 Crestview 
Place, Oak Harbor, Mich.; Francis E. 
Smith, Jr., 18101 West Woodland Court, 
New Berlin, Wis.; Richard V. Smith, 
Hopp Ground Lane, Bedford Village, 
N.Y.; Arthur J. Solari, 1420 Brooklyn 
Avenue, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Robert H. 
Stebbins, 59 Tomac Avenue, Old Green¬ 
wich, Conn.; William J. Timson, 264 
Hillside Avenue, Arlington 74, Mass.; 
James R. Turner, Dynatech Corporation, 
17 Tudor Street, Cambridge 39, Mass.; 
Guntram Weissenberger, 70 Henry Town¬ 
send, Wayne, Pa.; Earle F. Wheelock, 
Western Reserve, School of Medicine, 
Cleveland 6, Ohio; Michael K. Wilkin¬ 
son, Georgia Institute of Technology, 
Physics Department, Atlanta, Ga.; Serge 
Wisotsky, 89 Bullard Street, Sharon, 
Mass.; William W. Woolford, 2576 Bal- 
wynne Park Road, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Edward R. Adelson, 5985 South Crocker 
Street, Littleton, Colo.; Robert F. Ander¬ 
son, 14 Cranbury Road, Westport, Conn.; 
James E. Archer, Wagner Road, RFD 
#3, Allison Park, Pa.: Andrew C. Batten, 
RD #1, Box 201, Nathalie, Va.; James J. 
Bennett, Apartment 2, 5504 South Madi¬ 
son, Hinsdale, Ill.; Richard K. Bennett, 
Lincoln Road, South Lincoln, Mass.; John 
E. Bent, 98 Elm Street, Gardner, Mass. 
Robert D. Bissell. 381 Valleybrook Road, 
Orange, Conn.; James R. Butterworth, 
20 Shady Glen Court, New Rochelle, 
N.Y.; Norman E. Chrisfield, 2808 Tre- 
mainsville Road, Toledo 12, Ohio; Sum¬ 
ner Cohen, 30 Briarfield Lane, Hunting- 
ton, N.Y.; Edwin L. Field, 18 Summer 
Street, Augusta, Maine. See you soon.— 
Gabriel N. Stilian, Secretary, American 
Management Association, 1515 Broad¬ 
way, New York, N. Y. 

’51 

It is with deep regret that we report 
here the untimely death of Jerry Hart- 
stein on March 2. A victim of Hodgkin’s 
disease, Jerry had been ill for four years 
although not incapacitated. He is sur¬ 
vived by his wife, Pat, and son, David, 4. 
. . . Wallace B. Lebowitz has opened 
an office in Bridgeport, Conn., for the 
treatment of diseases of the heart in 
adults and children. Prior to opening 
this practice, Wallace was on the staff 
for children’s heart diseases at the Uni¬ 
versity of Michigan hospital. After M.I.T. 
Wallace studied at the Boston University 
School of Medicine, served his intern¬ 
ship and residency in internal medicine 
at Boston City Hospital and the New 
England Center hospital at the Pratt Di¬ 
agnostic Clinic. He and his wife, Sylvia, 
have two children. . . . William V. 
Ward has the distinction of compiling 
the material included in Volume 1, Num¬ 
ber 1 of a publication. The new news¬ 
letter is entitled "Rare Earth Research 
Notes” and is published by Kleber Lab¬ 
oratories, Calif., to which William is a 
consultant. He is an engineer with Inter- 
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national Nickel Company. . . . Donald 
W. Breck is a senior research associate 
with Linde Company, Division of Union 
Carbide. 

Robert J. Bartels moved from Pough¬ 
keepsie, N.Y., five years ago to direct the 
City Planning Department in Hartford. 
The enthusiastic renewal projects he has 
spawned were the topic of a recent fea¬ 
ture story in a Worcester, Mass., news¬ 
paper. . . . Edward W. Webster is a 
physicist with the Massachusetts General 
Hospital. . . . Mrs. A. S. Thomas, who 
received her Ph.D. with our class, is a 
physicist on the staff of A. S. Thomas, 
Inc., a six-year-old firm in Westwood. 
Mass., which specializes in outer space 
communications. . . . Michael Tinkham, 
Professor of Physics at Berkeley, authored 
a recent article in the IBM Journal of 
Research and Development on “Depend¬ 
ence of the Energy Gap in Superconduc¬ 
tors on Position and Magnetic Field.”— 
Richard W. Willard, Secretary, Box 105, 
Littleton, Mass.; Forest C. Monkman, 
,lr.. Assistant Secretary, 46 Lincoln Street, 
Hingham, Mass. 

’58 

Big news first! Our 10th Reunion site 
has been chosen: from all reports it is a 
perfect spot, down on Nantucket Sound. 
The specific location is Chatham, Chat¬ 
ham Bars Hotel; the date will be June 
7 through June 9. Reserve it now! More 
later. . . . Brian and Sonia Parker, now 
living in Puerto Rico, report the arrival 
of a daughter. . . . George Fuld is hap¬ 
pily remarried (to Nancy Morstein), and 
still working with Fuld Brothers in Balti¬ 
more. As he puts it, “I have no title, ex¬ 
cept boss's son." Business is thriving, and 
George is productive as usual. He re¬ 
ceived his first patent in February on 
waxes; and he is awaiting two others: 
one, assigned to Hercules Powder on a 
fermentation process; second, assigned to 
Fuld Brothers on a multi-color effect for 
toilet bowl cleaners. That’s what I call 
diversification! In his spare time, he has 
written two books on coins, one in 1960 
titled “Patriotic Civil War Tokens," and 
another just off the press titled “Gude to 
Civil War Store Cards.” Also. George 
helped organize the Token and Medal 
Society last year, and was its first president 
and editor of its journal. 

We finally got the correct information 
on Jon Van Winkle. He’s in Schenectady, 
N.Y., and grinding his way toward a doc¬ 
torate at R.P.I. He passed his candidacy 
exam in February and is embarked full 
time on his thesis. The thesis research is 
“The Oxygen Electrode Mechanism and 
Kinetics of a Membrane Fuel Cell.” . . . 
Jon hopes to finish up in January, 1963.— 
Martin W'ohl, Secretary, Room 1-131, 
M.I.T., Cambridge, Mass. 

’55 

John C. Lindenlaub sent us a nice 
Christmas letter that somehow became 
lost at the bottom of the file, but better 


late than never. He received a Ph.D. in 
electrical engineering from Purdue last 
June and spent the summer at Lincoln 
Lab. The fall brought the family back to 
West Lafayette, Ind., where John became 
an assistant professor. The letter was 
signed by their two boys Brian and Mark, 
2 and 3 years respectively—undoubtedly 
our youngest correspondents. . . . Marc 
S. Gross recently joined the firm of Os- 
trolenk, Faber, Gerb and Soffen, patent 
attorneys in New York City. Marc will 
specialize in the chemical end of the busi¬ 
ness, though the company is primarily in 
electronics. He writes of a letter from 
Bob Burinan whose wife, Bobbie, had a 
second son, David, on their second day 
in Copenhagen on an NSF fellowship. 
That’s cutting it pretty close. Bob re¬ 
ceived a Ph.D. in physics in November 
from the University of Illinois. . . . Eric 
D. Thompson has been awarded an NSF 
fellowship for post doctoral studies in 
physics at the Atomic Energy Research 
Institute, Harwell, England. . . . Don 
Brennan published an article entitled 
“Further Comment on the Feasibility of 
Nuclear War” in the February, 1962, Fed¬ 
eration of American Scientists News¬ 
letter. . . . A1 Glueck has recently been 
elevated to the position of manager, 
chemical engineering, at the Dynatech 
Corporation in Cambridge. . . . Sandy 
Goldman has joined Aerospace Research, 
Inc. in Newton, Mass., as group leader in 
charge of radio propagation research. 
ARI is becoming a haven for ’55ers. with 
Bob Craven as group leader, instrumen¬ 
tation. and Dennis Shapiro, President. 

Talking about presidents, Harry Schrei- 
ber has set up Data-Service, Inc. in Cam¬ 
bridge providing “centralized electronic 
data-processing services for business and 
industry.” . . . Gus Kabeschat has been 
elected president of Luzerne County 
Chapter. Pennsylvania Society of Pro¬ 
fessional Engineers. A beautifully penned 
letter from wife Rosemary tells of their 
wanderings throughout the Northeastern 
United States and Puerto Rico before 
settling back home in Pennsylvania four 
years ago. Gus is with Raymon R. Hed- 
don and Company, general contractors, 
as general manager. He is also a director 
of Encon. Inc., a company engaged in 
engineering and design. They have a 
daughter Sandy, six, and a beautiful 
contemporary home in Dallas, Pa. Thanks 
for the letter, Rosemary; please write 
again. . . . Jud and Joyce Ball apologize 
for not supplying a pretty pink card to 
tell of Jenifer Ellen, born last June. Jay 
goes on to tell of his architectural career 
as follows: “After going around to several 
of the national parks it put up buildings 
(including a much photographed visitor 
center at Wright Brothers National Me¬ 
morial), we traded in an unused apart¬ 
ment for a house and settled down in an 
office to practice more quietly—still with 
the National Park Service. After a Supe¬ 
rior Performance. Award for some archi- 
tecturing in Lake Superior (Isle Royale), 

I was given the Statue of Liberty, a 
budget, and some paper. We will start 
construction of the American Museum of 
Immigration around the base of the stat¬ 
ue next spring.” . . .Ed Berg, President of 
Contronics, is turning the company into a 


thriving electronics operation, congratu¬ 
lations and best wishes. The list of 11 
men is quite impressive and includes 
Ted Kennedy among them. . . . Steve 
Rau has been named research and de¬ 
velopment engineer for Precision Found¬ 
ers, Inc. of San Leandro, Calif. He was 
previously at the Stanford Research In¬ 
stitute. . . . Bob Dawson has accepted 
an associateship with the consultant firm 
of Walter J. Douglas Associates. Bob has 
been involved in numerous projects for 
Douglas during the past few years in¬ 
cluding the Yale hockey rink. . . . Dave 
Friedman has been appointed to the staff 
of Charles W. Greengard Associates, con¬ 
sulting engineers, in Deerfield, III. . . . 
Walt Mating presented a paper on 
“State-of-the-Art of Solid State Micro- 
wave Transmitters” last November at a 
Boston IRE meeting. Walt heads the Ad¬ 
vanced Microwave Development Group 
at Sylvania in Waltham.—Co-Secretaries: 
Mrs. J. H. Venarde, 2401 Brae Road. 
Arden, Wilmington 3, Del.; L. Dennis 
Shapiro, 15 Linnaean Street, Cambridge 
38, Mass. 

’56 

At the March monthly Alumni Council 
meeting your class was represented by 
eight members who are interested in 
keeping up with Alumni affairs; they are 
able to spend an evening over cocktails 
and dinner with fellow Alumni. If you 
would be interested in attending some of 
these gatherings please contact our coun¬ 
cil representative, Warren G. Briggs, at 
90 Revere Street, Boston, Telephone 
RI2-I741. Start the new Alumni year by 
attending a fall meeting. . . . Notices 
for the class include an address change 
for our co-class agent, Garry L. Quinn. 
Garry now resides at 1902 Rockland Ave¬ 
nue, Rockville, Md. For those who visit 
the Pacific Northwest, especially the Se¬ 
attle Fair, our regional secretary is John 
T. Coleman. John’s new address is 3500 
East John Street, Seattle 2, Wash. An¬ 
other recent change of address notes that 
Robert J. Block is now at the Ceramics 
Building, University of Illinois. . . . We 
just received a note from Robert S. Carl¬ 
son, who announces that he will marry 
Sandra Stolz of Houston, Texas, on June 
21. Bob is working on his doctorate at 
the Stanford School of Business. . . . 
Marty Chetron writes from Los Angeles 
that he, Don Block, and Don Bavly have 
formed a Baker House greeting commit¬ 
tee. Marty has a second daughter, Nancy 
Ann, born last September. In October he 
received his M.B.A. from U.S.C. He is 
now employed as a staff consultant with 
George Fry Associates, a management 
consulting firm. . . . Mort Cohan gave a 
seminar at Tech on March 21 entitled 
“Non-destructive Determination of Prop¬ 
erties of Spent Fuel by Gamma Ray 
Spectroscopy.” 

Irwin C. Gross has recently returned to 
Boston to work with the Wasco Plastics 
Division of American Cyanamid. . . . 
Art Hansen, who was a project engineer 
at Metals and Controls Nuclear in Attle¬ 
boro, returned to Tech last fall to work 
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on his S.M. in the School of Industrial 
Management. . . . Belden A. Idelson 
has recently changed his address to Otis 
AFB, Mass. . . . Richard I. Johnson be¬ 
came engaged to Virginia Sarro of Phila¬ 
delphia in March. . . . Charles C. Joyce, 
Jr., who worked for MITRE Corporation 
after his Army tour, is now at the School 
of Industrial Management studying or¬ 
ganizational problems. . . . John F. 
Pierce, Jr. is on a leave of absence from 
IBM to obtain his doctorate in operations 
research. John is studying production 
control in the paper industry. . . . Wen- 
dyl A. Reis, Jr. worked in the operations 
research section at the School of Indus¬ 
trial Management and then went to 
Sprague Electric as a special staff assist¬ 
ant. Rumor has it that he was reclaimed 
by the Army in last fall’s callup and is 
presently at Fort Devens.— Bruce B. 
Bredehoft, Secretary, 1094 Center Street, 
Newton Center 59, Mass. 

’57 

While in Oklahoma City recently I 
visited with Virgil Browne. Virgil is with 
the Fidelity National Bank and is pres¬ 
ently working on integrating an IBM 
1401 into their operations. I had dinner 
recently with Mai Jones, Bob Murphy 
and Fred Moretield. President Kennedy 
extended Mai’s service with the NS A 
until the end of the year. On a recent 
trip to the West Coast, Mai saw Dave 
Bradley, ’57, who is working at Convair 
on the Atlas program, Jay Schmuecker, 
who is at JPL working on the Mariner 
space probe, and Frank Ching in San 
Francisco. Bob Murphy has accepted a 
position with Esso International in New 
York City. Bob was sep? rated from the 
Air Force in August, 1960, after which he 
returned to M.I.T. for an M.S. in chem¬ 
ical engineering. . . . John Decker, ’58, 
and his wife, Linda, are back from Eng¬ 
land where John studied for three years 
for his Ph.D. in aeronautical engineering. 
The Deckers are going to Albuquerque, 
N.M., where John will be assigned to 
Kirkland AFB as a research officer. . . . 
Ron F.nstroni is back at the Institute 
working for a Ph.D. in metallurgy. Ron 
received his M.S. in February, 1962. 

Art Schultz has accepted a position 
with West Virginia Pulp and Paper in 
New York . . . John Tiller has joined 
Sanders Associates as a field engineer. 
John was formerly a field engineer with 
Hughes Aircraft. . . . The Army has 
caught up with Bob Berg, who is cur¬ 
rently stationed at U.S. Army Chemical 
Center, Md. Bob was formerly with the 
U.S. Rubber Company. . . . Pete Frank¬ 
lin, who is employed as an assistant en¬ 
gineer on missile development by Sperry 
Gyroscope, is currently on a Peace Corps 
project in Tanganyika. . . . Andrew F. 
Kazdin's composition, "The Social Beaver 
Suite,” was being performed by the M.I.T. 
Concert Band on its mid-term tour of 
northeastern cities and universities. . . . 
Etta Kappa Nu named Clarence Baldwin 
of Westinghouse Outstanding Young 
Electrical Engineer of 1961. .. . Ho- 
Kang Liu and Theresa Wu were engaged 


last November. Ho-Kang is a design engi¬ 
neer with Monsanto Chemical. Art Bergles 
delivered a talk on "Forced Convection 
Boiling Heat Transfer" at an Engineering 
Projects Laboratory Colloquium.—Alan 
M. May, Secretary, 201 East 66th Street, 
New York 21. N.Y.; Martin R. Forsbcrg. 
Assistant Secretary, 11 Scottsfield Road, 
Allston, Mass. 

’59 

I had dinner with Dave Woronoff 
several nights ago, and he mentioned the 
possibility of continuing at Yale after re¬ 
ceiving his law degree from Boston Col¬ 
lege this year. To top off a good record 
at B.C. Law School, Dave and a class¬ 
mate, Joe Bermingham, will be publish¬ 
ing a student comment in the Boston 
College Industrial and Commercial Law 
Review (Volume 3, Spring, 1962). The 
comment is entitled “Labor Law’s New 
Frontier: The End of the Per Se Rules.” 
Dave also mentioned having gotten sev¬ 
eral letters from Mike Bninschwig. Mike 
is now working for Bendix in Ann Arbor, 
Mich., and is driving a TR-4. . . . Bob 
Muh has been keeping in touch pretty 
regularly. Bob is now in Israel and is in¬ 
tending to spend several months there. 
... A letter from Kent McDonald brings 
us up to date on his activities. After grad¬ 
uation, Ken returned to California to 
work for Hughes Aircraft Company as a 
Hughes master’s fellow. He received his 
M.S. degree in June, ’61 from U.S.C., and 
continued working at Hughes Aircraft. 
He is presently on a field assignment in 
Pittsfield, Mass. Kent expects to return to 
California by June. . . . Moving up the 
executive ladder. Bud Long has been ap¬ 
pointed assistant to the president of Hoyt 
Manufacturing Corporation, Westport. 
Mass. Bud was formerly associated with 
Texas Instruments in Houston. . . . Over 
the past few months several ’59ers have 
mentioned that they would like to hear 
more about what classmates are doing, 
and where they’re doing it. If you’ve 
changed jobs, attitudes, or philosophies 
recently let Bob or me know about it. 
Most of it can be published.—Alan V. 
Oppenheim, 1200 Commonwealth Ave¬ 
nue, Allston, Mass. 

’60 

As you’ve probably noticed, news for 
our class has been a little sparse, mostly 
due to lack of information. In the inter¬ 
est of getting more printable news why 
don’t you just take five minutes and drop 
me a postcard? ... It was good to hear 
from Bob Mullen, who is presently an 
instructor in the Quartermaster Engi¬ 
neered Performance Time Standards 
Course at Fort Lee, Va., where he’s sta¬ 
tioned with the Army. Graduate courses 
at the University of Richmond toward an 
M.B.A. degree are keeping him busy in 
the evenings, as is the Mullens’ vear-old 
son, Brian. Bob also writes that Ed Mc¬ 
Cartney returned from his service in the 
Corps of Engineers of the Army to work 


as a mechanical engineer for Maytag of 
Newton, Iowa. . . . Other news from the 
Army— Earl Pike was recently assigned to 
the Army Chemical Corps Materiel Com¬ 
mand, in Maryland. . . . Howard Mc¬ 
Dowell completed a seven-week nuclear 
weapons employment and radiological 
warfare course at the Chemical Corps 
School, Fort McClellan, Ala., in Decem¬ 
ber. . . . Howard Homfeld was assigned 
to the U.S. Army Chemical Center in 
Maryland in January. He had previously 
completed the eight-week officer orienta¬ 
tion course at Fort McClellan, as had 
George Schnabel. . . . Ben Harris will 
finish Artillery Officers' Basic course at 
Fort Sill in April and then the Harris’ are 
off for Germany. Ben finished his M.S. in 
international relations in August at the 
University of Wisconsin. . . . And from 
the Navy, James Duke was recently pro¬ 
moted to rank of lieutenant (j.g.). He’s 
stationed at the Naval Air Development 
Centre, Johnsville, Pa., where he’s em¬ 
ployed on the Condor Missile Project. Jim 
plans to return to school to study for an 
M.S. in aeronautical engineering in the 
fall. . . . Roger Kiley enjoyed a 'Wan- 
derjahr,’ or at least part of one, before 
joining the Army in late January. He 
spent last fall journeying through Europe 
and the Near East with Fouad Malouf 
of Beirut, Lebanon. They drove an Eng¬ 
lish Landrover some 10,000 miles of the 
17,000-mile jaunt which took them to 
many of the more out of the way places 
that are not visited by tourists traveling 
by commercial means. Included in their 
wanderings were a visit to the Pyramids 
of Egypt—on Christmas Day—a trip 
down the Nile from Cairo to visit Luxor 
and the many tombs and temples. In 
Damascus they saw the still well-pre¬ 
served castles erected by the crusaders, 
and the fabled Cedars of Lebanon. Roger 
is now stationed with the Ordnance Corps 
at White Sands Missile Range in New 
Mexico. . . . Lieutenant Colonel Francis 
W. Murray, USAF, who received his 
Ph.D. in Course XIX with our class, has 
recently been awarded the Air Weather 
Service Merewether Award. Colonel Mur¬ 
ray, a meteorological systems analyst, wss 
selected for the award as the person hav¬ 
ing made the most significant technical 
contribution to military meteorology dur¬ 
ing the last year. 

In the civilian ranks, William Thomp¬ 
son is employed as assistant chief engi¬ 
neer in the Saginaw Steering Gear Divi¬ 
sion of General Motors. . . . David Buhl 
recently joined the staff of the Electronic 
Engineering Department in the Univer¬ 
sity of California's Lawrence Radiation 
Laboratory in Livermore, Calif. . . . Jack 
Schoop is associated with the Cambridge 
firm of Adams, Howard and Greeley, city 
planning consultants, and is presently en¬ 
gaged, among other things, in a study 
of long-range planning for Belmont. Also 
in city planning, the Reverend Robert G. 
Howes is acting as the “bishop’s repre¬ 
sentative for community relations in the 
Worcester Catholic diocese,” and from 
local newspaper clippings, we gather that 
his appeals against corruption in Massa¬ 
chusetts and for zoning ordinances have 
been pretty stirring. . . . Dave Aaker is 
“still playing the role at Texas Instru- 
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New Sloan Fellows 


Young executives who will begin James, Sun Oil Co.; Thomas G. 
a year’s study of industrial manage- Johnston, U.S. Steel Corp.; William 
ment as Sloan Fellows this month G. Kay, Jr., Campbell Soup Co.; 
include: Dean D. Kerr, Kexmecott Copper 

James K. Bakken, Ford Motor Corp.; Alfred E. Kugler, General 

Co.; Walker M. Benning, Cleere- Motors Corp.; Merrill H. Mead, 

man Machine Tool Corp.; Robert NASA; Richard V. Nut tall, Jr., 

C. Bitting, Jr., R.C.A.; Roland B. University of Pittsburgh; John M. 

Butterfield, Jr., Western Electric Percival, Singer Mfg. Co.; Norman 

Co., Inc.; John W. A. Buyers, Bell C. Peterson, Hughes Aircraft Co.; 

Telephone Co. of Pa.; Charles W. James L. Powell, Ohio Power Co.; 

Campbell, American Smelting and Shanti Prakash, The Delhi Cloth 

Refining Co.; Colin A. Canhan, & Genl. Mills Co. Ltd.; James C. 

Englehard Industries, Inc.; Colby Rendeiro, Wagner Castings Co.; 

H. Chandler, Eastman Kodak Co.; Robert H. Schlomann, ’55, Ameri- 

Raymond E. Clancy, Atchison, To- can Electric Power Service Corp.; 

peka and Santa Fe Railway; Ernest Melvin C. Seibel, USAF; Spen- 
Coleal, USAF; cer E. Smith, NASA; Stanley W. 

Robert H. Cramer, Socony Mobil Smith, Northwestern Bell Telephone 

Oil Co., Inc.; William E. N. Doty, Co.; Carl F. Stuehrk, A.T.&T.; 

Continental Oil Co.; August Gartner, Dura W. Sweeney, IBM; Alan E. 

Jr., Illinois Bell Telephone Co.; Thomas, Southern Bell Telephone 

Bernard J. Greenblott, IBM; Ed- and Telegraph Co.; Robert G. Voss, 

ward C. Gustely, Aerojet-General NASA; George R. Wachold, De- 

Corp.; Keki R. Hathi, Godrej & partment of the Navy; Robert G. 

Boyce Mfg. Pte. Ltd.; Paul A. Wick, Kimberly-Clark Corp.; and 

Heinen, Chrysler Corp.; Frank S. Russell C. Youngdahl, Consumers 

Holman, The Boeing Co.; Neil S. Power Co. 

ments.” He’s working in the marketing 
section of the recorder department doing 
applications work among other things. 

He mentioned hearing from Fred Kayne, 
who s working for a house builder in Los There is little to report. The Second 
Angeles. ... Ed Pollard and his wife. Century Fund drive in the class is just 

Sara, are living in Schenectady where beginning to gain momentum here in the 
Ed is working for General Electric and Boston area. At this writing, we were just 

studying for an M.S. at R.P.I. . . . After beginning to contact non-Boston people, 

a summer trip to Mexico with Lee Gie- I hope that by now you have all given 

secke, ’61, Ray Waldmann began his the matter some thought, and decided 

first year at Harvard Law School. Ray is what you can do for SCF. See my March 

engaged to Jane Impes. column for details on our project within 

Congratulations are in order! John the Fund, the Class of 1961 Lounge. I 

Rhodes has been awarded a National will try to supply some figures on the 

Science Foundation post-doctoral fellow- drive in my next column, to let you know 

ship to study math at the Institute de how things are going. ... I ran into 

Haut Etudes in France. . . . Charles John Suhrbier in the Grad House a while 

Stifter was one of the three winners back. He has a research assistantship in 

named for the 1961 Rome Prize in Ar- the Systems Laboratory in the Civil Engi- 

chitecture. . . . Tom M. Worms holds a neering Department and is doing work in 

teaching fellowship awarded by Fairleigh economic location of highways. . . . Sec- 

Dickinson University. He is a math in- ond Lieutenant Leonard I. Hess complet- 

structor on the Rutherford campus. . . ed the officer orientation course at the 

And congratulations of another sort to Quartermaster School, Fort Lee, Va., on 

the Don dc Reyniers who have a new February 9, and a three-week course in 

daughter, Janine Ruth. . . . Don Weaver maintenance supervision on March 9. 

is engaged to be married in June to ... Second Lieutenant Paul H. Fricke 

Laurel Twombley (Simmons ’62). Don completed the officer orientation course at 

is in his second year of med school the Engineer School in Fort Belvoir, Va. 

at Stanford. . . . That’s all for now. Before entering the service on January 1, 

Don’t forget the postcards; you can send Paul was with Goodyear, in Akron, Ohio, 

them either through the Alumni Office or in the management training program, 

to my home address.— John B. Steven- —Joseph Harrington 3d, Secretary, M.I.T. 

son, Secretary, 106 Ellery Street, Cam- Graduate House, Room 212A, 305 

bridge 38, Mass. Memorial Drive, Cambridge 39, Mass. 



Have you a 
Friend 
Relative 

Business Associate 
who would enjoy 
Technology Review ? 

Many young men planning 
their education read it now. 
Others who wish they had 
attended M.I.T. but never 
did are finding it interesting, 
too. 

You can have nine issues of 
The Review sent to any ad¬ 
dress in the United States for 
$4, or any address elsewhere 
in the world for $4.50. Such 
one-year subscriptions can 
begin at any time. 

Does your town's library 
have The Review? Your 
local high school? Your 
company’s reception room 
for visitors? And how about 
your dentist and doctor? Is 
there anything in their wait¬ 
ing rooms that every patient 
has not already read some¬ 
where else? 

A note and check sent to 
the Circulation Manager. 
Technology Review, Room 
1-281, M.I.T., Cambridge, 
may help and inspire some¬ 
one your country needs. 
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Further information may be obtained from 


HOECHST-UHDE CORPORATION 

350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 

8204 Empire State Bldg. 
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Now—Get Both 
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Type 1390-B 

Random-Noise Generator ... $295 


RMiDOU NOISE GEHER*™* 




The Random-Noise 
Generator is an excellent wide-range source of frequencies 
having randomly varying instantaneous amplitudes.Its Gauss¬ 
ian amplitude distribution closely approximates that of 
speech, music, and natural electrical disturbances. Conse¬ 
quently, the Random-Noise Generator is an ideal noise source 
for interference measurements, intermodulation and cross¬ 
talk tests, reverberation-time studies, driving vibration shak¬ 
ers (with suitable amplification), and random-sampling 
demonstrations. 

The Random-Noise Generator is also capable of providing 
pink noise with the addition of the new Type 1390-P2 Pink- 
Noise Filter. The filter has a 3 db-per-octave slope from 20c 
to 20kc and converts the Generator’s output from constant 
energy per cycle to constant energy per octave. This enables 
the Generator to be used with constant-percentage-bandwidth 
analyzers such as the G-R Type 1554-A. 


Frequency Ranges: 


Output: At least 3v for 20-kc range, 2vfor 500-kc range, and 
lv for 5-Mc range. 

Meter: Averaging meter calibrated to read r-m-s value of 
noise. 

Attenuator: Supplements meter to provide metered out¬ 
puts from over 3 volts to below 30mv. 

Accessories Supplied: Panel extensions for rack mount¬ 
ing, power cord. 

Accessories Available: 

Type 1390-P2 

Pink-Noise Filter. . . $45.00. 
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Noise output versus frequency plots of Type 1390-B Random-Noise Generator without Pink-Noise Filter (left curve) and with Filter (right curve). 
Measurements were made with the Type 1554-A Sound and Vibration Analyzer, a constant-percentage bandwidth instrument. 


Write for Complete Information GENERAL RADIO COMPANY 


MEW YORK, worth 4-2722 
District Office in Ridgefield, N. J. 
WHitney 3-3140 


CHICAGO 

Oak Park 
Village 8-9400 




WEST 

CONCORD 

MASSACHUSETTS 


PHILADELPHIA 

Abington 
HAncock 4-7419 

WASHINGTON, 0. C. 

Silver Spring 
JUniper 5-1088 

SYRACUSE 

Syracuse 
Glenview 4-9323 

SAN FRANCISCO 

Los Altos 
WHiteclitf 8-8233 

LOS ANGELES 

Los Angeles 
HOIlywood 9-6201 

ORLANDO, FLA. 

Orlando 

GArden 5-4671 

IN CANADA 

Toronto 
CHerry 6-2171 















































































